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“THE  MASTER’S  HOUR.” 

~  When  the  long  day’s  work  is  over, 

So  I  tell  Him  all  my  ventures, 

I  Ere  weariness  o’erpower, 

And,  illumined  by  His  face, 

-  There  is  a  blessed  season 

The  least  rewarded  effort 

I  call  “  the  Master’s  hour.” 

Seems  a  miracle  of  grace. 

With  names  and  notes  beside  me, 

He  does  not  often  praise  me. 

My  Bible  on  my  knee. 

For  He  knows  that  flesh  is  frail ; 

I  commune  with  the  Master, 

But  He  bids  me  aye  remember 

And  the  Master  speaks  to  me. 

That  no  word  of  His  can  fail. 

J  As  disciples  daily  told  Him, 

Though  the  seed  of  life  eternal 

I  At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

Mid  stones  and  thistles  fall, 

Of  taunt  and  threat  and  welcome. 

Yet  the  Spirit’s  balmy  showers 

-  Of  battles  lost  and  won. 

May  foster  fruit  and  all. 

-  Thus,  though  the  night  be  stormy. 

I  And  by  day  the  tempest  lower. 

I  There’s  naught  but 

sin  can  rob  me 

Of  my  blessed  “ 

Master’s  hour.” 
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Scboole  anb  ColleQce. 


HSW  TOKK. 


CtMnprehenda  six  Schools.  The 
U  f  Ii«w  School  (with  Day  and  Eren- 

f  T  fjww  f  Ui  A  isK  Classes).  Medical  College, 

University 


(  Oradaate  School,  PedoootFV.  BN- 
OINBBKIMe  aad  DNIVBB- 
SITT  COU^BOB.  For  circulars 
address 

Lk  J.  Tom PKMB,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 


MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Re-opens  October  4. 

73.1  Madison  Avenae,  New  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

^nrCDlTF^ni  girls,  NBWUURGH.  N.  Y.  33rd  YBAR. 
Academic,  AdranoeA  and  UoUege  Preparatory  Ooursea  Diplo¬ 
mas  glren  in  each.  CertlflcateadmltetoVassar  and  Wellesley. 
Special  oonrsee  in  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  aad  a  half 
hours  from  New  York. 


Donaldson  Institute,  !itfTe:?^k"-^y!^fd~.;iK 

adrantagea  U  minutes  by  ti  olley  fromWest  Shore  Ferry.  auO  feet 
abore  Hudson.  11  acre-..  Indleldual  care  and  instruction 'ore  few 
pupUsin  refined  rhrlstisa  iioma  Kindergarten  and  college  pre¬ 
paratory  age  preferred.  $400.  Special  terms  to  mlaslonarlee. 


Female  Academy,  ab^^^^  Day  School. 

86th  Fall  SeseloD  op.  ns  eptember  tld.  Pr.-pares  for  all  colleges. 
Three  Acad-  my  Courtee.  Foreign  languages  by  natlee  eachers. 
Best  methods  In  all  departments.  Studio  and  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Bul'dlngs  new,  spacious,  airy,  sunny.  Home 
life  healthful,  refined,  Christian.  Lucy  A  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mhg.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misana  STOWE,  Bye,  New  York 


For 

partlculan 

address 


ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL 

MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 

A  Military  Boarding  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  14th,  1898.  Summer  school  is  now 
open.  Apply  to  WM.  VERBECK,  Snpt. 

UNION  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  reptember  18th,  1886 
The  Facul^  will  meet  new  studei.ts  in  the  Prasldent's  room,  at 
9.80  A.M  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  t  P.M.  i  he  openleg  address 
will  be  delirered  tn  the  Adams  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Adams 
Brown,  Thursday,  September  29th  at  4  P.M. 

E.  M.  Kinoslet,  Secretary 


H0U6HT0N  SEMINARY 

18^  year  begins  September  22.  For  partlculan  address 
A  O.  Beneuiot,  am..  Principal,  Clinton,  New  York. 


MEW  JERSEY. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDQETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boy»—Prepare»  for  CoOege  or  Bustnem—A 
OvnAlan  Home  and  Sekoof. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  Is  beautifully  altnated,  with 
large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymnaelum, 
steam  heating,  and  every  surroundlim  refined,  healthful  and 
hi^y.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHfEBtrS  W.  LYON,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  22. 

“  No  better  plsoe  to  send  a  boy.” 


MAStAOBUgRTTS. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  hl|d>er  edncstlon  of  young  women. 
Claasloal  aad  Scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
(^MonaL  Year  b^ns  September  14th.  1896. 

MISS  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Maea. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Andover,  Mass. 
Begins  its  70th  year  Sept. 
16, 1886.  Offering  three  Seminary  Courses  of  Studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fltttng  Course.  Address  MISS  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  Rchool  u:^o^''appiiJ^ 

The  Mlaees  GUmsn.  Prlndpala  814  Commonwealth  Ave.,Boaton 


The  Berkshire  School, 

Send  for  catalogue.  AKTHint  J.  CixiroH,  AM.,  Principal. 


CONNYCTICUT. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  September  29tb.  For  catalogue  or  information 
address  Prof.  Gboboe  B.  Stevens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INCLESIDE— A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford.  lAtcbleld  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1896. 

Mrs.  wm.  D.  black.  Patroness. 


10  BOYS. 

Academy,  72d  year :  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  sncoeseful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  of  pupils.  Thorough  teach¬ 
ing,  genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsurpassed  heallhfulneea 
Referencea  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


U  A  19  nr  F  19  Year  Opens 

^g  I  r  September acisys 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  Information  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Professor  Mitchell 


.  .  fl38  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

NEW  ATHENS,  O.  74th  year.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  room 
and  text  books  only  $2.80  to  $8.00  per  week.  Total  cost,  $185  per 
year.  Books  free.  Classical,  phlloH>pblcal,  scientific,  normal, 
music,  art,  shorthand  and  commerce  conrses.  Post-graduate 
ooursea  Sent  out  U.  S.  Senators,  Governors,  etc.,  and  840 
mlntsMra  No  saloona  Cheap^  sate  and  hraltbful  Both  aexea 

President. 


Send  for  catalogue,  with  plan  for  earning  fnnda 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D., 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  September  16th,  at  9  A.M.,  with  an  Address  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Rigga  For  Information  apply  to  Prof.  D.  S.  SebaS, 
Walnut  HUla  Cincinnati. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  61st  year.  Both  sexea  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  giade,  under  religious 
control.  Low  rates  Send  for  catalogua 
Ret.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  AM..  Principal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J 


McCormick 


Seminary 


will  open  Thursday,  September  22.  at  3  p.m.,  with  an 
address  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  the  new  student*  at  10  A.M.,  In  the  <  'bapeL 
Full  corps  of  Professors.  Electives  are  offered  in  all 
departments.  F<>r  catalogues  and  further  information 
address  Faculty,  1000  N.  Halbteo  St..  Chicago. 


miss  D4M’s  School  for  Girls, 

ExcepCicmalljr  broAd  CRiricuIum,  with  ampU  cqttipmeas  and  tbor* 
instruction.  Ortifleate  admita  to  fonr  landing  college* 

Musie  aad  art.  Sabnrban  to  Mew  York.  .Boarding  pagik,  $700. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  wlU  open  on  Thursday,  September  1.5th 
Matriculation  aril  A.M.,  In  Stnart  RalL  Room-drawing 
same  day,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  John  De  Witt, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Friday,  at  11  A  m. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boye 

Oollsge  PrepaiatioD.  Home  Department. 

Emolewood,  N.  j.  James  B.  Parsons,  a  M 

IVY  H^X-sX-s  NKH**J*hRS*^.  1 

Home  and  Uotlege-preparstory  bchool  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  Smith.  Established  1881. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  PrlnclpaL 


MICHIGAN. 


ACCURATE  USE  OF  ENGLISH  MARKS  A 
MAN  AS  REFINED  and  culdvated  far  more  than 
DRESS  or  MANNER  can.  The  most  useful  tool 
for  acquiring  an  Accurate  Use  of  English  is 

THE  STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

an  abridgment  of  the  famous  Funk  &  Wagnalls' 
Standard  Dictionary.  It  is  a  moderate  sized,  but 
full,  easily  bandied,  low-priced  reference  book,  con¬ 
taining  923  pages.  60,000  Words  and  Phrases,  1,22^ 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  Foreign 
Phrases,  Faulty  Diction,  Disputed  Pronunciation, 
Abbreviations,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  contains  the 
English  Language  as  it  is  to>day.  It  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  newest  and  best  Dictionary  in  existence  for 
the  every  day  use  of  English  speaking  people. 

“  No  one  can  conceive  the  wealth  of  information,  the  con¬ 
venience  for  reference,  the  elimination  of  non-euentiali  which 
make  this  bmk  worth  much  more  than  the  price  to  any  student, 
teacher,  or  writer." — Btston  Journal  of  Education. 

8vo,  cloth,  leather  back,  $2.S0;  sheep,  $4.00. 

Indexed,  50  cents  additional. 

For  sale  by  all  Book-dealers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 


11  Ua  Rni  I  FRF  Greatest  advantages  at  lowest  post.  A 
nLlfin  UUkkbnb  choice  Faculty  of  trained  specialists. 
Library  of  16  000  volumes.  Gymnasium,  Miiseu’n,  l..al>orat4>ries. 
Four  •  ollegiate  and  four  Academic  courses.  Special  courses  tn 
Pedagogy,  Music,  Art,  Klnderrartenlng  and  Biisine»s.  For 
pa  tlculars  address  Pres't  A.  F.  BursKE,  Alma,  Mich. 


DISTRICr  OF  COLUMBIA. 


National  Park  Seminary 

EOR  YOUNO  WOMEN 
>A'aBhlriKtun,  ID.  C.  tAuburba. 

Steam  and  electric  cars.  $75,1100  bulldlugs  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Beautiful  grounds.  22  teachers.  Noexamlm,- 
tlons.  A  bright,  cheery,  artls'lc  home.  Chiracter 
building.  Amusements  provided.  Social  adramages. 
Develops  womanly  women.  Slght-eelng  --very  Moiidav. 
“  It  Is  a  liberal  education  to  live  tn  Washington.  ’  AioO 
to$500.  Catalogue  sent.  Box  113,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


RBT.  8.  W.  BOARUMAN,  D.D.,  LL.D  ,  Preaideut. 
Under  the  Synod  or  Tennessee  c'nUege,  Pre¬ 
paratory.  Marie  and  Teachers’  Department  .  t'laast- 
oal.  Philosophical  and  Hclentlflo  courses  of  study. 
_  ...  ,  ^  .  Fifteen  instrnotors.  High  standard  of  scliolarshlp 

Ampla  buildings.  Beautiful  and  healthful  site.  No  saloons.  Exp-inaes  phenomenally  low.  Board  in  cl uu  of  201) 
stuoents,  fl.aua  week.  Tnltlo^  $12  a  year.  Room  rent,  steam-beat  and  electric-' Ight  bills,  $14  a  year.  Eightieth 
year  opens  September  6. 18$8.  For  catalogues  apply  to  College  Registrar,  Maryville,  Tennessee 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

46  A  47  WALL  STRRRT. 


OAPITIL  AID  BURFLUB, 

612,000,000. 

This  Oompuiy  Is  a  legaJ  depository  for  monsyE  pAU 
nto  Ooort,  ud  Ib  anthorlied  to  aot  EE  Ouardlsn,  TroElM 
tr  Xxseator. 

DimMST  AIXOWMD  OM  DMPOSm, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aflH 
dTs  days’  notloe.  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interaal  at  snob 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Bxeoators,  Administrators,  or  Trust  sea  of  ITatstsa.  Ba* 
Ugkms  and  Benevolent  Instltntlona,  and  indlvldnali  will 
Ind  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  tor  monap. 
foH*  A.  SrawABT,  Fraa  D.  Willie  Jjimbs,  Fles-Pm. 

Jamm  S.  Olabk,  Second  Fles-iYat. 
anBT  L.  TMonaaLL,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hamptom,  AmMant  Seeretant 


ntusms. 


SAMUnL  Bloan, 

0.  Willis  Jambs, 
fOHN  A-  SnwABT, 

Ian  Habsw  Rhoadbs, 
Amsoii  PsaLPS  Stokbs, 
7oMir  Crosby  Brown, 
■pward  Coopbr, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttiro, 
◦rablbs  8.  Sritb, 

Wr.  Boorbpbllrb, 

ALRXARDBB  K.  ORB, 

William  H.  If  act,  Jb„ 


Wm.  D.  Sloarb, 
OUSTAT  H.  SORWAB, 
Fbarr  Lyrar, 
Oborob  W.  Yirtor, 
Wm-  Waldorp  Assob, 
Jambs  Stillmar. 

JORH  CLAPLIR, 

JORR  J.  PBBLPS, 
Daribl  Lord, 

JORN  8.  KBRRBDT, 

D.  O.  If  ILLS, 

Lrwis  Cass  Lbdvabd 


Brown  Bros.  Bt  Co. 

PRILA.,  NSW  TORE.  BOSTON. 

ALKX.  BROWN  4  SONS,  BALTIMORE 

OONNBCTBD  BY  PBITATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  end  Baltimore  Stock  Bxch'a 
We  hny  and  sell  all  llrti  class  Invest-  TnwOQf’TnoTI^ 
ment  Ssourltles  on  commission.  We  XU  Y  vSI/lUCltb 
receive  acooonts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  individuals  on  Gaah  -nf  f-ioa 
avorable  terms,  and  make  ooUeetton  kTbbllA  IblCO* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  for  drafu  drawn  in  the  United  SUtee  on  foreign 
ooontrles,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  hay  and  sellCBlUsof  Exchange  on,  asid 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
UI  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 

Credit  t***  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Go.,  London. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Woodland  Road,  PItteburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Re-opens  September  14th,  1898.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Miss  R.  j.  DeVrre,  President 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  0>Uwe  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  (Massical,  Latin 
and  General  Scientifle,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  Clieinical  Oouises. 

For  dtnotut,  kc.,  aidless  Tie  leipstni. 


II  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  BBlilOIOUB  AND  FAMUiT  FAPBR, 
laSUBD  WSBKliT. 

156  Fifth  Are..  New  York  Oitj. 
TUmSt  93.00  A  TBAR. 
fUNBT  H.  FIBIiD.  Ultor 


As  our  readera  well  know,  the  headqnartere  of  THE 
EVANGELIST  are  in  the  PRESBYTERIAN  BUILDING, 
which,  from  Its  central  poaitton  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the 
comer  of  Twentieth  Street,  and  Ita  noble  architecture,  le 
altogether  the  finest  for  the  purpose  in  the  city.  It  has  for 
■s  a  double  convenience,  in  that,  besides  our  oflice,  we  have 
a  large  PRESS  ROOM,  which  is  not  only  sufilrient  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  does  the  work  of  the  Missionary  and  other 
Societies  in  the  building;  and  outside  work  has  poured  in 
till  the  room  Is  not  snfiiclent  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
move  litto  larger  quarters.  In  making  this  change  it  would 
save  our  steps  and  promote  our  convenience  if  we  would 
Tolet  OUR  PRESENT  OFFICES,  which  are  among  the 
very  best  in  the  building,  and  are  richly  papered,  and  in 
every  particular  admirable  for  an  oflee  of  any  kind.  In- 
qnlre  at  the  olfioe. 


OONTENT8. 

PAoa 

All  RoanD  TBi  Hobizor .  . H.M  F  3 

Sadden  change  in  public  affairs.  Oar  fears 
at  the  ontbreak  of  the  war  lest  the  ship  of 
state  should  be  wrecked.  But  four  months 
have  passed  and  iieaoe  returns  with  victory. 
Change  in  the  popular  feeling  in  Paris.  The 
lesson  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable.  The 
Duke  of  Veragua  Hald  there  was  not  a  man  in 
Spain  but  would  glire  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
for  Cuba.  Now  he  finds  his  only  consolation 
in  bull  fights  This  has  been  a  year  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  great  and  the  proud.  Death  of 
Oladatone  and  Bismarck,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  that  of  the  Pope.  The  lesson  of  the  war 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our  senses  by 
prophecies  of  destruction.  Foreboding  of  the 
Evening  Post  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

PenciUings  at  Mohonk . Theodore  L.  Cuyier.  4 

Notes  on  the  Minutes . W.  S.  J.  5 

A  Tour  of  the  World  to  Observe  the  Young  Men's 
Associations . S.  Phelps  Stokes.  S 

KDITO'IAL:  _ 

Peace  with  Honor  and  Peace  with  Rightenus- 

ness . .H.  M.  F.  6 

A  “  Missionary  Necessity  ” . R.  A.  S.  8 

The  Government  Playing  the  Part  of  the  Good 

Stmaritan .  7 

Apportioning  the  Blame .  7 

Centennial  it  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y . W.  8.  J.  8 

Miss  Rachel  Lenox  Kennedy . A.  R.  Macoubrey.  9 

An  Earnest  Appeal  from  China .  9 

In  Porto  Rican  Markets  ...Annetta  Halliday  Antona.  10 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  at  Menands,  Albany, 

N.Y . 11 

A  Hundred  Year:  of  History .  11 

Life  and  Growth.  « 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Asa  Wynkoop,  D.D.  12 

Tract  Socle^  Army  Work . 13 

Tbb  Boor  Tablb .  14 

Tbe  Ancient  Faith  in  Modern  Light— Cheerful 
Yesterdays— The  Books  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  Nullincation  and  Secession  in  the 
United  States.  Book  Notes.  Literary  Notes. 

Tbb  Bblioiuos  PBBga .  ....  le 

Tbb  MpifPsT  SowooL .  ..  .  17 

Tbe  International  Lesson,  2  Kings  lx.,  x.  1.17,  xi. 
1-3;  2  Lhron.  xxll.  5-12. 

CBBifiTiAR  Esobavom.  Topic,  With  Your  Might...  18 
CBILDUBW'S  DlPABTHBirr . . ,,,,  19 

When  She  wrnt  out  to  Tea  (poetry)— The  Home 
in  the  Maple-Tree  —  The  Queen's  Favorite 
Hymns— To-Night  (poetry)— A  Gossip  about 
Ponies. 

Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions .  21 

•V/iwian's  Bourd  of  Foreign  Missions .  21 

Tbbbmbnt  Hotsb  Chaptbk .  23 

The  Nurses'  Rounds. 

Mission  Work  in  London .  28 

A  Now  Chinese  Un  lertaking .  24 

Growth  of  Onr  Manufacturing  Industries . 26 

Death  of  James  C.  Jacks .  2K 

Cruelty  to  Horses .  27 

XUBIC  .  27 

East  Indian  Music— The  Strength  of  Songs. 

Vefore  Santiago . 28 

Return  of  the  Troops . 28 

New  PUBLIOATIONS  AND  PSRIUDICALB .  28 

Minibtbrs  and  CRUKOHBB . 29 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Sudden  changea  hi  public  afffiirB  are  apt  to 
atartle  ua,  Dot  alwaya  ao  much  because  of  their 
greatness  bb  because  they  were  unexpected ;  and 
thus  the  change  from  war  to  peace  cornea  upon 
ua  as  a  aurpriae  almoat  ae  much  as  tbe  change 
leas  than  four  montha  ago  from  peace  to  war. 
When  on  the  21at  of  April  our  Qovernment  de- 
ciared  war  with  Spain,  we  all  had  the  feeling 
that  we  were  launching  out  upon  an  unknown 
aea,  where  we  might  encounter  tropical  atorma, 
in  which  it  was  poasible  that  our  gallant  ahip 
of  state,  if  not  wrecked,  might  be  sorely  tried. 
Jouroaliata  who  aaaume  to  themselves  a  sort  of 
omniacience  aa  to  tbe  future,  predicted  b  period 
of  war  that  might  extend,  uot  only  over  montha, 
but  over  years,  in  which  our  commerce  should 
be  driven  from  every  aea,  and  our  cities  might 
be  bombarded  all  along  our  coaata.  On  another 
page  we  quote  a  long  array  of  the  posaible  d'eae 
tera  that  might  befall  ua  on  land  and  aea,  out  of 
which  tbe  ship  of  state  would  come  sorely  bat 
tered,  if  not  wrecked.  But  four  montha  have 
paosad,  and  lo,  the  tempest  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  flowers  again  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the 
time  of  tbe  ainging  of  birds  has  come. 

Four  months  have  wrought  a  wondrous  change 
in  the  public  opinion  of  Faria  as  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.  At 
tbe  beginning  “the  odd*  were  even.”  If  there 
was  any  preterecce  it  waa  for  the  Spaniards  who 
were  a  more  chivalric  race,  and  more  inured  to 
war,  with  a  long  history  of  conquesta  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  “The  Vankeea’’  who  provoked 
their  anger  would  soon  feel  tbe  full  force  of 
their  blows  I  But  now  that  the  battle  is  over,  a 
PariB  paper  describea  the  attitude  of  the  two 
combatants  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
has  swept  Spain  aside  as  a  cat  would  sweep  a 
mouse  out  of  its  sight  I  It  would  be  amusing 
to  put  this  contemptuous  alluaion  alongside  of  tbe 
pompous  paragraphs  in  which  but  four  abort 
months  ago  tbe  aame  paper  portrayed  the  stately 
fleets  of  Spain  that  would  quickly  sweep  their 
adversary  from  tbe  aeaa  I 

Among  the  leaeonB  that  we  all  have  to  learn  in 
life  is  that  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable— 
gracefully  if  we  can,  but  if  that  be  impojaible, 
stoically  and  silently.  When  I  waa  in  S^-aio, 
among  the  notable  people  whom  it  waa  my  good 
fortune  to  aee  was  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  tbe 
lineal  deBcrndant  of  Christopher  Columhua,  who 
received  me  with  true  Spanish  hospitality. 
Though  hie  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the 
discoverer  of  America,  he  had  never  crossed  tbe 
seas,  though  he  came  a  few  years  after  to  look 
upon  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  But  long 
before  that,  he  waa  very  proud  of  hie  illuatrious 
ancestor,  and  as  the  lineal  deBcendant  of  the 
great  discoverer,  he  thought  that  be  had  tbe 
right  of  an  heir  to  a  certain  proprietorship  in 
the  New  World ;  and  well  do  I  remember  tbe 
proud  Castilian  air  with  which  be  said  that 
“there  waa  not  a  man  in  Spam  who  would  not 


give  the  last  drop  of  bis  blood  to  preserve  Cuba 
to  the  Spaniah  crown  1“ 

Alas  for  the  day  when  the  flag  of  Spain  is 
lowered  on  the  Morro  Oaatle  in  Havana  I  But 
the  Spaniarda  have  a  good  deal  of  stern,  aileot 
stoicism,  which  will  serve  them  well  in  tbe 
manifold  humiliationa  of  the  preaent  year,  and 
even  tbe  Duke  of  Veragua,  who  is  known  all 
over  Spain,  not  only  aa  tbe  descindant  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  but  aa  tbe  raiaeruf  a  mighty  breed  of  bulla, 
that  are  like  tbe  bulla  of  Baaban,  and  even 
though  he  should  weep  over  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  hia  country,  he  would  And  consolation  in  tbe 
spectacle  that  Spain  alone  in  all  Europe  can 
give.  Spain  may  pariah  but  the  proud  dona  will 
still  look  down  upon  the  boraee  and  their  riders, 
galloping  around  the  bulla  with  their  tremendous 
heads,  as  tbe  old  Romana  looked  down  upon 
the  combats  of  the  Coliseum  I 

This  has  been  a  year  of  warning  to  the  gmat 
and  tbe  proud,  as  in  it  have  bean  already  struck 
down  the  two  moat  conapicuoua  figures  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  The  death  of  Gladstone 
and  Biamarck  within  b  few  weeks  of  each  othrr, 
took  away  the  two  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
century,  at  least  since  the  Napoleonic  era,  when 
tbe  two  great  opposing  forces  of  the  Continent 
were  directed  ae  far  as  they  could  be,  except  on 
the  field  of  battle,  by  Telia) rand  and  Metternich. 

And  now  it  seema  aa  if  before  the  endjof  the 
year,  another  “tall  and  reverend  head”  would 
be  laid  low  io  the  death  of  the  Pope,  who  is  in 
hia  eighty-third  year,  and  shows  signs  of  daily 
increasing  weakneaa.  An  English  artist  in 
Rome  baa  made  a  sketch  of  the  aged  Pontiff,  as 
be  takes  his  daily  walk,  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
walk  where  he  drags  on  with  feeble  stepa, )  in 
tbe  private  garden  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  re 
served  for  him  alone,  and  into  which  no  etranger 
may  intrude.  In  the  picture  he  ia  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  an  attendant,  last  he  should 
fall,  and  thus  bent  with  age.  he  aeeaa  to  be 
taking  hia  last  faltering  atepi  to  the  grave. 

A  report  from  Rome  aaya  that : 

“The  condition  of  the  Pope  no  longer  admits 
of  diaguise.  Hia  health  has  gradually  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  Hia  Holineas  is  now  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who  rarely  epeaka.  His  voice  ia  of  the 
weakest;  thinking  tires  him,  and  prayers  con- 
fuae  him.  He  has  been  observed  to  commence 
the  same  prayer  ten  times  without  noticing  the 
repetition. 

“Cardinal  Kampolia,  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
conducta  all  Vatican  businees.  “ 

This  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  tbe  end 
which  cannot  be  far  off.  If  bo,  the  Pope  will 
add  a  third  to  the  great  European  figures  that 
pass  away  in  ihia  memorable  year. 

One  leesoD  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  eucceesion  of 
events  in  the  war  that  has  now  come  to  an 
end  ia  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our  aenaes 
by  prophets  of  destruction.  Tbe  war  was  de¬ 
clared  on  tbe  21at  of  April,  and  only  ten  days 
before  that  date  The  Evening  Poet  took  up  ita 
parable  againa^  ua,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets 
fortseeing  acd  foretelling  tbe  fall  of  Babylon.  We 
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giva  the  rarj  worda  of  tha  prophat— which  The 
Sun  now  “raauiracta,**  and  which  haa  a  aepnl- 
ehral  tone  like  a  Toioe  Iran  the  grave: 

“In  caae  of  war  with  Spain,  an  important 
queation  will  be,  How  long  will  it  laat  7  It  la 
gMmrally  aaaamed  that,  aince  andi  a  war  would 
be  txgun  on  account  of  Cuba,  the  taking  of  that 
ialand  would  bj  na  be  the  end  of  it  Bat  that 
does  not  follow.  .  .  .  Inatead  of  being  weaker 
after  loaing  Cuba,  and,  perhape,  Porto  Rico, 
Spain  UHMld  be  stronger  than  before  and  in 
much  better  condition  to  fight.  The  war  would 
then  be  prosecuted  on  the  ocean  wherever  any 
American  or  Spaniah  ahipi  are  found— warships 
and  other  Spanish  commerce  would  be  swept 
from  the  ocean,  and  ours  also.  We  have  more 
to  lose  than  Spain,  but  whether  little  or  much, 
it  would  all  go.  It  would  not  be  neceaaary  that 
any  of  our  merchant  ships  be  actually  captured. 
The  rates  of  marine  insurance  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tory,  and  that  would  nettle  the  whole  question. 
Our  ships  would  not  leave  our  own  porta.  Our 
goods  would  either  be  carried  in  foreign  bot- 
toma,  both  coastwise  and  otherwise,  or  not  be 
carried  at  all.  British  commerce  would  be  the 
princpal  gainer.  The  German,  French,  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Italian  ship  owners,  would  gain  in 
proportion  to  their  available  tonnage.  They 
would  divide  the  spoils  of  both  Spanish  and 
American  commerce  among  themselves,  and 
rightly  so.  That  would  be  one  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  that  both  combatants  would  suffer.  It 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
shipping  and  to  the  duration  of  the  war. 

“/•  there  any  reason  why  such  a  war  should 
ever  end  f  Other  Powers  might  interfere,  but 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  end  at  our 
option.  Spain  is  so  far  distant  that  we  could 
not  invade  her  even  if  we  had  an  army;  but  tre 
have  no  army,  and  it  appears  that  Congress  is 
not  in  favor  of  having  one.  Congress  we  are 
told,  wants  a  war.  but  wants  it  without  soldiers, 
or,  at  all  events,  without  trained  officers.  Dur 
ing  the  laat  Administration  it  wanted  to  have 
Its  bills  paid  without  money.  It  wants  to  have 
warships  without  steel  plates  That  is  th^  rea¬ 
son  we  ate  buying  ships  abroad  now.  Other 
nations  go  to  war  on  a  gold  basis,  and  take  great 
pains  to  have  the  gold  in  readiness.  We  should 
probably  go  about  it  on  the  silver  basis,  or  reach 
it  soon.  .  .  .  Many  droll  cooceptiuos  hod  lodg 
ment  in  the  national  capital,  but  the  drollest  of 
all  is  the  conception  that  the  war  would  natnially 
end  with  our  taking  Cuba.  .  .  .  Spain,  as  we 
have  said,  is  too  tut  distant  to  be  invaded  by 
us,  eten  if  we  had  an  army.  What  else  can  we 
do  to  her  7  How  can  we  compel  her  to  stop 
fighting  after  we  take  Cuba  7  What  form  of 
coercion  can  we  put  upon  her  7  She  can  send 
out  'commerce  destroyers'  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

.  .  .  They  cost  the  Government  nothing.  Is  It 
supposed  that  we  can  chase  them  off  the  ocean  7 
.  .  .  But  Spain  has  a  navy  of  her  own  .  .  . 
She  has  dry  docks,  and  that  is  more  than  we 
can  boast  of.  She  has  nearly  as  many  ships 
to  begin  with  as  we  have,  and  she  can  build 
more  according  to  her  need— not  as  many  as 
ice  can,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  prolong  the  war 
indefinitely,  since  one  cruiser  afioat  will  anni- 
hiltM  mora  commerce  than  ten  can  protect. 
Have  not  our  jingoes  been  telling  us  for  many 
years  what  havoc  they  could  make  with  British 
commerce  by  means  of  half  a  dosen  fast  cruisers  7 
And  cannot  Spain  perform  the  same  office  for  us. 
not  to  mention  her  volunteer  Ueet  of  privateers  7 

“It  may  be  said  that  we  can  blockade  Spain, 
but  nobody  really  believes  that  We  cannot 
blockade  her  any  more  than  she  can  blockade 
us.  We  have  no  coaling  stations  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  we  shall  get  scant  help  in  that 
way  from  any  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  if  we 
^ow  ourselves  the  disturbers  of  the  world's 
peace  by  beginning  the  war.  Spain  has  shown 
her  prudence  by  withdrawing  her  warships  from 
Havana,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  let  us  fire  the  first 
gun.  If  we  attack  Havana  while  her  ships  are 
absent,  there  can  never  be  any  question  as  to 
how  hostilitiss  began.  The  Franco  Prussian 
war  of  1870  dimonstrated  that  the  world's  sym 
pathy  is  a  great  factor  in  wars  at  the  present 
day.  Even  when  not  accompanied  by  active 
help,  it  encourages  one  side  and  depresses  the 
o^er.  ‘Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quar 
rel  just.’ 

“There  is  no  means  to  localise  the  strife  or 
confine  it  to  West  Indian  waters.  Modern  wars 
between  maritime  nations  rage  over  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  they  may  rage  as  long 
as  Ae  combatants  can  keep  anything  afloat.  We 
can  imagine  some  surprise  on  the  part  of  our 


jingoes,  alter  ‘clearing  Spain  out  of  Onba,'  if 
the  war  should  be  found  to  be  still  active  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  and  other  ocean%  but  we 
could  bardly  expect  Spain  to  discontinue  the 
fight  because  she  had  lost  the  first  round.  .  .  . 
In  Miort,  it  rests  with  ns  to  begin  the  war,  but 
it  does  not  rest  with  us  lb  end  it,  and  we  should 
be  very  foolish  to  ask  Spain  to  oblige  us  by 
stopping  it  merely  because  we  bad  taken  Onba 
from  her." 

PENCILLING8  AT  MOUONK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Onyler. 

Lakb  Mobonk,  AngoBt  11,  ISM. 

Among  the  most  delightful  features  of  this 
charming  sprat  are  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  happy 
mode  of  their  observance.  They  fulfil  quaint  old 
Herbert’s  description  of  a  “bridal  of  the  earth 
and  sky.  ’  ’  No  excursions  of  any  kind  by  car¬ 
riage  or  by  boats  on  the  lake  are  permitted,  and 
all  the  guests  seem  to  catch  the  Sabbatic  spirit 
that  prevails  At  the  morning  hour  of  service 
in  the  large  parlor,  they  all  attend ;  and  ministers 
of  different  denominations  officiate.  Last  Lord’s 
day  morning  there  were  over  four  hundred  at 
the  service,  and  I  never  had  a.more  inspiring 
congregation.  It  was  about  the  fortieth  dis¬ 
course  that  1  have  delivered  here;  and  there 
were  some  piersons  present  who  have  heard 
nearly  every  one  of  them ;  for  the  people  who 
come  here  have  a  wonderful  propiensity  to  come 
again.  In  the  evening,  the  parlor  was  thronged 
again  at  the  usual  service  of  sacred  song,  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Hall  of  Troy  led  the  “full  tide  of 
song*'  with  her  accustomed  skill  and  enthusiasm. 

As  I  looked  over  the  assembly  last  Sabbath,  1 
saw  the  veteran.  Dr.  Stille  of  Philadelphia,  the 
ex-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
who  has  been  here  for*  twenty  five  consecutive 
summers  I  Also  Dr.  J.  Mason  Ferris  of  the 
“Christian  Intelligencer,’*  who  has  been  here 
almost  as  long,  and  Dr.  Roseman,  the  German 
Reformed  piastor  from  Reading,  President  Booth 
of  our  Auburn  Seminary,  and  two  or  three  Epis- 
copial  clergymen.  Among  the  good  laymen  pres 
ent  was  the  Hon.  James  L.  Loomis  of  Attica, 
who  was  a  State  Senator  twenty  years  ago,  and 
in  of  'be  sort  of  solid  timber  that  we  need  now 
in  our  legislative  halls.  Mr.  Warcer  Van  Nor 
den  and  a  goodly  array  of  elders  and  deacons 
from  several  churches  gave  the  audience  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Thirty  or  forty  young 
pieople — who  keep  the  golf  grounds  lively  during 
the  week — made  up  a  big  chorus-choir,  and  I 
saw  several  Quakers  joining  in  the  music  with 
a  seat  that  would  have  quite  astonished  George 
Fox. 

Dr.  Booth  is  called  away  from  us  to-day  to 
officiate  at  the  funeral  of  a  lovely  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady  of  Auburn,  wboie  death  on 
the  railway-train  near  Denver  last  Monday  haa 
awakened  a  wide  spread  grief.  She  bad  lately 
graduated  from  Wells  College  with  high  honors, 
and  her  piarents  hoping  to  arrest  a  pulmonary 
attack  by  a  changs  of  climate  were  taking  her 
to  California.  There  is  a  piathoa  in  such  a 
bereavement  that  is  too  deep  for  worda  And 
there  is  no  strain  so  severe  on  the  nwvous  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  a  sympathetic  minister  as  to  conduct 
a  funeral  service  like  this  which  appeals  so 
deeply  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart.  I 
suspect  that  every  true  pastor  will  confess  that 
no  pulpit  service  ever  demands  such  a  strain 
upon  him  as  when  he  is  called  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep,  and  to  bring  consolations  to 
those  who  wonder  why  a  loving  God  has  laid 
such  mysterious  afflictions  upon  them.  No  faith¬ 
ful  minister  has  a  right  to  harden  his  heart  in  a 
house  of  mourning  lest  the  exercise  of  sympathy 
should  cause  him  suffering.  Those  tears  of  our 
Master  beside  a  tomb  at  Bethany  ought  to  teach 
His  servants  that  the  closer  they  draw  to  the 
bereaved  in  dark  hours  of  sorrow,  the  closer  will 
He  draw  to  them. 

Now  that  this  wearisome  war  is  nearing  its 
end,  much  relief  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  our  brave  troops  who  are  exposed  to  the  dan¬ 


gers  of  those  pestUential  climes.  But  after  the 
last  shot  is  fired,  new  troubles  and  new  perils 
must  begin.  A  large  military  force  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  police  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  until  chaos 
is  reduced  to  order ;  if  our  government  should 
assume  the  control  of  those  semi-barbarous 
Philippines  also,  then  not  less  than  60,000 
American  troops  would  be  required  in  that  sort 
of  exile  from  their  native  land  I  Will  volun¬ 
teers  rush  gladly  thither  7  Mr.  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Millan,  the  ex-Preaident  of  the  New  York  Park 
Board,  who  recently  returned  from  Cuba,  makes 
the  following  statement.  He  nays : 

“It  was  my  lot  to  land  at  Santiago  the  day 
after  its  capture.  I  could  find  nothing  in  Santi¬ 
ago  worth  seeing  except  the  art  windows  in  the 
cathedrals.  Filthy  seweis  run  under  the  side¬ 
walks,  and  thatched  huts  erected  long  years  ago 
line  the  streets.  I  wanted  to  get  an  idea  what 
the  Cuban  was  like  in  his  habits  and  mode  of 
living,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so,  I  thought,  was 
to  question  the  soldiers  who  had  been  associated 
with  them,  to  speak  to  the  Rough  Riders  and 
the  Seventy  first  boys.  In  questioning  the  sol¬ 
diers  about  the  Cubans,  I  found  the  reply  of 
one  was  the  verdict  of  all.  He  said :  ‘I  have 
seen  degradation  in  negro  slaves,  but  never  have 
I  seen  such  degradation  an  a  Cuban  exhibits  in 
everything  that  means  manhcod.  They  would 
steal  the  blankets  from  under  our  wounded  men, 
and  I  would  just  as  soon  shoot  one  as  I  would 
a  Spaniard,  if  we  were  not  fighting  for  a  princi¬ 
ple.  ’ 

“The  greatest  disappointment  to  the  Cubans 
was  that  Santiago  was  not  turned  over  to  them 
to  loot.  The  thought  arises  within  me  that, 
after  having  given  the  best  blood  in  our  land, 
we  have  a  very  serious  job  on  our  hands.  Fresh 
troops  must  be  sent  to  Cuba  to  bold  what  has 
cost  us  so  much.  I  don’t  believe  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  fought  in  Cuba  wishes  to  re 
main  there  unless  the  need  be  imperative.’’ 

And  yet  only  five  months  ago  our  American 
Senate  absolutely  voted  to  acknowledge  these 
creatures  as  an  “independent  Republic  of  Cuba,  ’’ 
and  our  generals  and  admirals  would  have  had 
to  lubmit  to  such  characters  »s  Gomes  aod 
Garcia  I  After  eu.:ha  narrow  escape  from  Jingo 
Statesmanahip,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  noble 
President  and  bis  cabinet  will  be  saved  from 
further  pressure  by  rash  aod  reckless  “Imperial¬ 
ism  7’’  We  are  about  confronting  tremendous 
difficulties  and  dangers.  We  shall  have  no  small 
“elephant’’  on  our  hands  in  Cuba,  and  perhaps 
several  hornet’s  nests  in  the  Philippines.  Elo¬ 
quent  rhetoric  about  “never  haulitg  down  the 
flag’’  (which  we  once  wisely  did  from  the  con¬ 
quered  City  of  Mexico,)  and  about  our  “mag¬ 
nificent  destiny  as  a  world  power’’  will  not  help 
the  solution  of  questions  that  will  tax  all  the 
reeources  of  Statesmanship  and  patriotism.  Less 
bluster,  and  more  earnest  prayer  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  God  for  guidance  through  these  thickening 
emergencies  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of 
all  thoughtful  Christian  citizens.  The  eyes  of 
Christendom  are  on  us;  may  our  eyes  not  be 
blinded  by  ambitious  and  imperialistic  delua.ons  I 

Two  o(  New  York’s  beat  known  churches  are 
being  overhauled  at  their  steeple- tops  The 
sombre  Madiaoo-Square  Church,  (Dr.  Park- 
hurst’s.  )  h.s  a  net  work  of  email  timbers  which 
compleetly  conceals  its  tall  spire  from  bottom 
to  top— all  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  cap¬ 
stone  and  finial  during  one  of  the  remarkable 
electric  sterms  of  the  early  summer.  And  the 
Brick  Church,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-sev¬ 
enth  street,  has  just  mounted  a  new  weather- 
vane,  the  old  one  having  become  unreliable, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  conspicuous  public 
service.  The  vane  and  ball  beneath,  including 
the  column  on  which  they  rest,  are  gilded,  as 
was  the  style  when  the  church  stood  at  the  head 
of  Beekman  street,  occupying  the  sites  of  the 
present  Potter  and  Times’  buildings. 
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A  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  OBSERVE 
THE  TOUNO  MEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 

Our  city  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Stokes,  as  associated  with  that  of  the  Dodges, 
as  ooe  of  the  families  of  our  city  noted  for  their 
benevolence  and  devotion  to  all  good  causes. 
One  of  them,  stricken  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
two  children,  has  recently  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  for  the  special  purpose  of  observing  the 
Toung  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  all  coun 
tries.  At  our  request,  he  has  furnished  a  brief 
outline  of  his  journey,  which  we  give  to  our 
readers : 

Dbab  Dr.  Field  :  I  was  brought  up  on  The 
Observer  and  The  Evangelist.  I  can  sse  my 
grandmother  now  reading  one  of  these  papers 
and  holding  a  candle  for  I'ght  so  near  to  it,  (so 
intent  was  she  in  getting  every  word.)  that  she 
did  not  notice  that  she  had  set  it  on  fire  until 
the  paper  was  all  in  a  blaze.  I  can  remember, 
too,  my  gocd  mother  putting  aside  the  "Secular 
Department’’  of  The  Observer,  or  as  we  called 
it,  the  "wicked  side,"  which  was  only  to  be  read 
on  week  days,  lest  by  some  accident  we  should 
torn  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper  during  the 
Sabbath  day  I  I  do  not  think  it  was  really  so 
wicked,  because,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there 
are  many  authentic  statements  made  in  The 
Observer  of  godly  people  who  have  lived  to  a 
great  age  and  been  translated,  no  doubt  as  the 
effect  of  their  constant  reading  of  The  Observer. 
So,  when  you,  as  an  editor  and  one  of  my  old 
friends,  ask  for  a  few  words  about  my  recent 
tour  around  the  world,  I  cannot  refuse. 

Starting  from  San  Francisco,  our  first  stop 
was  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  were  inter 
eeted  in  discussing  with  leading  men  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  protectorate  and  annexation ;  and  also 
the  laying  of  a  dire.t  cable,  since  in  process  of 
accomplishment.  As  these  Islands  have  been  for 
years  almost  entirely  controlled  by  Americans,  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  come  under  our 
charge  at  last. 

As  a  delega  e  from  our  Interaational  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
I  was  kindly  received  by  the  organization  in 
Honolulu.  There  is  much  to  interest  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  these  beautiful  Islands,  and  we  also  made 
a  visit  to  the  great  volcano,  which  is  on  another 
island  about  eighty  miles  from  Honolulu. 

The  trip  to  Japan  was  a  beautiful  one,  passing 
as  we  did  the  lovely  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  larding  in  nine  days  at  Yokohama.  This 
wonderful  country  is  but  slowly  accepting  the 
Occidental  ideas  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  concerned.  Still,  they  are  a  bright  and  pro 
gressive  people.  The  greatest  advance  is  among 
the  young  men,  especially  students,  and  in  guid¬ 
ing  these  our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Aasocia 
tion  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the  chief  forces. 

In  China,  we  visited  Shanghai  and  Tientsin, 
and  thence  up  the  Piho  River  bythe" house  boat" 
to  Pekin,  and  then  to  the  tombs  of  the  Mings  and 
the  great  wall  of  China.  On  this  expedition  a 
relative  of  ours.  Dr.  Bjudinot  Atterbury,  kindly 
acted  as  our  guide  and  interpreter.  He  is  one  of 
the  physicians  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  intimated 
that  we  might  see  His  Excellency  if  we  chose 
to  get  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
which  we  thought  was  hardly  worth  while.  Li 
himself,  when  he  wishes  to  speak  with  the 
Emperor,  must  have  his  audience  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  keep  his  head  down 
toward  the  ground  while  in  His  Majesty’s  pres¬ 
ence  ! 

Poor  China  I  moribund,  and  being  disinte¬ 
grated  by  its  own  coiroption,  the  home  of  the 
blackmailer  and  briber,  who  can  give  points  even 
to  Tammany.  Her  only  hope  is  in  the  religion 
of  Christ,  which  with  ail  the  labor  of  American 
and  English  missionaries,  has  made  but  little 
progress  as  compared  with  the  enormous  popu¬ 
lation.  Their  hope  is  in  the  young  men,  and 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  espe¬ 


cially  tbat  started  among  the  students  by  Mr. 
Mott  of  our  Committee,  promises  the  greatest 
succeee 

From  Pekin  via  Shanghai,  Canton  and  Hong 
Kong  we  went  to  Singapore,  and  so  on  to  Ceylon, 
visiting  the  mountainous  interior  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  island,  where  the  troops  and  the  Government 
retire  during  the  hot  season,  but  we  can  frankly 
say,  in  our  whole  tour  around  the  world,  we  ex 
perienced  no  heat  so  great  as  that  of  the  past 
few  days  in  New  York, 

From  Ceylon  we  went  to  Madras,  where  Mr. 
McConaughy,  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  doing  a  grand  work. 

Thence  up  to  Calcutta,  where  we  attended  a 
Conference  of  the  Associations  of  India  and 
aided  in  the  founding  of  an  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Young  Women’s  work. 

Across  India  via  Agra  and  Lahore,and  the  Khy- 
ber-Pass  to  Bombay,  where  we  took  the  steamer 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  plague  was  raging. 
From  thence  via  Egypt  and  Greece  aod  Corfu 
to  Italy.  Here  we  stayed  awhile  till  the  Asso 
elation  in  Rome  could  enter  their  new  building. 
Thence  on  with  a  tour  of  the  Southern  Aseocia 
tions  of  France,  till  we  reached  Parle  with  its 
large  building  and  some  thousand  members. 
Uur  Ambassador,  General  Porter,  was  present 
at  the  great  reception  given  there,  lending  his 
aid  and  countenance  as  always  to  those  organisa¬ 
tions  where  his  fellow  countrymen  are  inter 
ested.  From  France  we  crossed  to  England, 
where  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  with  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  meetings,  claimed  our  attention,  ending 
with  the  British  National  Conference  at  Glas¬ 
gow.  From  this  we  went  to  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Russia.  Thence  returning  to  Great  Britain, 
we  attended  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Con¬ 
ference,  and  also  the  Great  Convention  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  which  has 
just  been  held  at  Basle.  Following  that  came 
the  World’s  Students’  Conference  at  Eisenach, 
with  its  memories  of  Luther.  Some  of  our  dele¬ 
gates  had  a  kind  invitation  from  the  Grand 
Duke  to  worship  in  the  Chapel  where  Luther 
used  to  preach,  and  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Castle  of  Wartburg. 

This  in  a  mere  hint  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  take  part  in  since  we  left  our  native  shore, 
which  only  serves  to  impress  us  more  and  more 
with  the  need  of  the  young  men  of  the  world  for 
vital  Christianity,  and  to  prove  that  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the  best 
agents  for  its  spread,  an  opinion  tbat  we  found 
among  the  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
that  we  visited  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  returned  to  find  our  country  in  war,  and 
suddenly  called  upon  to  decide  tremendous  prob 
lems;  a  war  in  which  we  firmly  believe  tbat 
Providence  is  using  this  nation  for  the  advance 
ment  of  justice  and  truth;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
that  Great  Britain,  the  foremost  colonizing  and 
civilizing  nation  of  the  world,  has  extended  the 
open  band  to  us.  We  saw  in  the  Orient  the  great¬ 
ness  of  her  power,  the  vastness  of  her  accom 
plishments,  and  feel  tbat  these  two  nations 
joined  together  on  a  foundation  of  peace  and 
good  will,  can  advance  the  coming  of  the  King 
of  Peace  as  no  other  historical  event  has  done  or 
can  do.  We,  therefore,  took  great  pleasure  in 
working  for  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  East  and 
in  Great  Britain  for  this  object,  and  rejoice  to 
find  tbat  Great  Britain  at  least  has  put  her  sug 
geetione  into  practical  form  in  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Committee.  S.  James  Stokes. 


MOHONK. 

Far  in  the  distance  hills  rest,  dimly  bine ; 

Nearer  the  houses,  where  is  whirl  of  life. 

Fair  groves  and  meadows  interspersed  between  ; 
A  singing  streamlet  windii  g  gently  on  ; 

And  the  full  shining  of  the  sun  o’er  all. 
Although  far  on  its  course  to  meet  the  hills. 

A  faint  base  clothes  their  sides,  as  though  a  veil 
Of  (ome  such  gauzy  stuff  as  ladles  wear 
Were  put  on  lest  the  sun  should  look  too  hard. 

A  quiet  afternoon,  but  fit  for  dreams. 

Under  the  sheltering  shade  of  some  cool  *'  Rest.” 

— JxANRia  Rosa  Carson. 

Pblbaii  Manor.  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MINUTES. 

The  new  Minutea  show  an  inoreaae  of  only 
seven  pagea  over  those  of  last  year. 

The  publication  of  the  new  Digest  marks  tho 
Assembly  of  1898. 

The  list  of  Overtures  shows  two  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  and  several  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  term  of  service  of  the  Stated  Clerks 
throughout  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Minutes,  May  21st  was  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  May  23d  was  Monday.  But  the  in¬ 
tervening  day  was  "Sabbath."  Probably  this 
is  regarded  as  an  improvement  upon  the  heathen 
nomenclature  of  the  other  days. 

Pastors  will  please  remember  that  during  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  they  are  to  preach  on  Sabbath. 
Observance. 

Isn’t  there  danger  of  resolutions  of  thanks 
becoming  so  common  as  to  be  ridiculous  ?  The 
number  of  times  that  certain  prominent  persons 
receive  thanks  for  able,  courteous  and  valuable 
services  is  something  alarming.  It  is  expected 
that  every  official  and  committeeman  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  will  do  his  duty.  Why  should  he 
be  continually  and  effusively  thanked  for  so 
doing  f 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  list  of  ex- 
Moderators  during  the  year.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie, 
(1865)  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  (1866)  are  still 
the  oldest  surviving  Moderators  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  branches. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  losses  of  our 
churches  by  death,  dismission  and  discipline, 
have  been  recorded.  After  several  years  of  over¬ 
tures,  and  reports  tbat  no  action  be  taken,  it  ha* 
at  last  been  found  possible  to  revise  and  improve 
the  inerrant  and  infallible  statistica  of  our 
Ohurch.  Let  future  reformers  take  courage  I 
The  figures  thus  given  for  the  first  time,  show 
tbat  during  the  year,  11,406  members  of  our 
churches  died,  and  56,402  were  dropped  or  dis¬ 
missed,  making  a  total  of  67,808  lost  from  our 
lists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  added  57,041  on 
confession,  and  37,125  by  letter,  a  total  addition 
of  91,166.  This  gives  a  net  gain  of  26,358.  But 
the  totals  of  communicants  for  the  last  two  years 
show  a  gain  of  only  14,966.  It  would  hardly  be 
expected  that  these  figures  would  "prove"  on 
the  first  trial.  Another  year  will  doubtless  show 
more  accurate  returns.  According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures,  we  lost  by  dismission  and  discipline,  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  number  that  we  added  on  con¬ 
fession,  (56,402  and  57,041.)  whils  we  added 
only  37,125  by  letter,  or  19.277  lees  than  we  lost. 
This  difference  partly  represents  the  cases  of 
discipline,  not  separately  reported,  but  also 
shows  a  considerable  larger  number  ol  letters 
granted  than  received. 

A  new  and  valuable  feature  is  the  additional 
tables  of  summaries.  They  include  a  summary 
by  Synods  of  statistics  relating  to  ministers  and 
churches,  and  a  report  upon  Young  People’* 
Societies.  The  first  table  shows  that  we  last 
year  licensed  329  men,  and  ordained  290.  We 
installed  493  pastors,  and  dismissed  389.  We 
also  received  54  ministers  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  dismissed  36  to  such.  Ws  organised 
only  four  churches,  and  dissolved  seven. 

These  statistics  are  confessedly  incomplete, 
but  show  progress  in  recording  this  important 
part  of  the  Church’s  work.  The  contributions 
for  the  year  show  a  alight  gain,  though  leas 
than  any  previous  year,  except  1897.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  causes  show  a  gain :  Foreign  Missions, 
$68,040;  Ohurch  Erection,  $24,919;  Relief, 
$9,720;  Freediren,  $12,861;  Synodical  Aid, 
$11,104;  Board  of  Aid,  $55,568;  Congregational, 
$239,933.  The  following  show  a  lose:  Home 
Missions,  $69,775;  Sunday  school  Work,  $9  027 
Eiducstion,  16,175;  Miscellaneous,  $60,246. 

A  new  feature  is  a  table  of  atated  meetings  of 
Presbyteries,  arranged  according  to  Synods. 

W.  S,  J. 
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PEiCE  WITH  HONOR  AND  PEACE  WITH 
BIOUTEOUSNE89. 

At  last  peace  has  come,  and  peace  in  the 
right  way — not  by  concessions  that  yielded  all 
that  we  fought  for,  as  if  we  needed  to  be  for¬ 
given.  That  would  have  been  the  peace  of  the 
coward,  that  would  have  made  ns  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  as  well  as  humiliated  before  the  world. 
We  stand  at  the  end  just  where  we  stood  at  the 
beginning,  convinced  that  our  cause  was  a  right¬ 
eous  cause,  and  one  that  could  not  be  ignored  by 
a  powerful  nation  like  ours.  As  Livingstone 
called  the  slave-trade  “the  open  sore  of  the 
world,”  so  was  the  oppression  and  cruelty  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  the  “open  sore”  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some,  indeed,  tried  to  abate  our  indignation 
by  saying  that  these  stories  were  exaggerated. 
They  admitted  that  there  were  many  dark  spots 
in  Cuba,  but  were  there  not  dark  spots  every¬ 
where  f  Have  not  we  had  our  times  of  trouble  T 
Even  here  in  the  rich  city  of  New  York  have 
there  not  been  hard  winters,  when  thousands 
were  out  of  work ;  when  men  and  women  were 
shivering  with  cold  and  pinched  with  hunger  T” 
Yes;  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  these 
wretched  creatures  were  driven  from  their  homes 
into  walled  towns,  where  they  bad  no  food  to 
eat,  nor  clothing  to  put  on  !  Never  was  there 
seen  such  a  long  'column  of  wretchedness  and 
misery,  marching  to  the  grave  1 
That  this  was  not  all  the  picture  of  our  imag¬ 
ination  was  proved  by  the  strongest  testimony. 
It  was  not  merely  a  “woman's  tale,”  but  strong 
men,  not  easily  shaken  by  the  sight  of  woe,  who 
went  down  to  Cuba  to  see  for  tbemielves,  came 
back  saying  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  I 
Then  began  to  appear  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people.  Ships  were  loaded  in  our 
ports  with  food  for  the  hungry  and  clothes  for 
the  naked,  while  Miss  Barton  and  her  assistants 
were  bringing  cleanliness  and  careful  nursing 
into  the  hospitals  of  Cuba,  foul  and  dingy, 
where  the  famished  creatues,  wan  and  weary, 
seemed  to  shrink  into  the  darkness  that  they 
might  die  unseen.  Our  countrymen  breathed  more 
freely  when  they  beard  of  thie4>artial  relief.  It 
was  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  darkness  when  sud 
denly  there  came  on  the  midnight  air  a  terrific 
explosion  which  sent  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
of  our  brave  sailors  into  eternity  I  What  a  fearful 
“accident  !”  And  bow  strange  that  it  should 
“happen”  to  an  American  instead  of  an  English 
ship  of  war:  and  that  it  should  “happen”  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  1  Some  were  weak  enough  to 
accept  this  explanation,  but  Americana  who 
walked  about  the  streets  observed  an  air  of  secret 
satisfaction  in  the  faces  of  the  Spanish  officers 
which  seemed  to  say  that  they  knew  more  than 
they  cared  to  tell  I 

We  here  at  home  tried  to  accept  their  account¬ 
ing  for  it.  Even  our  patient  and  long-enduring 
President  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  poasible 
theory  —  and  in  his  first  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  referred  to  our  long  and  friendly  relations 
with  Spain,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that 
the  Queen  would  make  such  explanations  as 
would  relieve  the  minds  of  our  people.  He 
went  so  far  that  many  called  it  weakness.  It 
was  not  weakness,  but  the  gentleness  of  strength, 
that  bears  and  forbears,  till  even  hit  patience 
was  exhausted. 

And  so  at  last  came  war— an  issue  that  was  as 
inevitable  as  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  on  that 


midnight  when  treacherous  bands  placed  the 
torpedoes  under  it. 

If  war  must  come,  the  swifter  it  is  the  more 
merciful.  Yet  as  it  is  of  all  things  in  human 
affairs  the  easiest  to  begin,  it  is  the  most  diffi 
cult  to  bring  to  an  end.  The  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  dragged  on  for  nearly  eight  years  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown.  The  war  of  1812  did 
not  end  till  1815.  The  Civil  War  deluged  our 
land  in  blood  for  four  years.  But  the  war  with 
Spain  has  lasted  lees  than  four  montht,  in  which 
the  issue  has  been  decided  with  a  swiftness  that 
has  amased  the  whole  world.  At  the  first  out¬ 
look  the  chances  seemed  so  nearly  even  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  result.  For¬ 
eign  observer},  who  had  seen  the  Spanish  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean,  thought  the  Americans 
had  a  hard  job  before  them,  especially  if  they 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  war  far  from  home. 
The  Spanish  naval  officers  who  paced  up  and 
down  the  Boulevards  in  Paris  were  proud  of  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  metal  they  were  made 
of,  while  their  French  brothers  anticipated  for 
them  an  easy  victory,  in  which  they  would  teach 
the  Yankees  a  lesson  how  to  behave  in  the  pres 
ence  of  their  betters,  and  heartily  wished  the 
Spaniards  victory  on  land  and  sea. 

To  warriors  in  this  state  of  mind,  whether 
French  or  Spsnisb,  it  was  a  startling  surprise, 
as  well  as  a  bitter  disappointment,  to  bear  a 
deep,  low  rumbling  like  that  of  an  earthquake 
from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  where  a  Span 
ish  fleet,  in  a  Spanish  port,  protected  by  its 
own  fortresi,  was  not  only  defeated,  but  de¬ 
stroyed.  while  on  the  side  of  the  American  fleet 
there  was  not  the  loss  of  a  man  1 
A  few  weeks  passed  and  the  same  wcrk  of  an 
nihilation  was  repeated  in  the  fleet  of  Cer  era 
on  this  side  of  the  globe,  though  in  this  case 
there  was'just  one  man  killed  I  while  at  Manila 
there  was  not  even  one  I  In  both  cases  every 
Spanish  ship  was  sunk,  or  left  a  wreck,  while 
the  crews  were  saved  from  the  devouring  sea 
only  by  the  American  cailors,  who  put  off  in 
boats,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  deep  to 
pick  up  the  drowning  Spaniards — a  mtgnanimity 
towards  an  enemy  that  has  few  examples  in  his¬ 
tory. 

After  such  victories  on  the  sea  it  was  left  to 
our  soldiers  to  show  the  same  courage  and  skill  in 
the  seige  and  capture  of  Santiago,  where  our 
army  captured  an  army  larger  than  their  own 
and  that  was  fighting  in  a  fortified  city.  With 
its  surrender,  the  war  was  transferred  to 
Porto  Rico,  where  our  troops  landed  without 
resistance  and  had  a  holiday  march  across 
the  island  toward  San  Juan,  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  announcement  of  an  arm  is 
tice,  proposed  by  Spain  through  the  medium  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  in  which  the  parties 
have  so  far  agreed  as  to  fix  the  terms  of  peace— 
that  are  to  be  put  in  precise  and  exact  form  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  both  parties  in  Paris. 

Here  ends  the  war — that  instead  of  being  drawn 
out  like  our  Civil  War  for  four  years,  has  been 
“begun,  continued  aqd  ended”  in  less  than 
four  montha  1  a  little  more  th»n  the  hundred 
days  of  Napoleon  from  his  escape  from  Elba  to 
the  last  battle  at  Waterloo.  In  a  time  so  brief 
we  have  seen  the  whole  tragedy  from  the  begin 
ning  to  the  end.  And  looking  back  upon  it,  we 
aay  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  worth  all  that 
it  cost :  that  it  has  cleared  the  foul  and  murky  air 
of  the  tropics,  and  let  in  the  cool  and  bracing  air 
of  a  more  temperate  climate,  the  forerunner  of  a 
greater  liberty  and  a  purer  and  better  civilixa 
tion.  For  many  years  I  have  drearaed'of  such  a 
change,  and  “hoped  rather  than  believed”  that 
it  might  come  before  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
that  my  eyes  might  not  close  in  death  before 
they  should  see  it.  And  now  I  give  thanks  to 
my  Maker  that  I  have  lived  to  eee  the  last  trace 
of  Spanish  government  and  Spanish  cruelty 
swept  from  this  Western  Hemisphere  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


A  “MISSIONARY  NECESSITY.” 

The  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
been  flippantly  termed  not  so  much  a  military  as 
a  “missionary”  necessity.  And  it'is  made  an 
argument  against  taking  the  Philippines  that 
the  political  reasons  urged  are  only  .'put  forward 
to  cover  up  the  purpose  to  proselyte  the  natives  I 
The  recent  Missionary  Confeience,  however,  has 
left  no  room  for  the  charge  that  the  American 
Church  favored  war  as  a  means 'of  converting 
the  heathen.  But  it  may  be  tbat^the  war  with 
Spain  has  opened  many  doors,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  enter.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  we  planted 
our  missions  on  the  Caroline  Islands  In  the 
Philippines  the  Roman  .Catholic  Church,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  power  of  Spain,  would  hardly 
permit  any  intrusion  from  Ihe.Protestant  world. 
Now  the  flags  are  changed ;  and  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  are  not  an  intrusion  into^islands  that  are 
governed  by  a  Protestant'power.^Where  war  has 
opened  the  door  the  Church'may  enter. 

This  is  a  very  simple  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  now  stands.  The  larger  question^ia,  whether 
the  new  conditions  have  not.brought  new  obliga¬ 
tions  ?  Should  not  the  Church^of  Christ  take 
the  whole  world  underwits  care  f  We  have 
counted  ourselves  debtors  to  every^race,  in  every 
country,  and  every  clime.  If  we  break  the  power 
of  Spam,  that  has  been  the  most  cruel  of  nuis- 
ters,  have  we  not  a  duty  to  her  long  oppressed 
colonies?  An  English  journal  of  the  highest 
standing,  says,  “The  Americans  can  no  longer 
go  on  living  solely  for  themselves.'^ 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  by  pretending  to  see 
only  the  military  necessity ;  to  let  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  conquest  of  Manila  dwindle  to  obtaining  a 
“coaling  station  I”  Our  Republic  has  never 
been  called  to  govern  foreign  countries,  but  may 
not  Providence  make  it  our  duty  and  our  destiny? 
Cuba  is  not  to  stand  alone  for  some  years, 
for  Porto  Rico  is  already  in  our  bands,  not 
as  a  State  of  the  Union  but  as  a  conquered  posees- 
sion.  Countries  so  near  we  must  govern,  even 
if  we  shrink  from  taking  the  responsibility  for 
those  which  are  so  far  away.  And  if  we  can 
govern  islands  in  the  Atlantic  “without  chang¬ 
ing  our  form  of  government,”  why  can  we  not 
do  the  same  in  the  Pacific  ?  Out  of  such  a 
school  as  Spain  has  kept  there  for  four  hundred 
years,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people  should 
come  unprepared  for  what  we  hope  to  give  them 
in  the  course  of  time  They  may  need  to  have 
protectorates  for  years,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  they  may  learn  to  govern  themselves, 
and  finally  come  into  the  family  of  free  States.  If 
Providence  has  put  this  duty  upon  us,  should 
we  not  accept  it  as  we  would  any  rther 
duty  ?  These  are  very  difficult  questions,  upon 
which  we  do  not  presume  to  speak  with  any 
authority.  All  that  we  claim  is  that  they  are 
open  questions,  that  cannot  be  decided  off¬ 
hand,  in  a  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly, 
any  more  than  in  a  fierce  debate  in  Congress. 
Let  us  go  slow,  and  follow  the  direction  of  Provi 
dence,  as  it  goes  before  us  as  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  R  A.  S. 


HELP  SAVE  THE  BABIEA 
The  St.  John’s  Guild  makes  the  same  sad  re¬ 
port  as  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the  ovher 
Aseosiations  carrying  on  summer  work,  of  lack 
of  funds.  It  certainly  is  only  necessary  for  our 
generous  citizens  to  understand  the  conditions 
to  bring  an  immediate  response  to  their  appeal 
for  aid.  The  numbers  of  little  lives  that  have 
been  saved  by  the  Floating  Hospital  and  the 
Seaside  Hospital  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island, 
cannot  be  computed.  Thousands  of  suffering 
children  are  taken  to  them  each  week,  of  en  in 
almcst  a  dying  condition,  to  be  revived  and  saved 
by  the  devoted  care  of  the  nurses,  the  fresh  sea 
breexes  and  the  good  food.  Contributions, 
which  must  be  given  at  once  to  be  of  aid  in  this 
emergency,  should  be  sent  to  William  R.  War¬ 
ren,  Treasurer,  501  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


August  18,  1898 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ACTING  THE  PART  OF 
THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

In  thinking  of  thone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  must  have 
been  an  ever  present  and  painful  reality,  there 
is  no  one  whose  position  could  have  been  more 
trying  than  that  of  the  American  Consul  at 
Gibraltar.  Mr  Horatio  J.  Sprague  in  the  oidest 
Consul  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  His 
father  was  appointed  by  Andrew  Jackacn,  and 
when  he  died,  his  son  was  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  so  remains  to  this  day.  His  family 
is  the  only  American  family  in  Gibraltar,  or 
was  when  I  was  there,  and  as  be  is  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Spaniards,  (who  rush  into  the 
town  every  morning  as  soon  as  the  gates  are 
opene  1, )  he  sees  a  hundred  of  them  to  one 
American,  and  speaks  the  Spanish  language  as 
be  does  hie  own  mother  tongue. 

But  all  his  kindly  relations  to  them  do  not 
make  him  any  less  an  American,  and  in  any 
matter  of  official  duty  do  man  is  more  prompt 
«nd  eoergetic  than  he.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  a  gratification  to  ooe  of  such  a 
generous  heart,  to  be  able  to  do  an  act  which 
is  in  truth  a  service  to  both  sides,  as  he  does 
when  he  executes  the  commands  of  bis  own  gov¬ 
ernment  to  grant  “safe  conducts’’  to  Spanish 
Transatlantic  steamers  to  cross  the  sea  and  enter 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  to  take  home  the  cap 
tured  soldiers.  The  first  place  was  given  to  the 
sick  and  the  wounded.  On  the  10th  instant  the 
Hospital  ship  Alicante  left  with  1,050  sick  on 
board,  to  be  followed  a  day  or  two  after  by  the 
Isla  de  Luzon  (one  of  those  sent  by  our  Consul), 
with  the  enormous  crowd  of  two  thousand  and 
one  hundred  on  board  1 

The  beauty  of  all  this  is  that,  while  these  are 
Spanish  ships  with  Spanish  soldiers  on  board, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  voyage  is  paid  for  by 
American  money.  Indeed,  ever  since  they  were 
taken  prisoners  three  weeks  since,  they  have 
been  treated  as  our  gueste.  They  have  had  food, 
and  in  abundance,  to  eat ;  and  clothes  to  put 
on ;  and  have  been  cared  for  as  never  were  pria 
oners  before.  After  such  an  experience,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  hereafter  American  travellers 
should  be  the  most  welcome  of  foreigners  in 
Spain,  as  they  have  been  the  most  generous 
enemies  that  the  Spaniards  ever  met  on  land  or 

«ea.  _ 

KILLING  WITH  KINDNBS*. 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  to  kill  a  man. 
We  may  kill  him  with  bullets,  or  we  may  kill 
bim  by  kindness,  not  so  as  to  drive  the  breath 
out  of  his  body,  but  to  make  the  tones  of  bis 
voice  sweeter  and  more  tender,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  the  “old  man’’  has  been  driven  out  of 
him  and  the  “new  man’’  has  come  in.  The  latter 
way  of  dealing  with  an  “enemy’’  has  proved  so 
successful  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  have 
lately  sailed  from  our  shores,  seem  to  have  left 
a  good  deal  of  their  bitterness  behind.  Ad¬ 
miral  Cervera  has  been  quite  overpowered  by  the 
warmth  of  hie  reception  wherever  he  goes.  Im- 
med  ately  after  his  capture  he  was  taken  with 
his  sailors  North  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Porte 
mouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Annapolis.  Now,  as  the  time  of 
his  return  to  Spain  approaches,  be  wished  to  see 
hie  old  comrades,  and  was  accordingly  sent 
North.  But  hardly  could  be  pass  through  a  city 
or  large  town  without  being  greeted  with  cheers. 
In  Boitoa  a  crowd  gathered  round  him  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  as  if  he  were  one  of  our  own 
naval  heroes. 


Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Yonkers  is  on  a 
hasty  trip  to  the  other  side,  having  preached 
once  for  bis  former  London  charge,  the  Maryle 
bone  Presbyterian  Church.  The  congregation 
welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality,  as  did  also 
bis  successor  in  that  pulpit. 


APPORTIONING  THE  BLAME. 

There  never  was  a  great  disaster  in  war,  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval— on  land  or  sea— that  those  who 
were  defeated  did  not  throw  the  blame  on  some 
one  else.  It  ia  so  grateful  to  human  pride  to 
appropriate  the  honors  of  victory  and  so  painful 
to  have  to  bear  the  odium  of  defeat.  As  now 
the  war  is  over,  the  Spanish  commanders  will 
return  to  Spain,  where  all  the  battles  will  be 
fought  over  again.  The  Admirals  and  the  Gen 
erals  will  be  the  objects  of  public  curiosity,  and 
it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  they  should  be 
judged  very  harshly,  if  they  did  not  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  popular  hatred,  as  in  the  case  of  Toral, 
who  defended  Santiago  to  the  last,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  only  when  there  waa  no  possible  hope 
of  saving  the  city,  and  to  continue  the  contest 
would  be  only  a  massacre. 

And  even  Cerveia,  who  fought  so  bravely  when 
he  encountered  the  American  fleet,  will  be  anath¬ 
ematized  that  he  did  not  s-nd  our  ships  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  I  Inceed,  it  is  said  that  he 
has  had  intimation  of  being  called  sharply  to 
account  when  he  returns  to  Madrid.  Since  the 
surrender  he  has  been  treated  by  us  not  only  with 
courtesy,  but  with  the  greatest  respect  as  a 
brave  and  manly  soldier  if  he  did  not  win  the 
victory. 

Turning  their  backs  on  these  two  heroes, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  a  surprise  if  in  Ma 
drid,  the  hero  of  the  war  should  be  the  Cap¬ 
tain  General  Blanco,  who  sat  in  his  castle  at 
Havana,  and  never  gained  a  victory  or  so  much 
as  fired  a  gun.  Already  he  begins  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  fellow  comrades  and  to  judge  them 
sharply  and  severely.  A  few  days  since  Admiral 
Cervera.  while  at  the  railroad  station  in  Annap¬ 
olis,  bidding  farewell  to  friends,  heard,  for  the 
first  time  apparently,  that  Blanco  had  been  send 
ing  telegrams  to  Madrid  before  the  defeat  of  the 
fleet,  asking  for  Cervera’s  removal  and  pronounc 
ing  him  incapable  ! 

“I  have  known  nothing  of  it, ’’ he  declared. 
“If  General  Blanci  occupies  his  time  in  tra¬ 
ducing  me  I  will  pay  no  more  attention  to  him. 
I  will  have  nothing  to'do  with  that  kind  of  a 
man.’’ 

“Why  do  you  not  justify  yourself  now  before 
the  people  of  this  country  and  Spain  T’’  was 
aeked.  “It  might  affect  your  [reception  on  your 
return.’’  *  I  have  no  fears  as  to  my  reception  in 
Spain,’’  replied  the  Admiral.  “After  all  this  is 
over  there  will  be  a  council  which  will  clear  up 
everything.  I  did  my  duty  up  to  the  last 
moment,  and  have  no  fears  as  to  what  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  people  will  be.’’  At  this  Commo¬ 
dore  Paredes,  the  second  in  command  of  Cer- 
vera’s  squadron,  who  was  present,  ssid  : 

“That  ia  a  shame.  Blanco  himself  gave  us 
orders  to  leave  at  four  o’clock,  knowing  very  well 
that  we  would  gn  to  certain  deetruction.  He 
wanted  us  first  to  leave  in  the  darknesi  on  the 
night  before,  but  when  Admiral  Cervera  ex 
plained  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  be  insisted 
that  we  go  the  next  day.  We  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  our  deetruction  ;  not  one  of  us  expected 
to  get  out  alive.  But  we  obeyed  orders  for  the 
sake  of  the  Spanish  flag,  and  to  show  that  we’, 
too,  were  able  at  least  to  die  for  country  and 
honor.’’  Paredes  spoke  with  some  heat,  but  Ad¬ 
miral  Cervera  would  say  nothing  against  Blanco. 
— His  only  answer  was,  “1  shall  msk«  my  report 
to  competent  authorities  on  my  return  to  Spain, 
regardless  of  attacks,  and  they  shall  judge.’’ 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  fully  vindicate 
himself,  but  for  all  that  there  is  a  grrat  deal  of 
bad  blood  in  Ha  ‘  ana  that  ia  boiling  because  it 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  worked  off  in 
the  fire  of  battle.  A  despatch  dated  on  the 
15th  says: 

“An  intense  bitterness  is  prevalent  among  the 
military  commanders  and  the  government  offi- 
cia's  here  over  the  signing  of  the  protocol.  Very 
little  concerning  the  peace  preliminaries  is  per 
mitted  to  be  published  and  General  Blanco  has 


declined  to  be  interviewed.  On  the  whole,  the 
wealthy  Spanish  residents  and  business  men  are 
pleased  that  the  war  is  over,  but  the  bitterness 
of  the  military  ia  due  to  their  lost  chance  to  en¬ 
gage  in  conflict  with  the  United  States.  They 
still  contend  that  they  could  have  held  the  city 
against  whatever  attack  might  have  been  made 
upon  it  and  loudly  deplore  its  surrender  without 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  courage 
and  their  power.  ’’ 

But  while  Blanco  turns  a  look  of  scorn  towards 
Admiral  Montejoy  and  Cervera,  because  they 
surrendered,  he  escapes  the  same  fate  only  by 
resigning  his  office  as  Governor  General  of 
Cuba.  Brave  soldier  as  he  may  be,  he  cannot 
bear  the  humiliation  of  surrendering  Havana, 
and  so  he  lays  down  his  high  trust  that  the 
mortification  may  fall  on  some  one  less  proud. 
His  farewell  proclamation  is  a  wail  of  despair. 
It  has  not  even  the  dignity  of  taking  the  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  that  should  properly  fall 
upon  his  head.  But  let  bim  speak  for  himself. 
On  Monday  he  issued  the  following : 
"Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  (Juba: 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  hie  Majesty 
has  resolved  to  arrange  peace  with  the  United 
States,  I  consider  my  mission  in  this  country  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  I  have  asked  to  be  relieved. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  the  man  who  not  long 
ago  urged  you  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  last 
extremity  to  try  to  turn  your  minds  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  course. 

“I  came  to  this  island,  as  you  all  know,  in 
very  critical  circumstances,  undismayed  by  the 
difficulties  presented,  animated  by  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  pacify  the  island,  and  to  save  it 
for  Spain  with  the  assiatance  of  all  parties;  with 
no  other  purpose  and  no  further  ambition  than 
to  perform  a  service  for  the  country  for  which 
I  poseess  so  warm  a  love 

“Lack  of  faith  and  mistrust  on  the  part  of 
some  and  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  others  have 
been  an  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  attainment 
of  my  hopes,  although  in  spite  of  difficulties  so 
great  the  day  was,  perhaps,  not  far  off  that 
might  have  seen  these  hopes  happily  realized. 

“The  promised  ac.omplishment  of  desires  so 
noble  and  humane  waa  doubtlers  unwelcome  to 
the  enemies  of  our  race  and  of  our  rule  in 
America,  and  suddenly  tearing  off  the  mask 
with  which  they  had  covered  their  ambitious 
plans,  they  openiy  declared  against  us  the  most 
unjust  war  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history, 
when  they  could  have  reasors  of  gratitude  alone 
toward  a  nation  from  which  they  hed  at  all 
limes  received  so  many  proofs  of  regard  and  of 
friendship. 

“We  were  thus  obliged  to  accept  war  at  the 
moment  when  we  could  the  lea^t  have  expected 
it  and  under  circumetances  which  for  that  rea¬ 
eon  were  very  unpropitious.  In  spite  of  this  we 
have  carried  on  the  campaign  with  energy,  pre¬ 
serving  the  territory  of  the  island  a>most  entire, 
and  we  have  at  our  dispoeal  an  army  exercised 
in  war  and  eager  for  glory;  an  army  which  has 
already  made  the  invaders  feel  the  weight  of  our 
arms,  and  at  the  head  of  which  1  had  intended 
to  continue  disputing  foot  by  foot  with  them 
the  land  that  with  such  valor  and  at  the  cost 
of  ro  much  blood  we  have  defended  for  long 
years. 

“The  Government  of  the  nation,  inspired  as¬ 
suredly  by  the  high  interests  of  our  country  and 
desirous  of  securing  your  welfare  and  that  of 
the  other  colonies  as  well,  believes  tost  the  time 
baa  come  to  make  peace,  and  it  is  our  duty  loy¬ 
ally  to  eecond  it  in  its  purposes. 

“But  certainly  I  cannot  be  the  man  called 
upon  to  carry  into  execution  a  policy  nut  to  be 
reconciled  with  my  previous  declarations  and 
with  my  constant  actions  and  settled  ion victions, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  separate  from  you  with  deep 
sorrow  in  this  painful  and  difficult  moment.  1 
shall  not  do  so,  however,  when  the  time  comes 
without  recommending  to  you  the  calm  acd  pru¬ 
dence  CO  necessary  to  rave  the  legitimate  inter 
ests  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  which  represent  the  fruitv 
of  your  labors  and  wh  ch  m  ght  be  endangered 
failing  the  composure  and  discretion  demanded 
by  circumstances  so  serious. 

“In  giving  you  this  advice  I  believe  I  am  ren¬ 
dering  tbs  lact  and  most  disinterested  cervice  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  and  especially  to  those  of 
Havana.  Your  Governor  General, 

“Ramon  Blanco. 

Hataha,  August  IS.  isee. 
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CENTENNIAL  AT  KING'S  FSKKT.  N.  T. 

On  August  ISth,  1796,  the  "Pint  OoDgiege- 
tionel  Church  of  Milton,"  wee  oeganiied  by 
Rot.  Reuben  Permelee,  Rev.  Ii>r»  Woodworth, 
and  Her.  Jacob  Oram.  And  on  August  12th, 
13th,  and  14tb,  1896,  the  good  people  of  King’s 
Ferry  and  Cayuga  county,  aasembled  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  centennial  of  thia  historic  church. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest  and  pleaa 
ure,  and  the  exercises  were  enjoyed  by  large  and 
attentive  audiences.  Many  former  reeidente 
came  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  earlier  years ; 
Auburn,  Aurora,  Genoa,  Moravia,  Ludlowvilie, 
and  other  neighboring  towns  were  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  many  wwe  the  pleaaant  re-unions, 
and  precious  the  recollections  and  reminiscences 
enjoyed. 

The  celebration  began  on  Friday  evening, 
August  12tb,  with  the  presentation  of  greetings 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  to  this,  its  old¬ 
est  church.  Rev.  F.  A.  Chaae  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  a  son  of  the  church,  preached,  and 
gave  a  most  admirable  address  of  welcome.  The 
congratulations  and  greetings  of  the  Presbytery 
were  presented  in  felicitous  speeches  by  Rev.  A. 
R.  Hewitt  of  Weedsport,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Beebs 
of  Port  Byron.  An  able  and  most  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Stevenson 
of  Wolcott,  on  "The  Power  and  Pace  of  the 
Church's  Enduring  Growth."  It  was  a  most 
fitting  introduction  to  the  services  that  were  still 
to  come. 

On  Saturday  morning  all  re  aawmbled  for  an¬ 
other  feast  Rev.  C.  E.  Herbert  of  Ludlowvilie 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  neighboring  pastora,  sev¬ 
eral  others  who  were  expected  being  unavoidably 
absent  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada  of  Otisco,  spoke 
forcibly  of  "The  Miiaion  of  the  Local  Church," 
and  Rev.  William  B.  Roe,  D.D.  of  Marietu, 
Ohio,  a  former  pastor,  gave  an  excellent  address 
on  "The  Country  Church,  Past  Present  and 
Future."  His  words  were  most  fitting  and  in 
spiring. 

Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services 
the  multitude  was  invited  to  the  tables  set  in 
the  beautiful  grove,  and  liberally  spread  by  the 
good  ladies  of  the  church.  Af^  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  dinner,  of  a  quality  and  quantity  only 
found  in  such  communitiea.  Rev.  William  S. 
Jerome  of  Detroit  introduced  the  after  dinner 
speakers.  Brief  remarks,  wise,  witty,  and  remi¬ 
niscent  were  made  by  Lewis  E.  Lyon  of  Auburn, 
Mies  Lstchworth  of  Moravia.  Mrs.  Jerome  of 
Detroit,  Rev.  Mr.  Bdl  of  Moravia,  and  others. 
Then  followed  the  afternoon  meeting,  which  was 
given  up  to  two  former  pastors  of  the  church. 
Rev.  J.  S  Jewell  of  Gladstone,  Michigan,  who 
gave  most  tender  and  feeling  reminiscences  of 
hie  pastorate,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of 
Detroit  who  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the  nine 
pastors  of  the  church  The  following  are  the 
men  who  have  filled  this  office,  during  the  cen¬ 
tury,  with  their  dates  of  service: 

Jabes  Chadwick.  1803  1806;  William  Clark, 
1806-1806;  Seth  Smith,  1810  1849;  N.  D.  Graves, 
1849  1854;  Amos  Crocker,  1866-1867;  J.  S. 
Jewell,  1^-1883;  William  S.  Jerome,  1883-1887 ; 
William  E.  Roe,  1887-1892;  William  C.  Brass, 
1892. 

Of  these.  Rev.  N.  D.  Graves  of  Marshall,  Min¬ 
nesota,  now  84  years  of  age.  is  the  oldest  living. 
A  brief  letter  of  greeting  was  received  from 
him,  and  greetings  were  also  sent  to  him,  and 
to  a  daughter  of  "Parson  Smith,"  who  is  still 
living,  and  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Crocker,  who 
died  May  13th,  1897.  The  other  three  ex  pastors 
were  all  present. 

On  Sunday,  "the  high  day"  of  the  feast,  the 
large  church  was  three  times  filled  to  over  fiow- 
ing.  In  the  morning  the  Centennial  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Jewell,  wboee  privilege 
it  was  also  to  deliver  the  sermon  at  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniveraary  in  1873.  Hie  addreaa,  founded 
upon  Dent  xxxii.  7,  was  a  most  admirable  sur¬ 
vey  and  review  of  the  century,  with  its  great 


changes,  and  wonderful  progress,  including  a 
history  of  the  church,  and  beautiful  tributes  to 
the  men  of  the  olden  times,  and  to  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  seal  of  their  sncoessors  to  day.  It  was 
universally  agreed  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  suitable,  or  impressive.  It  was  the  fitting 
commemoration  of  a  great  work,  done  by  great 
men,  and  a  most  worthy  celebration  of  their 
virtues  and  their  faith. 

In  the  afternoin  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome 
preached  on  "The  Gradual  Revelation,"  from 
John  xvi.  12  13,  and  in  the  evening.  Rev. 
William  E.  Roe,  D.D.  preached  an  excellent  and 
practical  sermon  on  the  theme,  "We  are  workers 
together  with  God,"  in  which  he  gathered  up 
the  leaeons  of  the  occasion  in  wise  and  loving 
parting  words. 

So  ended  this  most  successful  and  interesting 
celebration.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Pastor  Brass, 
and  his  assistants,  both  men  and  women,  for  the 
excellent  arrangements,  the  bountiful  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  the  cordial  welcome  given  to  all.  The 
choir,  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Price,  con¬ 
tributed  much,  by  their  music,  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  services  During  the  celebration,  letters 
were  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Ouyler,  Rev.  N. 
D.  Graves,  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  and  oth¬ 
ers  connected  in  former  days  with  the  church. 
It  in  ho;ed  that  the  historical  addresses  will  be 
published,  in  due  time,  as  a  permanent  memo 
rial  of  thin  interesting  occasion,  and  of  this  his¬ 
toric  church.  W.  S.  J. 


The  Syracuse  Post  says  that  Colonel  John 
Jacob  Astor  has  been,  in  hie  way,  quite  as 
unique  a  figure  in  the  war  aa  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
Although  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world, 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  a  life  of  luxury,  he 
shared  the  hardships  of  the  field  at  Santiago 
without  grumbling.  Although  the  owner  of  oce 
of  the  finest  private  yachts  in  the  world,  he 
came  home  on  a  dirty,  crowded,  ill  smelling 
transport  ship  and  put  up  with  the  scanty  ac 
commodations  with  cheerfulness.  One  of  the 
extraordinary  things  of  the  war  is  the  enhanced 
regard  which  some  of  our  young  millionaires 
have  thus  won  for  themselves.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  a  sprinkle  in  other  regiments,  but 
not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  complained  of 
hardship.  They  hare  taken  things  as  they  came, 
and  what  they  endured  before  the  yielding  of 
Santiago,  was  calculated  to  try  the  most  hardy 
I  and  stubborn  of  soldiers.  All  honor  to  them  as 
to  their  fellows  o‘f  lees  fortune. 


Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee 
is  alive  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
A  vary  large  and  prospectively  influential  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  and  other  of  the 
West  Indies  are  mulattos  and  negroes,  and 
there  is  nothing  they  so  much  stand  in  need  of 
at  the  present  juncture  as  education  and  indus¬ 
trial  training.  Mr.  Washington  evidently  ex¬ 
pects  to  hear  sundry  young  Cubans  knocking  at 
hie  neighborly  door,  and  at  Hampton,  and  he 
proposes,  so  far  as  Tuskegee  is  concerned,  to 
lump  all  expenses  in  their  case  down  to  8160,  for 
a  year’s  education.  A  good  beginning  this,  and 
one  that  has  great  promise  in  it  in  time  to  come. 
>Vho  will  send  him  the  first  8150,  for  a  bright 
Cuban  boy’s  board  and  tuition  ? 


We  give  elsewhere  a  translation  of  a  paper  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  China,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Chefoo.  Dr.  Mateer,  in  in¬ 
closing  it,  says  that  it  was  suggested  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  gotten  up  entirely  by  the  Chinese, 
and  they  specially  request  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  religious  papers  of  America  and  England. 
He  adds:  "The  Christians  generally  are  very 
much  exercised  about  the  state  of  the  country." 
This  unique  communication  will  be  found  on 
page  —  It  is  earnest  in  tone,  and  must  awaken 
a  response  in  many  hearts  in  Christian  America. 


The  civil  authorities  of  Buffalo  are  takinj^ 
measures  to  prevsnt  the  Corbett  M’Coy  fight, 
which  threatens  to  disgrace  their  city  some  timo 
next  month.  The,  absorption  of  sporting  men 
in  their  sport  is  quite  extraordinary.  Their 
plans  override  all  others  whatsoever.  The  coun¬ 
try  may  be  at  war,  her  exigency  and  the  general 
anxiety  never  so  great,  these  sporting  gentry  are 
in  no  way  impressed  or  restrained ;  they  only 
congratulate  themselves,  counting  on  the  better 
prospect  to  be  let  alone  in  their  degrading 
pastime.  At  a  meeting  of  Buffalo  ministers  and 
others  held  last  week,  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Sheriff  declaring  his  intention  to  stop  the- 
fight  He  ought  to  be  equal  to  such  a  duty 
without  help  from  the  Governor.  It  is  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  latter  would  probably  refuse,  oa 
the  ground  that  he  has  no  right  to  anticipate 
any  neglect  of  duty  by  local  oflBcials  charged- 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State.  Meantime^ 
Charles  M.  Wilson,  the  Manager  and  Secretary 
of  the  Hawthorne  Athletic  Club,  under  whose 
auspices  everything  is  arranged,  is  protesting 
that  in  no  instance  has  the  Club  violated  the 
law,  and  that  preparations  for  the  event  will 
proceed.  There  was  a  time  when  the  influence 
!  of  these  brutal  encounters  was  confined  almos 
wholly  to  their  immediate  scene,  but  the  yellow 
newspapers  and  the  camera  have  changed  all 
that,  and  a  contest  of  the  kind  here  contemplated 
is  sure  to  be  made  known  to  the  whole  country 
before  a  dosen  hours  have  passed,  in  all  its- 
degrading  realism.  The  demoralising  influence- 
upon  certain  clatses  is  thus  beyond  calculation. 

The  World’s  third  Sunday-school  Convention,, 
juat  held  in  London  passed  off  successfully. 
Statistics  of  the  work  from  every  country  were- 
presented  and  workers  from  every  clime  and  of 
every  color  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
there  was  no  want  of  interest.  The  delegateo 
from  this  country  had  places  of  honor  on  the 
program,  and  that  characteristic  breesinssa 
which  surprises  and  amuses  English  audiences 
was  not  wanting.  American  schools  are  in 
advance  of  all  others  in  enterprise  and  method. 
English  schools  have  added  nearly  1,000,000- 
scholars  and  30,000  teachers  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  recent  discussions  on  reforms  have 
not  impaired  attendance, but  rather  increased  it. 
The  Bible  class  teaching  in  English  schools  is  a 
feature,  and  questions  of  modern  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  are  perhaps  more  freely  handled  than  with 
us.  There  were  demonstrations  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  between  this  country  and  England,  through¬ 
out  the  sessions 

Several  of  our  daily  contemporaries  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  propriety  of  a  new  national  holiday, 
the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  good 
thing  that  Oongress  is  not  in  session,  and  in 
high  feather  over  our  victories,  for  in  that  case 
our  patriotic  calendar  might  be  enlarged  over 
night.  As  it  is,  there  is  time  for  deliberatioa 
and  the  thought  occurs  to  us  that  we  ma  k  well 
remember  the  great  triumphs  of  May  lst,^uly 
3d,  and  that  of  the  army  at  Santiago,  on  the  one 

(day  whose  celebration  has  never  been  intermitted 
by  North  or  South  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  should  we  succeed  in  giving 
righteous  government  and  independence  to  the 
long  oppressed  Islands  of  the  Sea,  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  will  wish  to  celebrate  their  God  given  for¬ 
tune,  their  most  happy  estate,  on  the  very  day, 
and  that  only, dedicated  to  American  liberty.  The 
multiplication  of  mere  holidays  is  easy  and 
cheap,  but  not  so  those  that  stand  for  much, 
and  have  a  real  hold  upon  a  whole  people. 
These  most  be  added  to,  if  at  all,  with  the  great¬ 
est  circumspection.  Let  us  not  cumber  our  cal¬ 
endar  with  superfluous  days,  nor  our  parks  wittk 
doubtful  statuary. 
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M188  RACHEL  LENOX  KENNEDY. 

Dkab  Evamgbiist:  CoEcerniug  this  noble 
ADhrietian  woman,  held  in  auch  high  and  tender 
regard  in  our  Preeby  erian  Church,  the  Key. 
J.  K.  Wight,  the  paator  of  the  Chapel  at  High 
Cliff,  above  New  Hamburgh  on  the  Hudson, 
where  for  two  generationa  the  country  aeate  of 
the  Lenox  family  have  beeo,  has  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York, 
and  a  large  community  ojteide  have  been  called 
to  mourn  the  loee  of  another  of  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Lenox  family,  who  have  been  ao 
noted  for  their  deeds  of  kindneaa  Miss  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  meana  for  helping  others  were  largely  in¬ 
creased  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
and  of  her  aunts  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In¬ 
stead  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  sbe  gave  her 
time  and  energies  to  chantiee  which  had  already 
occupied  her  attention,  or  started  new  ones 
One  of  the  latter  was  a  Rest  for  Convalescents 
at  White  Plains.  Here  Hospital  patients  and 
otheis  needing  rrst  can,  for  a  very  moderate 
charge,  (12  a  week, )  have  a  comfortable  home 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  while  they  are  re¬ 
gaining  strength.  The  same  business  skill  as 
well  as  kindness  was  shown  in  her  gift  of  en 
dowmeot  to  ths  Firat  Church,  by  which  it  is 
ho^-eJ  that  it  will  be  able  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  those  in  ite  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  though  its  rasourcee  be  diminished  by 
the  removal  of  many  of  itaod  supporters. 

“Many  of  her  charities  were  unsfen  and  un¬ 
known.  Her  gifts  were  not  lor  ostentation. 
Often  it  was  the  kindly  help  to  th6  individual, 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  a  missionary  box,  or 
help  for  a  needed  journey.  A  very  quiet  and 
helpful  way  was  sustaining  a  school  near  her 
country  home,  where  was  a  gap  neglected  by 
ordinary  sahools.  Though  changing  of  late  years 
somewhat  her  method  of  aiding  missions,  none 
of  her  interest  in  the  missionary  cause  abated. 
She  sent  out  and  paid  the  salary  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  upon  the  foreign  field,  and  many  in  the 
home  field  were  helped  by  her  benefactions. 

“  The  thought  which  entered  strongly  into  her 
religious  life  was  that  she  was  a  steward,  en 
trusted  with  means  for  the  time  being,  to  help 
others  And  as  we  gathered  to  see  her  mortal 
remains  lowered  into  a  vault  in  the  midst  of  the 
throbbing  city  life,  where  she  had  spent  her 
days  and  her  ancestors  had  gathered  their 
homes  around  the  Old  First  Church,  the  desire 
was  that  her  eiample  and  that  of  others  of  her 
kindred  might  live  and  increase  many  fold,  in 
teaching  to  use  the  talents  the  Creator  has  given 
us  for  Uis  service.  ’’ 

I  add  my  personal  statement  to  this  deserved 
tribute  of  Mr.  Wight. 

There  were  xery  few  of  the  established  chari¬ 
ties  of  New  York  that  did  not  receive  aid  from 
fasr— an  aid  that  did  not  wait  to  be  forced  from 
her  by  importunate  appeal,  but  that  wontedly 
anticipated  the  asking,  and  was  so  cheerfully 
given,  and  as  generously  as  she  could  make  it. 

A  Presbyterian,  she  was  loyal  to  the  Church 
ot  her  fathers  and  of  her  own  afftetion,  and 
therefore  to  its  charities,  yet  very  many  inetitu- 
tioDs  general  in  their  Christian  support  claimed 
her  belpful  sympathy.  Among  these  were  “The 
Colored  Home  and  Hospital;’’  “The  Female 
Bible  Society,”  of  which  she  was  always  an  in¬ 
terested  member;  “The  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children”  at  No.  5  Livingston  Place.  This 
Infirmary  was  very  dear  to  her.  Its  founder. 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  was  her  personal  friend, 
and  sbe  always  spoke  of  it  as  “the  home  like 
Hospital  ” 

Another  institution  of  her  strong  and  tender 
attachment  was  “The  Hou'e  of  Industry,  ”  at  No. 
120  West  Sixfeen*h  street.  Her  motbrr,  Rachel 
Cramer  Lenox  (Kennedy)  was  ene  of  its  found 
era.  Iti  method  of  aiding  the  needy  is  by  pro¬ 
viding  rewing  work  for  them  to  do  in  their 
homes.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  Miss  Kennedy 


went  to  it  every  Saturday  morning,  to  pay  the 
women  for  the  work  done  tot  it  A  letter  from 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  speaking  of  how  much  she 
should  miss  her,  says,  “I  dread  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Industry  without  her." 

Out  of  her  aaaoeiation  with  the  House  of  In 
dustry  came  a  very  beautiful  and  noble  phase  of 
her  charitable  life.  So  she  came  in  contact 
with  the  worthy  poor— visited  them  in  their 
homes,  came  to  know  personally  of  their  strug 
gles,  and  worth,  and  needs.  And,  by  and  by,  a 
physician  was  engaged  by  her  through  the 
year,  to  visit  and  relieve  in  cases  of  sicknesi.  A 
minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Brook 
lyn,  made  for  her  regular  visits  upon  all  these 
familiee,  to  serve  them  in  their  rel  gious  inter 
eats,  seeking  their  association  with  the  nearest 
church  of  any  denomination,  in  which  they 
could  find  themselves  at  home — he  substantially 
their  pastor.  And  a  visitor,  a  Christian  woman, 
was  engaged,  who  through  the  year  watched 
these  poor  people,  ministered  to  their  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  made  a  monthly  report  to  Mias 
Kennedy.  So  every  month  hundreds  of  dollars 
were  distributed  wisely  and  kindly ;  and  there 
are  many  of  these  families  to  day  sadest  mourn¬ 
ers  of  her  loee. 

Out  of  this  personal  interest  in  the  pojr  grew 
the  Presbyterian  Rest  for  Convalescents,  to 
which  Mr.  Wight  refers.  Miss  Kennedy  wished 
to  have  a  rural  resting  place,  nigh  the  city,  for 
tired  women,  worn  with  anxieties,  and  hard 
ships,  on  recovering  from  illness.  Bo  she  pur¬ 
chased  the  large  and  suitable  property  in  White 
Plains,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  fitted  it  thor 
ougbly  with  its  appointments,  has  contributed 
so  very  largely  to  its  maintenance  since,  had 
it  made  an  incorporated  institution, and  entrusted 
to  a  Board  of  Directors,  earnest,  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian  ladies. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  their  history 
know  of  her  interest  in  “The  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Aged  Women;”  “The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
of  New  York;’’  and  Princeton’s  two  institutions 
of  learning,  its  College  and  Seminary,  with  all 
of  which  the  Lenox  name  has  been  so  identified. 

Uoe  wonders  at  it  all.  And  yet  this  but  tells 
in  part  the  story  of  her  active  life — a  life  so 
true,  that  it  still  had  space  for  the  gentle  ameni¬ 
ties,  for  the  social  courtesies  of  her  station  and 
desire;  a  life  so  true,  that  she  did  not  know  the 
reach  and  the  greatness  ef  the  good  she  was 
doing.  One  wondeis  at  it,  until  there  is  re¬ 
membered  the  might  of  impulse  beneath  the 
sentence,  “The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.” 

There  was  a  singularly  lovely  feature  of  her 
unselfish,  loving  I  fe.  She  never  drew  a  check 
for  her  persora!  needs,  that  she  did  not  draw 
one  or  more  for  the  helping  of  others,  bhe 
wished  no  blessing  that  came  to  her  to  be  for 
herself  alone.  Every  additional  sum  that  came 
to  her,  as  from  her  brother,  Robert  L.,  of  kin 
dred  spirit,  sbe  appropriated  entirely  to  relig 
ious  and  benevolent  uses.  And  for  the  years  she 
has  been  giving  away  not  merely  of  her  income, 
two  thirds  of  which  was  so  spent,  but  of  her 
principal,  year  by  year  making  larger  draughts 
upon  it.  It  was  indeed  a  faithful  stewardship, 
her  very  joy  to  heed  the  words,  “Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give  ”  Natural  as  to  breathe 
grew  it  with  her  to  give. 

Firm  in  conviction;  quick  in  instinct;  gentle 
and  child  like  of  spirit;  unaffected  by  social 
distinctions;  the  dignity  of  the  thoughtful,  and 
the  approachablenesa  of  one  who  knew  her  own 
way  to  the  Mercy-seat;  always  in  her  place  in 
the  House  of  Qod,  Sabbath  morning  and  evening, 
and  in  the  week  service;  loving  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  made  the  line  of  her 
fami  y  noble,  one  marvels  not  that  they  who 
knew  her  beet  loved  her  beet ;  and  at  the  calm 
and  beautiful  experience,  when,  upon  the  Ma  ne 
coast,  she  wts  lying  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
blessed  in  the  grouping  about  her  of  those  she 
loved  dearly,  held  by  the  band  bf  God  as  though 


a  little  child,  murmuring  again  and  again, 
“So  unworthy  yet  aoblsMed,”  and  falling  aaleep 
at  last,  just  as  the  Sabbath  waa  coming  in,  ao 
gently,  without  the  pain  her  disease  gave  appre¬ 
hension  oL 

And  her  funeral  was  in  keeping  with  her  life, 
in  its  simplicity  of  only  hymn,  and  Scripture, 
and  prayer,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  prayer  of  gratefulness,  and  faith,  and 
hope,  with  which  Dr.  Paton,  Princeton’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  friend  of  years,  with  her  in  the  cioeing 
weeks  of  life,  led  os  unto  God. 

With  no  tremor  of  fear  as  to  e  ther  sentence 
of  it,  we  think  ot  her  in  the  company  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  written,  “They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

The  hope  comes,  that  this  story  may  be  read 
appropriating ly  by  men  and  women  ot  wealth. 
The  way  for  these  to  richest  peace  and  true 
nobility  is  through  kindred  life. 

“  The  Laud  berosd  the  Sea  1 
Oh,  how  the  lapsing  rears, 

Mid  onr  most  unsubmissive  tears 

Have  borne,  now  singly,  now  in  fleets,  the  biers 

Of  those  we  love  to  thee. 

Calm  land  beyond  the  Sea  1  ” 

A.  R.  Maooubrkt. 

Whits  Plaihs,  N.  T.,  August  9, 1896. 


AN  EARNEST  APPEAL  FROM  CHINA. 

The  members  of  the  Synod  of  North  China 
write  to  send  greetings  to  the  Christian  brethren 
in  all  nations  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
earnest  request  for  prayer  for  China  in  her  pres¬ 
ent  time  of  trouble. 

The  harmony  between  China  and  Western  na¬ 
tions  is  now  broken,  offences  arise  on  every 
hand,  the  important  places  on  the  seaboard  are 
all  guarded  by  tbe  great  nations,  military  opera¬ 
tions  are  atirriog  up  enmity  which  may  any  day 
result  in  bloodshed  before  our  eyes.  Whether 
this  is  in  truth  the  will  of  heaven  or  whether 
it  comes  from  the  designs  of  men,  it  in  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell,  but  bow  can  we  who  are  oitisens  of 
China  and  member*  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
look  on  unconcernedly  with  folded  arms.  We, 
therefore,  embrace  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
meeting  of  Synod  to  send  this  letter  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  of  all  nations,  beseeching  them  that 
when  they  meet  together  they  will  not  forget  to 
pray  for  ua. 

Although  of  different  nationalities,  yet  we  are 
all  alike  Chriatians  seeing  we  have  one  God  and 
one  spirit  and  one  faith  and  one  baptiam  and 
are  oce  body  in  Christ.  If  one  member  is 
wounded,  the  whole  body  is  disturbed.  More¬ 
over,  tbs  missionaries  in  China  are  all  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars  from  the  West,  whose  support 
together  with  tbe  meana  to  open  achoola  and 
hospitala.  and  adminiater  food  to  tbe  starving 
is  all  (upplied  by  contributions  from  Western 
lands— that  is,  when  we,  (Chinese)  were  with¬ 
out  bread,  Cbriatian  people  fed  us  With  heavenly 
aupplies,  when  we  were  without  a  wedding  gar¬ 
ment  they  have  clothed  ua  with  the  robe  of  right- 
eousceas,  when  we  were  dead  in  ain  they  have 
begotten  ua  again  through  tbe  Word,  from  all 
which  we  assume,  that  as  their  money  is  given 
to  China,  their  m>nda  directed  to  China,  that 
they  send  of  their  members  to  China  and,  as 
tbe  good  results  are  achieved  in  China,  they  can¬ 
not  but  be  concerned  cn  account  of  tbe  dangers 
besi'ttiog  China.  At  thia  time,  when  China  is 
in  tbe  midst  of  difficulties,  we  beseech  tbe  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  of  all  nations  that,  in  harmony 
with  tbe  love  of  God  for  men,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  they  will 
unite  with  one  heart  and  mind  to  pray  for  us. 

Tbe  special  things  for  which  the  Synod  asks 
prayer  are  tbe  following : 

First— We  ask  prayer  for  the  Emperor  and  bis 
high  officers.  Des  ring  to  promote  Western 
learo'Cg,  the  Emperor  has  appointed  new  regu- 
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Istiona  fw  the  purpose.  He  hu  lately  also 
sought  and  ezamiued  many  new  books  amongst 
which  were  not  a  few  religious  books — which 
things  may  possibly  proTe  the  beginning  of  faith 
and  bring  a  blessing  to  China.  Ask  Qod  to  give 
him  a  clear  understanding  and  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  that  he  may  know  for  a  surety  that 
although  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
very  largely  on  the  spread  of  Western  learning 
and  the  training  up  of  able  men,  yet  still  more 
essential  is  the  general  diffusion  of  divine  truth 
and  the  renovation  of  men’s  hearts,  that  prince 
and  people,  high  and  low,  may  all  be  of  one 
mind,  which  is  the  great  thing. 

Second — We  ask  prayer  for  the  literary  exam* 
iners  and  for  all  echools  which  honor  Western 
learning.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
regulations  including  in  the  trials  for  a  degree 
a  knowledge  of  Western  learning,  every  province 
desires  to  establish  schools  for  the  training  up 
of  educated  men,  and  already  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pro-perouB  schools  of  this  kind,  and  we 
now  fervently  hope  that  the  examining  judges, 
throwing  away  their  old  prejudices,  will  sincerely 
and  honestly  select  really  able  men,  and  that 
with  more  than  the  speed  of  a  royal  courier, 
satisfactory  means  may  be  found  of  bringing  any 
district  and  county  into  harmony  with  the  new 
policy. 

Third— We  ask  prayer  for  all  the  people,  that 
they  may  put  away  the  old  and  accept  the  new, 
and  that  the  imperial  will  may  at  once  prevail, 
that  so  the  peop'e  attending  to  their  legitimate 
pursuits,  there  may  be  no  disorder  in  any  part 
of  the  land. 

Fourth— We  ask  prayer  for  the  Church,  that, 
although  there  are  many  suspicions  and  much 
unrest  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  Christians 
may  be  more  sealous  and  persevering  in  prayer, 
that  they  may  be  extra  careful  cot  by  any 
means  to  presume  on  their  position  to  insult 
others,  and  so  make  an  occasion  for  trouble. 
Even  if  some  other  sects  relying  on  their  power, 
should  insult  others  and  so  stir  op  trouble,  yet 
that  the  Christians  may  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  entangled,  and  even  if  the  other  sect  seeks 
occasion  against  them  they  may  still  be  patient 
and  try  by  all  means  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

Fifth — We  would  ask  prayer  for  all  the  several 
nations  that  their  intercourse  with  China  may 
be  in  harmony  with  truth  and  right,  that  at  the 
specified  time  they  may  return  the  territory  they 
have  leased,  and  tbat  none  may  entertain  the 
design  of  dividing  out  or  swallowing  up  China 
Alao  that  all  nations  may  be  at  peace  amongst 
themselves,  united  as  one  family  and  entertain¬ 
ing  no  war-like  deeigns. 

Although  our  country  is  helpless  and  weak, 
yet  we  have  faith  that  the  prayers  of  the  right¬ 
eous  will  prevail,  and  tbat  God  will  care  for  us. 
When  Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom,  God  beard 
him  saying,  “If  there  be  ten  righteous  I  will 
not  destroy  it.’’  We  trust  that  amongst  the 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  professing  Christians 
in  the  various  churchee  in  China  there  may  be 
more  than  ten  righteous  men.  If  believers  in 
the  Blaat  and  in  the  West  will  all  unite  in  aic- 
cere  prayer,  why  should  we  doubt  but  that  God 
will  hear.  The  Bible  says,  “The  Lord’s  ear  is 
not  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear,  nor  in  his  hand 
shortened  tbat  it  cannot  save.’’  If  indeed  he 
shall  hear  and  have  compassion  on  us,  not  only 
will  we  all  be  grateful  for  the  goodness  of  God, 
but  will  ever  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindness 
of  those  who  interceded  for  us. 

We  beseech  you  pray  earneetly  for  us,  and 
then  let  the  will  of  God  be  done.  And  cow  let 
the  gracious  Holy  Spirit  intercede  for  us  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered,  and  may  our  risen  Lord  in¬ 
tercede  for  ui  without  ceasing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Amen. 

Tso  Li  Wkr, 

Chano  Fxifo  Nikr, 
Committee. 

JoHif  Whbbbt,  Moderator. 


IN  POBTO  BICAN  MABKETS. 

Annette  HalUday  Antona. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic 
sights  of  San  Juan  is  the  recently  constructed 
market  house  where  a  doiien  of  iron-pillared 
aisles  converge  to  a  centre  whose  chief  attraction 
is  a  large  splashing  fountain. 

Here  the  fiower  girls  congregate,  a  mass  of 
quite  superb  color  with  their  tangled  heaps  of 
blossoms  and  buds,  roses  of  all  hues,  slerpy  red 
poppies  and  stately  scarlet  geraniums,  blue  bach 
elor’s  buttons,  velvety  sweet  peas,  and  pansies 
in  purple  and  yellow. 

Pale  pink  roses  are  arranged  in  pyramids,  ver¬ 
milion  colored  cactus  fiowere  are  knotted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fragrant  lavender  of  heliotrope, 
and  dark  eyed  women  and  girls  sit  upon  the 
fountain  edge,  refreshing  their  thirsty  wares  and 
offering  them  at  absurdly  low  prices.  A  score  of 
shades  of  spicy  pinks  or  wonderful  hued  fucbias, 
or  honeysuckle  and  lilies  woven  into  a  wreath  of 
perfume  are  sold  for  a  sixpence,  and  turning 
away  from  the  fiower  bazaar  into  one  of  the 
many  aides,  the  purchaser  finds  himself  lost  in 
the  midst  of  an  importunate  crowd,  who  beseech 
him  to  buy,  with  all  the  pertinacity  which  char¬ 
acterise  the  market-places  of  the  Far  East. 

Baskets  of  small  apricots  are  held  out  tempt¬ 
ingly,  and  there  are  great  quantities  of  peaches, 
pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  guavas,  luscious  red 
bananas,  mangoes,  mameys,  chico-sapote  and 
lemons — a  veritable  chaos  of  i^known  forms  and 
hues  of  which  memory  retains  but  a  confused 
sense  of  the  perfumes  of  tropical  fruits. 

One  aisle  is  filled  with  palm  baskets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  Spanish  brooms  like  short  fat 
bundles  of  twigs,  mats  of  palm  fibre  and  mock 
ing-bird  cages;  another  displajra  green  stalls  of 
artichokes,  crisp,  tender  lettuce,  cress,  peas, 
beans,  spinach  and  green  peppers,  others  fiame 
with  the  red  of  tomatoes,  carrots,  strawberries, 
giant  radishes  and  the  gold  of  squash  or  cala¬ 
bash.  Among  the  vegetables,  BruseeU  sprouts, 
garlic,  caulifiower  and  horse-radish,  with  great 
bins  of  potatoes  and  onions  are  to  be  seen. 

Then  comes  a  section  for  fish— handsome 
perch,  bianco  or  white  fish,  the  delicious  pink  of 
the  huacinango  or  red  snapper  of  the  Gulf,  fat 
catfish,  and  cod — these  are  the  familiar  ones, 
but  to  know  the  glittering  abundance  of  wonder¬ 
fully  tinted  fish  that  lie  here  fresh  and  tempting, 
one  must  be  Porto  Rican  born,  or  long  in  their 
midet  The  fish-lover  has  only  to  suit  taste 
fancy  and  pocket,  among  the  mottled,  speckled, 
and  striped  heaps  of  azure,  lilac,  apple  green 
and  golden  yellow.  As  the  day  grows  warmer, 
banana  leaves  are  placed  over  the  dazzling  piles 
to  shield  them  from  the  heat. 

In  this  department  are  the  boiled  frogs,  at¬ 
tractively  displayed  upon  a  layer  of  greea  leaves 
in  a  stone  dish,  and  proffered  for  sale  at  three 
cents  a  dozen.  In  the  game  section,  the  shrieks 
of  expiring  fowls  mingle  with  the  shrill  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  upon  the  feather  etrewn  floor  there  are 
wicker  cages  of  beautiful  gray  doves  and  live 
pigeons  and  crates  of  chickens,  turkeys  geese 
and  ducks,  with  many  fat,  brown,  savory  look 
ing  birds  called  gordones,  and  white  rabbits  and 
hares  hung  up  by  the  lege. 

One  whole  lane  is  devoted  to  meats,  the  butch¬ 
ers  all  being  women.  Sugar  cane  is  so!d  here  as 
a  delicacy  and  dried  owl  for  ornament,  while 
tripe,  goat’s  head,  sheep’s  head,  liver,  beef 
tongue,  bams,  entraili  (which  are  eagerly 
bought),  and  long  strings  of  pork  sausages  are 
everywhere  prominent,  a  few  stalls  making  a 
specialty  of  medicinal  and  savory  herbs,  dried 
eel  skins  and  corn  bueka  for  tamale  or  meat  pis 
covsrings. 

Salt,  cheese,  eggs  and  lard  occupy  a  passage¬ 
way  by  themselves,  and  through  the  crowd  circu¬ 
late  a  number  of  halt  clothed  Indian  women 
with  red  bands  around  their  heads  and  exquisite 
adornments  of  real  silver  in  their  ears.  Th  . 
are  the  tamale  sellers,  and  carry  their  warea 


fastened  in  a  white  cloth  tied  around  the  body,, 
that  the  pies  may  be  kept  warm. 

Young  children  usually  preside  over  the 
chiles,  melon  seeds,  prickly  pears  and  black 
olives  preserved  in  oil,  their  little  faces  having 
a  preternaturally  grave  look  of  responsibility. 

Behind  the  salt  and  cheese  department  is  a 
stone  fountain  where  earthenware  and  vegetables 
are  washed,  and  where  pottery  for  kitchen  use 
is  sold. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Indian  tamale 
sellers,  all  is  scrupulously  clean.  No  matter 
how  slight  the  purchase,  the  buyer  is  instantly 
surrounded  by  a  half  dozen  solemn,  black  eyed 
urchins  called  cargadores,  who  beg  persistently 
to  deliver  the  purchases  at  house  or  hotel  for 
the  payment  of  a  trifling  sum. 

The  storm  of  Spanish  chatter,  the  variety  of 
race  types  in  the  crowd,  and  the  display  of 
strange  products  are  bewildering  to  the  stranger. 
The  early  hours  of  every  morning  find  the  streets 
leading  up  to  this  market  so  crowded  as  to  be 
almost  impassable.  Men,  boys,  children,  girls, 
women,  nursing  babies — it  is  a  motley  multi¬ 
tude,  and  the  nearer  the  market  the  more  con¬ 
fusing  the  babel  becomes  until  passing  through 
a  variety  of  doors,  the  stranger,  feeling  like  a 
page  out  of  the  “Markets  of  Paris,”  escapee 
into  the  comparative  peace  of  some  neighboring 
sunshine  flooded  thoroughfare,  and  wanders 
toward  another  market,  called  Las  Infantas, 
which  was  the  only  one  in  the  city,  until  the 
growing  population  of  San  Juan  proclaimed  the 
need  of  a  ‘more  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
market  square. 

Las  Infantas  bears  an  uneavory  reputation 
after  dark,  and  its  frequenters  are  of  the  least 
desirable  class  in  the  city.  Awnings  stretched 
upon  bamboo  poles  or  odd  shaped  uipbrellas 
form  a  aeries  of  tiny  booths  whose  counters  are 
mats  of  palm  fibre  spread  upon  the  ground  with 
vegetables,  fruits  and  general  produce  arranged 
upon  them  in  methodical  heaps  or  piled  up  in 
low,  flat  palm  baskets  for  sale.  The  products 
here  displayed  are  as  a  rule  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  of  the  new  market. 

Amid  the  abundance  of  fish,  beans  and  pies, 
which  are  offered  in  unattractive  masses  may  bs 
seen  strangely  shaped  mats  of  palm  fibre,  grana- 
ditas,  limes  and  purple  cactus  fruit  in  Indian 
baskets  of  woven  grass. 

A  good  many  tree  ferns  are  shown  for  sale,  and 
certain  varieties  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  but 
Porto  Rieo  has  litile  of  the  wealth  of  flora  and 
fauna  tbat  characterizes  the  other  Greater  An¬ 
tilles. 

At  every  step  one  encounters  interesting  fig¬ 
ures  and  groups ;  perhaps  it  is  a  two  wheeled 
cart  laden  with  fresh  cocoanuts,  a  raravan  of 
shaggy  donkeys  carrying  sugar  or  coffee,  Porto 
Rican  dudes  doing  their  marketing  on  horse¬ 
back,  leather  dressed  water  carriers  with  pitcher 
and  jar.  white-clothed  porters  with  pillow  rasee 
in  which  they  carry  their  burdens,  ragged  women, 
conveying  sacks  of  hemp  to  some  stall,  or  ven¬ 
dors  of  sweetoaeate  and  lottery  tickets  wandering 
here  and  there  among  the  crowd. 

If  a  priest  with  the  sacrament  passes  through 
the  market  places,  every  one  kneels  down  upon 
the  pavement,  and  when  the  church  bells  ring 
all  business  is  suspended  for  a  moment,  while 
men  reverently  raise  their  hats.  The  love  of 
ceremony  is  everywhere  apparent. 

Everything  is  picturesque,  under  the  mar¬ 
vellous  brilliancy  of  sky  and  sunshine  in  this 
color  adorned  land,  where  all  objects  have  a  way 
of  grouping  themselves  artistically  to  our  North¬ 
ern  eyes.  As  darkness  approaches,  and  the 
women  vendors  cluster  about  the  supper  fires, 
the  groups  form  pictures  striking  and  rich  in 
imaginative  effects,  and  when  the  mo  nlight 
sculptures  in  sharp  sepia  lines  the  uncouth 
forms  of  stall  and  booth,  and  the  people  as  the 
night  advances  sleep  here  in  the  ambuscaded 
twilight  beside  their  wares,  they  seem  like  veri¬ 
table  scrap-bags  of  rags  and  ruin,  passion  and 
pathos. 
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BETHANY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT 
MENANDS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Mewm»n  Rat»n,  Pastor. 

Situated  od  a  commandiDgsite,  one  mile  north 
of  Albany,  ia  the'  suburb,  Menanda.  The  resi- 1 
dents,  moat  of  whom  own  the  places  where  they 
live,  are  engaged  in  bnaineas  in  Albany  or  Troy, 
there  being  eaay  communication  with  the  two 
cities  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  belt 
line,  also  by  the  Albany  and  Troy  electric- motor 
cars.  Botanists  and  horticultoralists  the  world 
over  know  the  place  by  name  from  acquaintance 
with  the  life-work  of  Louis  Menand,  who  for 
over  sixty  years  has  moved  here  among  his  how- 
era,  shrubbery  and  trees.  This  grand  old  man 
of  nature,  now  at  the  age  of  92,  may  be  seen 
any  fair  day  walking  in  his  gardens  in  this 
beautiful  suburb,  which  so  httingly  bears  his 
name ;  a  name  which  to  thousands  of  Americans 
and  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  is  suggestive  of 
beautiful  lawns,  picturesque  gardens,  rare  plants 
and  magnihcent  trees.  Any  one  visiting  Menand 
at  this  season  would  hnd  himself  in  one  of  the 
fairest  hamlets  in  the  land. 

About  forty  years  ago 
a  Sunday-school  was 
organized  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  ■  house. 

The  moving  spirits  in 
the  enterprise  were 
members  of  Albany 
churches,  for  until 
1889,  the  few  families 
living  here  drove 
there  for  church  ser¬ 
vices.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Union 
Sunday  •  school  and 
weekly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  service  into  a  full 
church  organization, 
there  was  sent  a  man 
from  God,  named 
Charles  F.  Waterman, 
to  guide  the  people  of 
Menands  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  undertaking. 

The  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  church  and  organizing  a  religious  society 
here  originated  with  this  spiritually  minded  lay 
man  and  was  consummated  through  hie  unselfish 
and  unwearied  labors.  Mr.  Waterman  was  a 
young  man,  who,  by  reason  of  failing  health, 
had  to  bear  the  cross  of  defeated  educational  and 
professional  yearnings.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  min 
istering  to  the  poor,  the  unchurched  and  all  he 
could  reach,  this  servant  of  Christ  finished 
early  an  enviable  work  for  his  Master.  In  June, 
1889,  the  church  building  was  ready  for  use> 
thanks  to  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Waterman 
and  his  family  and  all  the  families  living  in 
Menands,  as  well  as  many  friends  in  Albany  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  the  strength  of 
the  prime  mover  in  this  religious  enterprise  had 
been  failing  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1889,  hie 
devoted  spirit  was  called  hence  to  become  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  child  of  his  consecrated 
life.  The  dedication*  of  the  church  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  pub 
lie  services  over  Mr.  Waterman’s  bier.  It  was  a 
happy  inspiration,  or  rather  another  evidence  of 
his  usual  spiritual  insight,  that  led  the  founder 
of  this  church  to  find  in  the  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  of  Menands  the  suggestion  of  a  suitable 
name  for  the  Society,  for  as  Bethany  was  just 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  within  easy  walking  dis 
tance  and  a  favorite  place  of  sojourn  for  the 
Redeemer,  so  was  it  a  prayer  for  the  divine 
blessing  and  a  promise  of  the  Saviour’s  presence 
that  brought  the  church  representative  out  from 
Albany  to  dedicate  the  Bethany  Church  at 
Menands. 


Seventeen  days  after  the  dedication  of  the 
building,  the  church  was  organized  by  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Albany.  The  charter  members  num¬ 
bered  twenty  nine.  The  first  elders  elected  were 
Albert  H.  Sliter,  Douglas  L.  White,  Charles  H. 
Peck  and  John  Lundergan.  The  first  pastor,  the 
Rev.  James  K.  Philips,  (now  of  Port  Henry, 
New  York,)  was  installed  on  the  evening  of 
January  20tb,  1890.  Mr.  Philips  served  the 
church  until  the  close  of  September,  1893,  when 
he  resigned  to  engage  temporarily  in  newspaper 
work  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  four  years 
following  the  dedication,  forty  members  were 
added  to  the  church  and  eight  were  lost,  six  by 
removal  and  two  by  death,  making  a  total  of 
eixty-one  members  at  the  end  of  1893. 

By  the  will  of  Charles  F.  Waterman,  13,000 
were  left  as  a  nucleus  for  the  erection  of  a  par¬ 
sonage.  The  people  of  the  community  united  as 
one  man  to  raise  the  additional  83, COO  needed  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  bequest.  The  will 
had  entrusted  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  the  manse  to  the  judgment  and  over¬ 
sight  of  Jeremiah  Waterman,  (the  father  of 
Charles  F.  Waterman, )  Elder  Charles  H.  Peck, 


(New  York  State  botanist, )  and  to  Elder  Douglas 
L.  White,  (lumber  merchant).  The  commodi 
ous  and  beautiful  parsonage  adjoins  the  church 
building  on  the  south,  and  is  pronounced  by  all 
visitors  one  of  the  moat  desirable  of  the  Presby 
terian  Church-homes.  Here  are  held  eociables 
for  the  church  and  community,  and  in  the  par 
lore  of  the  manse  the  Woman’s  Missionary  So 
ciety  meets  under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor’s 
efficient  helpmeet. 

The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frederick  N. 
Rutan,  resigned  bis  former  charge  of  Grace 
Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  in  March, 
1594,  to  be  installed  as  pastor  at  Menands  in  the 
following  May.  During  this  second  period  of 
four  years  in  the  history  of  Bethany  Church, 
fifty- four  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll, 
sixteen  have  been  lost ;  eight  by  death,  eight  by 
removal.  The  present  membership  numbering 
ninety-nine. 

The  Sunday  school  that  was  inherited  from 
the  original  mission  workers  in  the  old  district 
school  house,  has  alwa)S  been  maintained  and 
now  has  about  1(X)  members  and  is  well  equipped 
in  a'l  departments.  There  is  no  school  in  all  the 
churches  of  our  denomination  with  a  more  faith 
ful  and  constant  leader  than  Bethany  Church 
poeeesaee  in  Superintendent  Harold  S.  Peck  who 
unites  with  the  pastor  in  impressing  upon  the 
scholars  that  the  one  purpose  for  which  the 
school  exists  is  to  teach  the  religion  of  Jesus; 
to  lead  the  young  to  remember  their  Creator  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  and  to  accustom  their 
minds  early  to  the  expectation  of  uniting  with 
some  church  in  testimony  of  their  Christian 


faith.  The  sesaion  of  the  church  baa  also  pro¬ 
vided  and  safe  guarded  a  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  for  the  young  people,  which  has  been 
the  training  place  in  public  prayer  and  praise 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  to  it  on 
their  way  from  Sunday-school  instruction  to 
church  activity. 

The  church  has  a  beautifui  organ,  and  the 
iateet  hymn  book,  and  the  congregational  singing 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Stewart, 
a  precentor  of  many  years’  faithful  service  is 
exceptionally  good.  The  members  of  Bethany 
Church  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  their  yearly 
record  of  benevolence  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  which  shows  that  their  church  has 
stood  either  first  or  second  in  the  proportion  of 
its  gifts  to  all  missionary  causes.  They  believe 
that  there  is  a  giving  that  doth  nut  impoverish. 


A.HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  HISTORY. 

The  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  was  ap¬ 
propriately  celebrated  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
August  7th  and  8tb.  A  timely  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  of 
New  York  City,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church, 
at  the  morning  service,  bis  text  being  taken 
from  Isa.  Ixi.  1  and  2.  The  evening  sermon 
was^preached  by  Rev.  Charles  P.  Boardman  of 
Webster  City,  Iowa,  from  John  xxi.  17.  The 
evening  service  was  a  union  service  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  town.  Special  music  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  choir,  assisted  by  Mra  Ten  Eyck 
Wendell.  Both  discourses  were  full  of  references 
to  the  effective  work  done  during  the  century  of 
the  church’s  life  and  of  stimulus  for  an  increased 
activity. 

A  special  historical  service  was  held  Monday 
afternoon,  an  historical  address  being  delivered 
by  Rev.  Silas  E.  Persons,  the  present  pastor  of 
the  church.  It  was  appropriately  entitled  "The 
Acts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,’’ that  being  the 
number  of  pastors  who  have  served  the  church 
during  its  century  of  activity.  A  very  large 
amount  of  most  interesting  information  bad  been 
gathered  for  this  discourse,  and  it  showed  a 
moat  commendable  record  of  vigorous  growth 
from  the  organization  of  the  church,  when  but 
sixteen  families  lived  in  the  village,  down  to  the 
present  time.  But  three  of  the  pastors  are  now 
living,  namely :  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  now  returning  from  a  pastorate  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Persons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  service,  a 
banquet  was  served  in  the  Chapel,  which  was 
quite  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  ladies 
of  the  church.  It  was  followed  by  a  toast  list 
on  which  the  follow irg  persons  appeared  and  re¬ 
sponded  :  Mr.  E.  Storre  Barrows  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  son  of  a  former  pastor,  who  was,  to 
his  great  regret,  obliged  to  send  his  response  in 
manuscript.  It  was  full  of  most  bright  and 
suggestive  thoughts  upon  the  topic,  "Ministers’ 
Sons;’’  Dr.  Wilton  M.  Smith;  Mr.  Edward  Ford 
of  Boston,  a  former  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school;  James  H.  Torrey,  Esq.  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  a  eon  of  a  former  pastor;  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrews,  President  of  Colgate  University, 
who  responded  for  the  Baptist  brethren ;  Rev. 
John  Rose,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of 
Cazenovia,  who  represented  the  Episcopal  brother 
hood,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Phelps,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

More  than  fourteen  hundred  persons  have  been 
added  to  this  church  during  its  history,  upon 
confession  of  faith  The  proceedings  and  ad¬ 
dresses  connected  with  the  Centennial  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  pastor,  for  the  use  of  those  espe¬ 
cially  interested. 
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LIFE  AND  GROWTH. 

A  Sermon  by  Rer.  Asa  Wynkoop,  D.D. 

**  The  seed  is  the  tcord.’*— Luke  VIII.,  II. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  nay  that  there  are 
at  least,  two  distinct  classes  of  things  in  this 
world.  Merging— ,18  all  things  seem  to  do— by 
minute  gradations  into  each  other,  there  is  yet 
oie  sharp  line  of  division,  where  things  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  and  separated,  by  the  whole  diame¬ 
ter  of  being,  and  that  is  the  line  that  divides 
the  living  from  the  dead.  All  forms  of  life  have 
many  things  in  common — all  forms  of  dead  mat¬ 
ter  have  many  things  in  common,  but  life  and 
death  have  nothing  in  common.  Elach  has  its 
own  distinct  laws  and  processes,  each  has  its  own 
distinct  phenomena.  Men  have  held  that  all  the 
manifold  forme  of  matter  are  manifestations  of 
one  underlying  substance,  they  have  held  that 
all  the  various  forms  of  life  are  modifications 
of  one  fundamental  type,  but  that  life  has  ever 
come  out  of  death,  that  there  is  any  common 
basis  for  these  two  phenomena,  none  has  ever 
seriously  maintained. 

And  ao,  when  we  have  to  do  with  anything, 
the  first  and  fundamental  question  we  must  ask 
concerning  it  is,  to  which  of  these  two  classes 
does  it  belong  f  And  unless  this  question  is 
answered  correctly,  everything  in  the  way  of  our 
conclusion,  in  the  way  of  our  estimates,  in  the 
way  of  our  treatment,  will  lead  only  to  confu 
eion  or  injury. 

To  treat  a  dead  thing  as  though  it  were  alive, 
or  to  treat  a  living  thing  as  though  it  were  dead, 
will  certainly,  in  the  degree  of  its  importance, 
bring  loss  and  suffering,  to  mind  and  body,  lo 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  tbia  matter,  is 
dua,  a  train  of  evils  that  we  cannot  begin  to 
estimate.  How  the  race  has  suffered  from  dis¬ 
ease,  from  devastating  pestilences,  because  it 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  thing  it  was  dealing 
with,  was  a  living,  and  not  a  dead  tbicg  1  How 
the  mind  of  man  has  been  kept  in  darkness  and 
mental  death,  because  it  has  treated  as  living 
aad  life  giving,  dead  and  decaying  systems  of 
thought,  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  tomb  !  How  the  moral  health  and 
growth  of  the  race  has  been  stayed,  bow  much 
of  moral  corruption  has  been  caused,  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  men  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
was  dead  and  corrupting  and  that  which  was 
living  and  quickening  !  They  have  dragged 
along  with  them  a  body  of  death,  breathing  into 
themselves,  its  foul  corruption,  thinking  that 
they  were  breathing  from  it,  the  breath  of  life  I 

Indeed  has  not  the  progress  of  the  race,  in 
physical  and  mental  health,  been  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  mtn  have  learned  to  make  thia  distinc¬ 
tion  f  Isn't  all  of  our  sanitary  improvement, 
our  growing  success  in  dealing  with  pestilence 
and  disease,  due  to  this  clearer  understanding  f 
Are  not  all  of  our  moral  reforms,  all  our  religious 
reforms,  ail  the  new  mental  life — that  have  come 
to  the  race  in  its  progress  upwards,  from  bar¬ 
barism  and  superstition— dua  to  the  fact  that 
fro  u  time  to  time,  men  have  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  more  and  more  closely,  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  in  moral  systems,  in  religious 
systems,  in  intellectual  systems  f  Ah,  it  is  not 
a  purely  theoretical  or  scientific  question, 
whether  the  thing  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
IS  alive  or  not.  It  ia  the  most  practical  of  all 
quest  one,  for  by  its  answer,  we  determine 
whether  the  thing  shall  mean  life  or  death  to  us. 

Now  It  is  in  the  light  of  thia  truth  that  these 
words  of  Christ  which  we  have  for  our  teit  thia 
morning,  reveal  their  deep  significance  and  im 
portance— “the  seed  is  the  word.”  Simple  as 
the  words  are,  they  answer  the  most  general  and 
the  moat  fundamental  question  that  we  can  aek 
concerning  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  With  an  ^ 
explicitness  that  would  seem  to  make  any  fur  j 
ther  words  unnecessary,  our  Lord  here  says  that 
His  Gospel  is  a  thing  of  life— that  it  is  a  living 


germ,  operating  upon  the  human  heart,  as  a 
seed  operates  on  the  earth— by  the  power  of  its 
own  vitality,  changing  its  own  form,  and  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted.  It  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  instru¬ 
ment,  a  tool  or  a  lever,  whereby  the  world  is  to 
be  uplifted  into  a  higher  and  better  state  of 
being.  It  is  not  a  chart,  merely  pointing  and 
directing  men  in  the  way  to  a  better  life.  It  is 
not  a  life  boat,  on  board  of  which,  men  are 
lifted  and  carried  by  the  breesaa  of  heaven,  to  a 
haven  of  safety. 

While  all  of  these  symbols  may  be  used,  they 
ignore  the  essential  thing  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ — and  that  ia  the  principle  of  life  that  is 
in  it.  Men  are  saved,  not  by  mechanism,  but 
only  by  the  impartation  of  life.  They  are  made 
fruitful  in  good  works,  not  by  having  their 
hearts  moved  upon,  but  by  having  the  living 
seeds  of  good  implanted.  This  world  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  new  life,  it  has  brought  forth  a  new 
and  divine  fruitage  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
Gospel  because  the  Gospel  ia  not  a  bundle  of 
dead  precepts,  because^  it  is  not  a  mechanically 
constructed  system  of  truth,  but  because  there 
is  the  spirit  of  life  in  it,  because  its  truths  are 
living  germs;  because  as  Peter  said  to  Christ — 
His  are  the  words  of  eternal  life,  because  as 
Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  ‘The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ” 

"For  so  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
would  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  and  grow  up,  be  knowetb  not  how.  ” 

And,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  the  Gospel,  it  is 
because  of  this  fact.  If  we  have  any  confidence 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  coming  in  this 
world  it  is  because  of  this.  If  we  have  any 
hope  of  fruitage  for  the  truths  that  we  are 
preaching  or  teaching— for  the  labors  and  sac¬ 
rifices  that  we  are  making  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  it  is  because  of  this.  The  word  of 
truth  that  we  are  scattering  or  helping  to  s  at- 
ter,  is  a  living  thing,  capable  of  infinite  growth 
and  expansion ;  and  while  we  are  waking  or 
sleeping,  it  groweth  up,  we  know  not  bow  ! 

But  in  spite  of  these  words  of  Christ,  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  analogies  by  which  He  sought 
to  reinforce  these  words,  how  often  has  this 
fundamental  truth  been  ignored  I 

How  often,  even  those  who  have  loved  the 
truth  most,  and  who  have  been  most  sealous  in 
honoring  it,  have  treated  it  as  though  it  were 
a  dead  and  helpless  thing,  a  thing  that  was  to 
be  honored  and  served,  by  being  embalmed, 
placed  in  a  casket  and  kept  aa  nearly  as  possible 
unchanged  from  age  to  age  I 

Instead  of  being  a  seed,  that  in  the  course  of 
growth,  must  lose  its  form  and  die,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit,  divine  truth  has  b^en 
treated  rather,  aa  if  it  were  aome  precious  jewel, 
a  legacy  from  former  generations,  which  out  of 
loyalty  to  them,  must  be  kept  untarnished,  in 
all  of  its  former  lustre 

And  so  it  is  stored  away,  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  mind,  protected  from  all  the  aseaulti  of 
doubt  or  unbelief,  now  and  then  brought  to 
light  to  see  that  all  is  safe  and  unchanged,  and 
when  this  is  ascertained  back  again  into  the 
vault  of  memory  it  is  placed,  with  the  proud 
consciousness  of  fidelity  to  the  truth  !  The 
faith,  once  delivered  to  them,  they  have  kept, 
and  in  just  the  form  in  which  it  came  to  them 
they  have  preserved  it  1  Ader  being  in  their 
possession  for  years,  one  looking  at  it  could 
have  never  told  that  they  bad  bad^  it  I  It  came 
to  them  as  a  verse  of  Scr  pture  and  memory  still 
holds  it  as  a  verse-of  Scripture,  without  a  let¬ 
ter  changed  I  It  was  given  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a  Catechism  answer,  and  years  alter,  they  can 
bring  it  out  of  the  recesses  of  their  mi'mory,  in 
just  exactly  the  form,  in  which  it  went  in  I  It 
came  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  it  in  that  form;  without;  any  modifica¬ 
tion,  the  precious  thing  was  stored  away  in  a 


sacred  chamber  of  the  soul  I  Week  by  week,  for 
a  little  season  of  devotion,  it  is  brought  to  the 
light,  and  is  then  thrust  back  again  into^'its 
dark  chamber.  Lest  enemies  to  the  teith  come 
and  steal  it  away,  guards  are  set  at  the  doors  of 
the  chamber,  and  there  in  safety  it  is  kept, 
till  the  end  of  life  I  Then  they  piously  think 
they  have  finished  their  course,  they  have  “kept 
the  faith  I”  Untarniahed,  as  the  talent  laid  up 
in  a  napkin,  they  hand  it  on,  just  as  it  came  to 
them,  and  their  hearts  swell  with  pride  at  the 
thought  of  their  constancy  and  fidelity  I 

And  how  often  have  we  seen  institutions  hon¬ 
oring  the  truth  in  that  way  1  Believing  that  to 
them  has  been  entrusted  some  pneious  doctrine, 
some  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  their  thought  is 
not  that  they  have  in  their  keeping  a  living 
germ,  which,  in  order  t>  do  its  work,  must 
needs  be  planted,  pass  from  sight  and  undergo 
apparent  corruption,  that  in  order  to  bear  fruit, 
must  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  their  thought 
is  not  that  the  truth  is  to  be  honored  by  giving 
it  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop ;  no,  it  is  to  be 
honored  by  keeping  it  from  growth  and  change, 
by  putting  it  into  an  iron  mould,  and  keeping 
it  in  the  dryest  possible  air ;  and  if  perchance, 
in  that  keeping,  it  puts  forth  any  green  leaves 
or  buds,  by  lopping  them  off  and  sealing  it  up 
the  more  tightly  I  Oh,  the  pitiful  zeal  that  has 
been  shown,  the  ill  fated  heroism  that  has  been 
exhibited,  the  sufferings  that  men  have  brought 
on  themselves  and  others,  in  their  perverted  at 
tempts  to  keep  from  growing,  the  living  germs 
of  truth  that  they  have  been  guarding.  Through 
this  folly,  Judaism  set  itself  against  the  light  of 
life,  rejected  the  Mesiiah,  and  fell  into  ruins  ! 
In  thia  foolish  attempt,  the  Catholic  Church 
set  itself  against  the  growing  life  and  light  that 
began,  with  so  much  of  vigor,  to  spring  forth 
from  her,  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  With 
all  the  might  that  she  could  command,  she  de 
dared  that  there  must  be  no  growth  I  And 
wherever  any  signs  of  growth  appeared,  she  cut 
them  off  with  a  ruthless  hand.  The  truth  must 
not  change,  if  it  does,  it  is  heresy,  and  must  be 
destroyed.  And  bow  little  the  Protestant 
churches  Memed  to  lea'n  from  these  sad  ezam- 
ples  1  For  no  sooner  had  they  rallied  around 
their  new  standards  of  truth,  than  they  began 
acting  on  this  same  foolish  notion,  tbat  tht^y 
were  to  honor  the  truth,  by  keeping  it  from 
change  and  growth.  Change  is  heresy,  and 
heresy  must  be  cut  off. 

Men  ask  to  day,  why  the  church  is  so  lifelees, 
why,  after  so  many  centuries  of  existence,  it 
still  occupies  such  a  small  place  in  the  world, 
why  it  has  not  a  more  vital  power  in  the  lives 
of  men  I  Here  is  the  answer.  The  church  has 
so  often  fought  and  struggled  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  expanding  life  that  was  in  it,  it  has 
tried  to  keep  from  bearing  fruit,  the  seeds  of 
truth  tbat  it  was  guarding  I  In  the  name  of 
truth,  it  has  resisted  the  living  spirit  of  truth 
that  has  been  working  in  it.  And  when  we 
see  how  mighty,  how  bloody  and  how  destruc¬ 
tive  has  been  this  resistance,  we  do  not  wonder 
tbat  the  church  has  not  more  of  vitality. 

My  friends,  what  the  church  needi.  and  what 
we  nerd,  is  an  understanding,  and  an  ac  ept- 
ance  of  the  simple  truth  of  our  text.  We  need 
to  rem>  mber  tbat  it  is  not  a  dead  abstraction, 
that  it  is  a  living  principle,  that  it  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  rule  of  life,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  life, 
with  which  we  have  to  do. 

That  church  is  loyal  to  the  truth  which  it 
possesses,  not  tbat  stands  unshaken  and  un¬ 
moved  by  aome  standard  that  it  fcas  erected  in 
the  past,  that  stands'  to  day  just  where  it  stood 
centuries  ago.  No,  but  the  church  tbat  has 
been  led  on  by  tee  spirit  of  truth,  into  an  ever 
growing  light  acd  life  The  church’s  life  ia  not 
in  any  petrified  form  of  truth  that  it  possesses, 
its  life  is  only  in  the  Spirit  of  (ruth,  and  in 
order  tbat  that  life  may  fully  express  itself,  the 
old  forms  must  give  way,  the  sheila  must  burst 
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"The  leed  is  the  word,"  and  the  seed  is  worth- 
Im* — it  never  quiokene  or  enriches  anything,  un¬ 
til  it  springs  forth  and  bears  fruit  I  No  petri¬ 
fied  or  unchanging  creed  is  going  to  save  the 
world,  nothing  that  in  dead  and  needs  guarding, 
is  going  to  save  the  world,  nothing  but  the  liv¬ 
ing  Spirit  of  truth  is  going  to  do  that,  and  the 
sooner  the  church  yields  itself  up  to  that  life- 
giving  spirit,  permits  its  thoughts  to  unfold  and 
expand  in  obedience  to  the  quickening  infiuence 
of  that  Spirit,  the  sooner  will  it  become — what 
it  has  been  called  to  be— the  light  and  life  of 
the  world  I 

And  the  individual  is  to  show  his  fidelity  to 
the  troth  in  the  same  way,  the  truth  is  to  be. 
come  a  saving  thing  in  him,  in  the  same  way. 

The  truth  gets  no  aid  from  him,  by  being  cast 
in  an  iron  mould— be  gets  no  life  from  a  truth 
thus  encased.  He  may  store  his  mind  full  of 
such  troths ;  in  memory  they  may  be  kept  pol¬ 
ished  and  bright,  even  down  to  old  age ;  he  may 
have  them  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  but  his  life 
has  been  beautified  and  utriched  by  them,  no 
more  than  would  be  a  field,  sown  with  petrified 
grain  !  Look  for  the  grain,  and  it  is  all  there, 
just  as  it  was  sown,  without  a  sign  of  decay. 
But  look  for  fruit,  and  nooe  is  to  be  seen — all  is 
barren,  in  spite  of  the  seed  I  Isn’t  that  about 
the  condition  of  the  average  Christian  ?  Test 
bin  Christianity  by  tbe  number  of  truths  that 
he  holds,  by  the  dfgree  in  which  be  has  kept 
intact  the  doctrines  that  be  has  been  taught, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  merit  I  In  all  its 
original  form,  be  has  tbe  body  of  truth,  once 
delivered  to  the  fathers,  and  he  holds  it  with  a 
faithful  grasp  I  He  has  in  him  the  true  seed— 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  men  conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  has  a  saving  faith. 

But  this  is  not  Christ’s  test.  As  men  come 
before  Him,  He  asks  not,  what  seeds  of  truth 
are  in  them,  but  what  fruits  they  are  bearing  I 
He  asks  not  what  doctrines  they  hold  in  their 
minds,  but  wbat  fruitage  these  doctrines  have 
brought  forth.  The  Pharisees  had  plenty  of 
saving  truths  stored  up  in  their  minds.  It 
wasn’t  that  there  was  no  good  seed  within 
them,  that  they  were  shut  out  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  was  because  the  seed  had  been  kept 
as  seed,  and  had  not  grown  into  fruit,  that  they 
were  lost  1 

Christ  will  accept  no  faith,  whatever  its  mer 
its,  that  does  not  live  and  blossom. 

He  will  accept  nothing  as  the  evidence  of 
one’s  truth,  save  tbe  fruits  of  the  truth.  Creeds 
do  not  become  saving,  by  being  true,  or  by  be 
ing  sincerely  received  and  held— they  become 
saving  only  as  they  become  the  germs  of  a  new 
life  and  growth  and  character. 

Whether  a  truth  is  saving  or  not,  depends  not 
on  what  it  is — it  may  be  tbe  most  perfect  truth 
and  yet  lie  in  the  mind  without  putting  forth 
a  sign  of  life— it  depends  on  what  that  truth 
does  in  tbe  heart  1  Many  a  lost  soul  has  a  beau 
tiful  faith— his  mind  is  filled  with  the  most 
precious  truths,  but  as  Bt.  James  says,  "The 
faith  is  dead."  It  grows  out  into  no  good 
works,  no  fruits  of  tbe  spirit,  no  Christ-like 
character  I  And  then  the  fact  that  tbe  soul  bad 
in  its  keeping  such  a  faith,  instead  of  acquit¬ 
ting,  only  makes  its  condemnation  the  greater. 
His  talent  had  been  kepL  but  kept  in  a  napkin  ! 

Christian  believers,  are  we  sure  that  we  are 
not  doing  this  foolish  and  wicked  thing  t  Are 
we  not  depending  on  the  fact  that  we  have  tbe 
truth,  that  we  have  accepted  and  are  guarding 
tbe  true  faith— rather  than  on  wbat  that  truth 
is  doing  in  os  f  Are  we  not  hoping  to  be  saved, 
because  we  hold  to  a  certain  saving  faith  ? 

If  so,  and  this  is  our  only  ground  of  confi¬ 
dence,  we  are  surely  indulging  in  a  false  h(  pe. 

The  mere  presence  in  the  heart  of  any  faith, 
has  never  saved  one.  Only  as  that  faith  falls, 
like  seed  into  tbe  ground,  and  there  brings 
forth  a  harvest  of  fruit  after  its  kind,  does  that 
faith  bring  any  benefit  to  us,  here  or  here «f ter. 


Ob,  let  us  not  dare  to  estimate  our  fidelity  to 
tbe  truth,  by  the  fact  that  we  hold  it  in  our 
minds  or  on  our  hearts  with  such  unchanging 
devotion.  Much  that,  is  called  faith,  is  infidel 
ity  to  the  spirit  of  tenth- much  that  is  called 
doubt,  is  only  tbe  dying  and  disappearing  of  tbe 
seed,  that  it  may  live  as  fruit  I  The  very  thing 
on  which  we  rest— tbe  fact  that  the  form  of 
truth  has  been  kept  unchanged- may  be  our  con 
damnation !  We  may  be  very  conscious  of  our 
faith— msy  love  and  revere  its  every  part,  and 
yet  it  may  be  a  dead  thing  in  us  I  Another 
may  have  no  conscious  creed,  it  may  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  consciousness  altogether,  looking 
for  the  form  of  faith  that  we  hold,  we  may  call 
him  an  unbeliever- yet  who  knows,  but  that 
the  seed  of  truth  is  even  now  springing  up  and 
bearing  fruit  ? 

Here  is  the  test  where  there  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  there  is  saving  faith,  no  matter  how  little 
of  conscious  creed  one  may  have.  And  where 
there  is  no  such  fruitage,  there  is  no  saving 
faith,  no  matter  how  full  tbe  mind  may  be  of 
vital  truths:  "He  that  abideth  in  me,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit — every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit.  He  taketb  away." 
"Therefore,  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  I" 
This  is  Christ’s  test— the  test  that  be  applies 
here,  and  the  test  that  He  will  apply  in  tbe  Iasi 
day.  For  many  will  say  unto  Him  in  that  day, 
"Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  believed  in  Thy  name, 
and  in  Thy  name  taught,  and  in  Thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works  T"  Then  will  He  profeee 
unto  them,  "I  never  knew  you;  depart  from 
Me,  }e  that  work  iniquity  I"  Wherefore  He 
says:  "Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  Mine 
and  doeth  them,  1  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man  which  built,  his  house  upon  a  rock  I  And 
every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a 
foolish  man,  which  built  bis  house  upon  the 
sand.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it  I" 


AS  THKT  8EK  IT  ON  TBE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Now  that  the  battles  are  over  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  they  were  looked  upon  by  thoee  who 
took  part  in  them  on  both  sides.  Cervera  and 
his  officers  are  at  Annapolis,  where  they  are 
treated  with  such  generous  consideratioc,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  feel  as  if  they  were 
among  friends  rather  than  enemies,  and  visitors 
find  a  never-ending  interest  in  talking  with 
them.  A  reporter,  who  writes  for  The  Chicago 
Record,  telle  of  his  conversation  with  an  officer 
of  whom  he  asked : 

"Did  you  expect  to  escape  ?’’ 

"No;  we  expected  to  die.  The  sailors  knew 
nothing  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  but  there 
was  not  an  officer  on  the  fleet  who  did  not  feel 
that  his  end  bad  come  There  was  only  one 
chance,  a  slight  possibility  that  one  or  perhaps 
two  of  tbe  vessels  might  escape.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Yankee  fleet  was  favorable.  The 
lookouts  told  us  that  the  New  York  had  gone  to 
the  East  and  tbe  Brooklyn  was  the  only  ship  in 
sight  that  could  outsail  the  slowest  of  our  ves 
sels  It  was  the  intention  to  ram  the  Brooklyn 
immediately  and  sink  or  disable  her,  even 
though  one  of  our  vessels  went  down  with  btr 
Then  it  was  hoped  tbe  others  could  outrun  tbe 
battleships.  Our  plan  failed  because  we  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  the  Brooklyn.  Bbe  did 
not  close  in  on  us  like  the  Texan  and  Oregon, 
but  stood  off  at  long  range,  and  when  the  Maria 
Teresa  started  for  her  she  made  a  wide  sweep 
and  ran  away.  Cervera  asked  Commodore 
Schley  why  he  did  not  come  nearer,  but  got  no 
satisfaction.  But  the  Maria  Teresa  was  a'most 
instantly  disabled  by  shells  from  the  Texas 
which  met  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and 
tbe  Oregon  was  a  great  surprise.  We  bad  no 
idea  that  any  battleship  <  oiild  make  her  speed. 
It  was  something  we  were  not  prepared  for.  It 
was  tbe  Oregon  that  prevented  our  escape  ’’ 
"What  was  the  matter  with  the  Spanish  gun¬ 
nery  T  Why  did  your  shots  do  no  more  damage  f " 
"First,  because  we  bad  only  a  few  long  range 


guns.  There  were  none  on  tbe  Colon  and  only 
two  each  on  the  other  ships.  Then  we  bad  no 
proper  range  finders,  and  our  sailors  lacked  prac¬ 
tice.  The  gunnery  of  the  Yankee  flest  was  mar¬ 
velous.  Nothing  finer  was  ever  seen  in  the 
world." 


TRACT  SOCIETY  ARMY  WORK. 

The  Chaplain,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  rec¬ 
ognised  religious  officer  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
He  is  ranked  and  paid  aa  one  of  the  higher  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  to  him  is  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  men  in  all  matters  touching  re 
ligious  teaching.  No  books  or  papers  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  help  him  in  any  way,  an  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Government’s  duty  to  supply  any  matter 
of  that  kind. 

At  tbe  outset  of  the  war,  the  American  Tract 
Society  commissioned  men  to  go  directly  to  the 
Chaplains,  and  supply  them  with  undenomina¬ 
tional  religious  matter,  tracts  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared  books.  The  rec  rds  and  reports  to  the 
Tract  Society  for  the  paat  few  months  show  how 
largely  chaplains  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  great  and  increasing  quanti  ■ 
ties  are  being  sent  to  supply  the  demand. 
Where  there  are  no  chaplains,  an  in  detich- 
mens.  or  batteries  smaller  than  a  regiment,  tbe 
commanding  officer  gives  permission,  and  the 
work  is  done  by  tbe  Army  Missionary  of  the 
Tract  Society.  In  the  hospital,  and  among  the 
neglected  wagoh  camps,  tbe  little  books  and  tracts 
go  often,  where  no  other  Christian  agency 
reaches  them. 

The  importance  of  an  agency  devoted  to  the 
one  purpoee,  of  distributing  distinctive  religious 
literature  as  a  help  to  all  relief  and  Christian 
work  is  appreciated  not  only  by  chaplains,  but 
also  by  all  connected  with  religious  operations 
in  the  army.  Tbe  transports  to  Manila  and 
the  troops  to  Santiago,  have  been  carefully  sup - 
plied,  and  no  place  where  religious  matter  was 
needed  and  could  be  used,  has  been  neglected, 
where  it  has  come  under  tbe  notice  of  any  of  the 
agents  of  the  Society  in  the  camps. 

The  experience  of  the  army  missionary  in  the 
Second  Corps  at  Camp  Alger,  Virginia,  has 
taught  him  that  tbe  chaplains  are  earnest  men, 
and  have  been,  and  are  now  doing  a  great  work 
with  tbe  men,  and  they  have  used  with  good 
effect  tbe  tracts,  etc. ,  given  to  them. 

The  Army  Commission,  with  its  great  tents, 
its  workers,  and  evangelists,  is  also  doing  noble 
work,  and  tbe  Tract  Society  has  been  ready  to 
supply  tracts  to  all  its  workers.  While  the  Bible 
Society  has  supplied  the  Scripares  in  great 
quantities. 

The  garrisons  at  the  forts  on  the  coasts  and 
elsewhere  are  especial  charges  of  the  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  and  these  scattered  detachments  have  to 
be  cared  for  where  ever  they  are. 

The  United  States  Government  gives  cordial 
assent  to  the  work  of  tbe  Tract  Society  as  Chris¬ 
tian  and  undenominational,  and  aids  it  as  far  as 
consistent. 

To  prosecute  this  work  and  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  draws  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Society.  The  Army  Missionary  tends  from  the 
camp  for  books,  tracts,  papers,  etc.,  and  the 
supplies  are  promptly  sent,  and  tbe  demand  will 
continue  aa  long  as  any  troops  are  under  arms, 
long  after  peace  is  declared. 

Friends  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  and  all  who 
desire  to  help  in  this  important  work,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute  of  their  means  to  help  to 
carry  the  truth  to  our  young  men  in  the  service. 
They  are  surrounded  by  temptations  at  well  as 
dangers,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  risk  their 
souls,  as  well  as  their  lives,  without  the  best 
possible  Christian  helps 
The  office  of  the  Society  is  at  10  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York  City. 

Louis  Tag,  Treasurer. 
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Ths  Amcient  Faith  in  Modern  Light.  A  Series 
of  Essays.  By  T.  Viocent  Tymm.  Edward 
Medley,  Alfred  Cave,  Samuel  U.  Qreen,  R. 
Vaughau  Pryce,  Samuel  Newtb,  Joseph 
Parker,  William  Brock,  J.  GuiDoeas  Rogers 
and  the  late  Hen^  Robert  Reynolds.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  14.50. 

Times  have  changed  since  Dr.  Newman  Smyth 
endured  the  pain  of  grieving  those  whom  he 
most  revered  by  presenting  some  of  the  Old 
Faiths  in  a  New  Light  Now  it  is  not  one  item 
of  belief  here  and  another  there,  but  the  Ancient 
Faith  itself  upon  which  is  poured  the  full  efful¬ 
gence  of  modern  light  and  there  are  few  who 
are  not  interested  to  look  on,  and  eager  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  gain  something  of  value  from  the  process. 
In  other  words,  men  are  at  least  beginning  to 
cease  to  dread  what  has  come  to  be  called  mod¬ 
ern  light  They  may  not  hope  much  from  it, 
but  this  is  rather  because  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  experimenter  than  conviction  that  if 
properly  used  it  would  not  produce  good  results 
This  change  of  attitude,  which,  with  the 
majority  of  readers  dates  from  leas  than  a  half 
score  of  years  ago,  is  unqu  estionably  due  in  great 
part  to  the  reverence  and  reserve  with  which 
those  who  have,  or  suppose  themsevlee  to  have, 
the  light  are  using  it  Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  is  a  man  pursued  of  a  dangerously  little 
learning  who  goes  about  like  a  schoolboy  with 
his  bit  of  broken  mirror  throwing  useless  flashes 
into  the  pained  eyes  of  the  casual  passer-by;  we 
have  all  read  the  half  baked  books  of  so  called 
modern  teachers  of  this  sort.  But  in  general, 
the  efforts  of  this  school  of  thinkers  are  directed 
to  the  serious  and  valuable  purpose  proclaimed 
by  the  writers  of  these  essays,  “to  discern  be¬ 
tween  the  permanent  and  the  transient  in  re¬ 
ligion,’’  and  at  the  core  of  the  theories  and  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
product  of  the  human  mind  working  upon  divine 
ruth,  to  discern  the  divine  truth  itself  to  which 
hese  owe  their  being.  To  the  general  reader, 
unfamiliar  with  their  processes  of  thought  and 
unapt  to  make  the  diatinction  they  are  trying  to 
make,  it  may  often  seem  that  in  this  effort  they 
do  lose  some  portion  of  essential  truth,  but  even 
the  general  reader  is  coming  to  admit  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  such  students  do,  as  the  writers 
of  these  essays  say  that  they  do,  “cling  with 
ever  increasing  confldence  to  the  truths  which 
are  unchanging  and  essential.’’ 

The  interest  of  these  essays  varies  quite  as 
much  with  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  as  with  the  various  authors’ 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  subjects.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  twenty  even  among  ministerial 
readers  who  will  turn  to  Mr.  Brock’s  discussion 
of  Ohristianity  and  the  Child,  and  ten  who  will 
examine  what  Dr.  Rogers  has  to  say  on  The 
Pulpit  and  the  Frees,  for  one  who  will  study 
Dr.  Tymms’s  elaborate  and  very  suggestive 
discussion  of  Christian  Theism. 

It  is  time  to  say,  however,  that  the  “new 
light’’  in  which  are  reviewed  such  questions  as 
the  last  named,  or  the  Bible  View  of  Sin,  which 
is  Dr.  Cave’s  contribution  to  the  work,  or  the 
Deity  and  Hnmanity  of  Christ,  (by  Dr  Green,) 
or  The  Redemptive  Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
(Mr.  Pryce, )  is  not  so  much  the  light  which 
has  come  to  be  called  modern  scholarship  as 
that  which  may  be  called  modern  culture ;  and 
that  these  authors  treat  their  subjects  in  a  tbor 
oughly  conservative  spirit.  Their  work  is  in¬ 
deed  apologetic;  their  object  being  to  show 
that  however  much  natural  ac’ance  and  the 
comparative  study  of  human  thought^and  human 
beliete  may  have  seemed  for  a  time  to  discredit 
the  Bible  as  a  work  of  revelation,  or  to  arouse 
doubt  of  the  troth  of  its  teachings,  however 
much  earnest  and  honest  minds  have  been  forced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  deepest  thought 
f  the  time  to  torn  away  from  the  Bible  as  the 


fountain  of  God’s  truth,  such  doubts  are  a  mistake ; 
that  modem  philosophy  offws  no  substitute  for 
the  deep  truths  of  revelation,  that  modern  eci  ■ 
ence  gives  no  explanation  of  things  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  explanations  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
modern  culture  carries  the  human  intellect  to  no 
heights  where  it  can  look  down  upon  the  thought 
embodied  in  the  Bible.  The  “new  light’’  shows 
that  the  essential  truths  of  Christian  doctrine 
strike  deeper  to  the  roots  of  things  than  was 
supposed ;  it  makes  them  appear  more  reasona¬ 
ble,  more  cogently  a  reply  to  the  questionings 
of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  more  divine  than  ever  before. 

Cheerful  Yesterdays.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  MifiSin  and  (Company.  $2. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  vivacious 
and  versatile  author  of  these  reminiscent  sketches 
is  a  septuagenarian.  He  has  been  so  full  of 
vitality  in  word  and  deed  up  to  the  present 
writing  that  he  has  forgotten  to  grow  old  This 
is  an  advantage  of  the  optimistic,  forward-living 
spirit  that,  while^it  is  not  always  comfortable 
to  be  in  advance  of  the  times,  when  the  age 
catches  up  with  its  proleptic  leaders  they  are 
as  much  at  home  in  it  as  those  born  under  its 
full  light.  Colonel  Higginson  counts  it  one  of 
the  rewards  of  the  reformer  that  be  lives  to  see 
some,  at  least,  of  bis  ideals  realized,  while  the 
rigid  conservative  has  to  witness  the  train  of 
progress  leaving  him  in  the  background.  Such 
has  been  the  recompense  in  good  part  enjoyed 
by  the  radical  band  of  which  he  himself  was  an 
ardent  and  active  member. 

The  record  here  presented  of  the  author’s  rec¬ 
ollections  and  opinions*  is  both  autobiographical 
and  historical.  It  is  an  interesting  though  frag¬ 
mentary  story  of  his  life  and  times,  told  in  an 
off-hand,  breezy  way,  with  no  great  pretension 
to  literary  finish,  yet  with  nerve  and  vividness. 
The  picture  of  life  in  New  England  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century  is  particularly 
valuable.  Ibat  period,  with  the  decade  or  two 
following,  was  the  golden  age  of  literature  in 
the  then  intellectual  centre  of  America.  Mr. 
Higginson  belonged  to  Dr,  Holmes's  “Brahmin 
caste,’’  and  from  earliest  recollection  was 
thrown  in  with  the  makers  of  literature  and  his¬ 
tory  in  that  region.  His  own  part  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  annals  of  the  time  was  by  no  means  unim 
portact,  though  he  was  too  versatile  and  impul¬ 
sive,  as  be  himself  confesses,  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  great  and  enduring  in  any  one  direction. 
His  description  of  the  birth  of  a  new  American 
literature  in  of  special  value  and  interest.  But 
the  important  portion  of  the  record  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  reformatory  movement  of  the 
period  covered,  which  culminated  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Hie  per 
sonal  share  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  Massa 
chusetts  and  Kansas,  and  his  direct  knowledge 
of  John  Brown’s  plans  and  deeds  belong  to  bis 
tory.  Colonel  Higginson  commanded  the  first 
regiment  of  freed  slaves  that  served  in  the  war, 
and  bears  strong  testimony  to  tbe  courage  and 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  black  mao,  now  proved 
beyond  diapute  by  the  heroism  of  the  colored 
regulars  at  Santiago. 

The  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel  and  the 
great  men  of  England  and  France  with  whom 
the  author  was  brought  into  cloee  contact  are 
of  decided  interest,  although  written  with  a 
rapid  pen.  His  theological  opinions  are  not 
concealed,  for  courage  and  frai  knees  are  of  his 
vary  essence.  But  be  might  well  have  spared 
the  noble  profession  to  which  he  once  belonged 
tbe  disparaging  intimations  with  which  he  once 
or  twice  speaks  of  the  ministry.  Still,  the  free¬ 
dom  and  manliness  now  generally  characteristic 
of  the  pulpit  are  doubtless  due  in  pan  to  tbe 
ribust  independence  and  fearless  criticism  of 
those  who  revolted  against  the  prejudices  of 
former  days.  A  valuable  Bugg'ation  may  be 
found  in  the  advice  given  to  young  men  desiring 


to  attain  power  in  public  speech:  “Enlist  in  a 
reform  I’’  To  forget  self  in  a  noble  cause  which 
calls  forth  tbe  full  strength  of  the  soul  in  ardent 
effort  to  accomplish  a  positive  result,  is,  indeed, 
tbe  first  condition  of  success  in  oratory.  This 
was  the  secret  of  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  reform 
propaganda  in  tbe  generation  before  the  Civil 
War,  when,  as  Emerson  said,  “Eloquence  was 
dog  cheap.’’  As  writer,  reformer,  lecturer  and 
civic  leader,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  de¬ 
serves  the  full  measure  of  fame  and  influence 
which  tbe  American  public  willingly  concedes 
to  him. 

The  Books  op  the  Kings  op  Judah  and 
Israel.  A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  Kings  and  Chronicles  In  the  Text  of 
the  Version  of  1884  By  William  Day 
Crocket,  A  M.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Willis  Judson 
Beecher,  D.D.,  Protessor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Press  of 
Eaton  and  Mains.  1897. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  and  one  for  which  Sunday  scobol  teachers 
and  scholars  especially  will  owe  him  large  grati¬ 
tude.  He  has  done  for  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  what  has  many  a  time  been 
done  for  tbe  Gospels,  but  be  has  done  more. 
This  volume  is  not  simply  a  Harmony ;  it  is  also 
an  analysis;  and  the  analytical  Outline  which 
precedes  it  adds  immeasurably  to  tbe  value  of 
the  Harmony.  Dr.  Beecher’s  Introduction  is  a 
graceful  tribute  which  does  no  more  than  justice 
both  to  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  skill 
and  learning  with  which  it  has  been  performed. 

Nullification  and  Secession  in  the  United 
Statxs.  A  History  of  tbe  Six  Attempts 
During  the  First  Century  of  the  Republic. 
By  Edward  Payson  Powell.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  “six  attempts’’  are  the  nullification  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1778;  the  contested  election  of  1800, 
styled  “A  Northern  Confederacy;’’  attempt  to 
cleave  off  the  Southwest,  or  “Burr’s  conspiracy ;’’ 
New  England  nullificatton,  or  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention  in  1812;  South  Carolina  nullification  in 
1832,  and  Secession  in  1861,  A  concluding  chap¬ 
ter  points  out  several  “dangers”  which  still 
menace  the  Union,  one  of  which  is  “protection 
of  manufactures;”  and  the  final  word  is  one  of 
hope  that  ‘ '  the  people  are  yet  sound  to  the  core,  ’  ’ 
wanting  mainly  a  “heroic  sentiment,”  which, 
if  the  book  bad  come  a  year  later  the  author 
might  have  found  furnished  them  by  tbe  present 
war  against  Spain’s  vicious  colonial  system. 
Une  of  the  author's  schemes  for  saving  the  State 
is  a  national  system  of  education  with  a  great 
central  university  at  Washington.”  The  religious 
education  by  the  churches  is  not  mentioned; 
possibly  because  it  is  not  thought  of  sufficient 
account.  The  book  is  tbe  result  of  much 
thought  and  is  a  contribution  to  tbe  history  of 
the  government;  for  “history  is  never  wrote 
so  long  as  any  man  has  not  given  bis  version  of 
affairs;”  but  the  views  are  superficial  and  col¬ 
ored  by  the  writer’s  prejudices,  and  his  desire 
to  correct  somebody,  no  matter  who,  that  may 
have  differed  from  him.  Tbe  judicial  mind  is 
wanting ;  the  author  epeaks  always  as  an  advo¬ 
cate,  or  special  pleader;  and  he  indulges  in  in¬ 
vective  and  vituperative  adjective  with  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  save  his  own  mood  or  impulse.  The 
chapter  on  “A  Northern  Confederacy”  is  an 
attack  on  Hamilton  and  the  Federale  which  facts 
do  not  justify,  and  too  much  is  made  of  Burr’s 
scheme  of  Spanish  conquest  and  altogether  too 
little  of  Calhoun’s  attempt  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  The  grouping  of  these  so  called  “six 
attempe”  is  not  scientifically,  logically  or  his¬ 
torically  correct.  The  centripetal  forces  in  a 
union  of  States  were  necessary  at  the  first  in 
order  to  establish  a  stable  balance  in  the  system. 
A  proper  name  for  secession  is,  “the  slave  hold- 
er’a  rebellion,”  which  history  will  justify  as  the 
title  of  a  reckless  attempt  to  save  the  slave- hold 
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ing  aystem  at  the  expeuBe  of  the  Unioo.  No 
wise  and  unprejudiced  man  denies  it  now;  and 
all  are  rejoiced  that  the  attempt  failed,  was  put 
down  BO  thoroughly  that  it  will  never  be  made 
again.  The  author’s  avowed  purpose  is  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  but  be  unconsciously  be- 
comee  the  advocate  and  defender  of  the  party  in 
the  wrong.  The  great  defect  in  his  very  able 
work  is  a  petulant,  fault-finding  spirit  that 
shows  out  between  the  lines  and  makes  his  book, 
like  Mr.  Qodkin’s  “Unforeseen  Tendencies,’’ 
less  valuable  for  the  invariable  pessimism  of 
view. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Our  Redemption ;  Its  Need,  Method  and  Re 
suit,  by  Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  is  a  clear 
and  spirited  statement  of  views  accepted^  by 
evangelical  Christendom,  without  modification 
from  emphasis  of  particular  doctrines  or  the 
increase  of  interest  in  the  human  side  of  the 
ology.  The  department  of  “Soteriology’’  now 
requires  a  different  statement,  not  of  fact  so 
much  as  of  purpose  and  result.  Twenty  five 
years  ago,  tbsBe  twelve  chapters,  condensed  into 
as  many  sermons,  would  have  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  average  Congregational  or  Preeby 
terian  Church  audience.  It  is  no  criticism  of 
the  preacher  or  of  his  work,  for  he  is  sound  and 
liis  work  excellent;  but  simply  a  statement  of 
fact,  “that  things  have  changed.’’  We  may  as 
well  admit  it,  everybody  knows  it,  the  old  fash 
ioned  doctrinal  sermon  is  “dead  and  turned  to 
clay,’’  and  therefore  the  value  of  this  book  is 
chiefly  monumental;  it  marks  the  old  boundaries 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  new  city  has  been 
laid  out.  We  like  to  read  our  titles  clear,  and 
in  Eo  doing  we  are  helped  by  reference  to  the 
old  chart.  This  corner  port  is  sin,  that  is  well 
defined  and  we  know  where  we  are;  and  this 
port  is  penalty  and  punishment;  there  is  no 
mistake  about  that  and  no  disputed  titles  even 
beyond  it.  But  the  old  definitions  do  not  satisfy ; 
nor  do  they  exhaust  the  Bible  statements ;  they 
pervert  them  Eometimes,  and  a  book  on  such  a 
living  theme  as  our  redemption,  should  not  stop 
with  the  demarcations  of  a  former  era,  but  burn 
and  blase  with  the  largest  liberty  of  human 
aspiration  and  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  ever¬ 
present  love  of  a  living  personal  Saviour.  (New 
York,  Fleming  fl.  Kevell  Company,  fl.25. ) 

After  reading  thsEc  pithy,  striking  sketches, 
Bible  Characters;  Qideon  to  Absalom,  by  Alex 
ander  Whyte,  D.D.,  we  handed  the  book  to 
a  “lay  reader’’  who  was  looking  for  something 
to  read  in  connection  with  a  Chapel  service. 
Nothing  could  be  better.  Each  study  is  short, 
concise  and  bristling  with  hinte,  practical 
lessons,  rebukes  and  exhortations.  There  is  no 
rhetoric,  no  picture  painting  like  Quthrie  or 
Krummacher,  no  exhaustive  discussion  like 
Taylor’s  David  and  St  Paul ;  yet  there  is  a  ful 
ness,  freshness  and  freedom  in  the  talks  about 
these  Bible  men,  that  charms,  delights,  in¬ 
structs,  profits.  It  is  not  originality  of  view  so 
much  as  of  treatment,  and  there  are  insights 
and  comparisons  that  are  surprises  as  well  as 
illuminations.  All  pretence  of  being  profound, 
all  over  whelming  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  bring¬ 
ing  men  out  of  the  Bible  into  our  every  day  life, 
is  laid  aside.  The  speaker  seems  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  men  he  talks  about,  and  tries  to 
impress  his  hearers  with  the  simplest  significance 
of  their  faults,  foibles,  virtues,  which  are  very 
fully  and  delicately  set  forth.  As  a  help  to  the 
«tudy  of  Biblical  biography,  it  will  prove  of 
value  and  we  should  fancy  Dr.  Whyte’s  hearers 
of  these  evening  lectures  a  very  happy  and  well 
fed  flock.  (Fleming  fl.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  $1.25.) 

A  story  historic,  heroic  and  romantic  is  Clin- 
o  Scollard’s  Man  at  Amu,  illustrated  by  E. 


W.  D.  Hamilton.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
ruling  families  of  Padua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  the 
'historic  parallellogram’’  in  the  times  of  that 
Visconti,  known  as  “The  Great  Viper;’’  and  it 
is  a  striking  portrayal  of  the  manners,  customs, 
politics  and  intrigues  of  that  period,  in  the  (or 
tion  of  Italy  which  came  to  our  times  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria.  The  old  cities  one  visits 
now  have  had  a  history  as  varied  as  many  em¬ 
pires  ;  and  their  works  of  art,  churches,  palaces, 
streets  and  older  houses  have  their  stories  like 
the  countries  of  the  West  of  Europe ;  legend  and 
song  linked  with  every  era,  and  architecture, 
painting,  handicraft,  manufacture  of  rare  things 
much  sought  for  by  ruder  people,  with  schools 
that  called  young  men  from  all  the  world,  and 
that  have  shaped  the  learniog  and  educational 
systems  of  Europe,  all  related  to  the  domination 
and  ambitions  of  men  who  came  in  temporary 
victory  and  vanished  with  final  defeat.  It  is 
a  strange  and  fascinating  scene ;  and  the  narra 
tive  of  this  one  soldier  of  fortune,  sheds  light 
upon  the  whole.  The  gentle  bravery  of  the 
man,  his  love  and  loyalty,  his  happy  deliverance 
of  the  Oanaro  and  his  lovely  daughter,  are  de 
lightfully  set  forth  and  crowned  at  last  as  one 
desires.  (Boston:  Lamson,  Woiffeand  Company. 
$1.50.) 

The  stories  by^.  R.  Sullivan,  published  under 
the  title  of  Ars  et  Vita,  are  all  good,  and  the 
pretty  volume  makes  a  pleasant  companion  for  a 
sea-side  or  mountain  day.  The  illustrations  of 
those  stories  which  appeared  in  “Scribner”  are 
full  of  spirit  and  delicacy.  The  value  of  these 
collections  is  altogether  apart  from  their  con 
venience;  for  they^e  representative  of  a  style 
of  writing,  a  department  of  our  literature,  which 
is  yearly  becoming  more  popular  and  character¬ 
istic.  We  are  impressed  by  the  increase  of  the 
“books  just  to  read;”  something  for  the  leisure 
hour,  easy,  restful,  amusing ;  such  as  a  lady 
might  leave  in  the  hammock,  or  have  on  her  lap 
when  receiving  a  morning  call,  or  discuss  at  an 
afternoon  tea.  The  ladies  club  soars  usually  a 
little  higher,  but  also  falls  back  easily  upon 
something  sprightly,  suggestive  and  stimulating. 
These  stories  are  adapted  to  all  such  tastes  as 
are  pure,  or  conventionally  upright.  We  often 
wish  we  might  hear  what  1798yqung  folks  would 
say  of  our  diversions  !  (Charles  Bcribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. ) 

A  Romance  of  Summer  Seas,  is  a  second  liter 
ary  venture  of  Varina  Anne  Jefferson  Davis — 
better  known  as  “Winnie  Davie.”  It  might  be 
a  man’s  book  but  for  one  character;  only  a 
woman  could  have  drawn  the  “Apostle  of  light,  ” 
the  dark  souled  “Miss  Starkey.”  The  “other 
villain,”  “Chubbs, ”  is  a  more  ordinary  sort  of 
malignant  plotter.  The  love-story  is  a  matter 
which  men  and  women  often  handle  much 
alike.  We  should  not  care  to  dispute  any  t  e 
ory  which  this  case  might  suggest  on  the  wom¬ 
anly  side,  now  that  we  know  a  woman  told  the 
tale.  And  then,  we  have  never  seen  the  people 
of  Penang,  nor  are  we  able  to  judge  how  far 
environment  modified  “Minerva  Primrose”  from 
the  typical  English  girl,  whom  ahe  is  both  like 
and  unlike.  We  only  think  we  might  imagine 
a  stronger  heroine  of  so  many  fights  bloodless 
and  bloody.  But  Miss  Davis  handles  her  people 
like  a  general ;  knows  the  seas  and  cities  of 
which  she  writes  and  makes  the  smoking  room 
of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer,  a  hotel  in  flong  Kong, 
and  the  garden  of  Yokohama  serve  her  purpuce 
as  if  they  were  made  for  her  story.  It  is  a  little 
unpleasant  that  the  story  is  told  over  the  cigais 
by  a  “globe  trotter,  ”  who  is  described  as  a 
“bore;”  and  yet  who  after  all  becomes  the  real 
hero  of  the  tale,  “Colonel  Quthrie”  of  Kansas 
even  coming  in  befare  the  stage  hero,  “Ral¬ 
stons.  ”  But  one  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
such  matters  when  duels  are  to  the  front  (New 
York,  flarper  and  Brothers.  $1  25, ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  has  again  been  fur¬ 
nishing  its  readers  with  most  interesting  results 
of  travel  and  research  in  the  Orient.  Piofeeeor 
Max  MtUler  has,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles, 
obtained  exact  information  as  to  the  discoverifs 
made  by.  Mr.  Quibeil  in  Egypt  last  winter,  and 
has  wriltten  tne  first  real  report  of  them.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  distinguished  Professor 
went  first  to  England  to  examine  such  squeezes 
and  photographs  as  were  available  there,  and 
then  TO  Pans  and  to  Germany  to  interview 
learned  Egyptologists.  In  this  same  issue  of 
July  30th,  Professor  Hilprecht  gives  recent  news 
of  research  in  Palestine,  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
and  in  the  following  number,  August  6th,  Pro 
feasor  Dr.  A.  Wiedemann  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  Germany,  describee  Mr.  Loret’a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  mummies  of  Amenophis  II.  and  other 
royal  and  distinguished  personages.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tomb  were  found  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  preservation  with  garlands  of  flowers  at  the 
feet  and  neck  of  the  mummies. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  announces  a 
fresh  supply  of  leaflets  giving  the  latest  facts  and 
figures  of  its  work  Among  them  The  Secre¬ 
tary's  Address  at  the  General  Assembly,  Ab¬ 
stract  of  report  of  Standing  Committee  on 
Home  Missions,  Abstract  of  Report  of  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  Our  Indian  Work,  and  The 
South  These  can  be  bad  upon  application  to 
the  Board,  156  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  be  valua 
ble  aids  to  leaders  preparing  matter  for  mission¬ 
ary  meetings. 

Tbe  August  number  of  the  Treasury  of  Re 
ligious  Thought  opens  with  a  paper  on  “Th^ 
Work  of  Savonarola.”  by  Rev.  Stealy  B  Rossi* 
ter.  D.D. ,  of  New  York,  and  contains  a  sermon> 
“God's  Hand  in  the  War,”  preached  by  Rev 
F.  W.  Bristol,  D.  D.,  in  response  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  call  for  thanksgiving  at  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Washington,  D. 
U.  ;  also  one  by  Rev.  B.  Gwernydd  Newton  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  tbe  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  entitl^,  “Weal  and  Woe  in  Two 
Worlds;”  and  a  “Children’s  Sermon,”  by  Rev. 
George  fl  Hubbard  of  Enfield,  Maseacbusetts. 

Tbe  illustrated  article  on  “Elmira  College,” 
in  tbe  current  issue  of  The  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  is  of  especial  interest  now  following  as 
it  does  the  proud  announcement  of  Dr.  McKen 
zie  at  their  Commencement,  that  tbe  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000  for  which  he  has  labored  so  un¬ 
tiringly  during  the  past  year,  has  been  fully 
pledged.  This  number  also  gives  a  picture  of 
another  Presbyterian  Institution,  “Brookfield 
College”  of  Brookfield,  Missouri,  which  is  under 
tbe  care  of  Palmyra  Presbytery. 

Tbe  “Biography  of  William  Shakespeare,” 
prepared  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  for  the  last  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  baa  attracted  so  much  interest  that 
tbe  Macmillan  Company  is  about  to  publish  it 
as  a  book  by  itself. 

An  authorized  Life  of  Eugene  Field  is  being 
prepared  for  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
by  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Chicago  Evening  Poet,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  associate  as  well  as  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Field.  Mr.  Thompson  has  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  Field’s  family,  and  as  all  are 
anxious  that  this  biography  should  be  a  full  and 
final  record  of  tbe  letters  as  well  as  the  life  of 
the  poet,  the  publishers  request  any  persons 
holding  letters  or  drawings  of  Mr.  Field  to  send 
them  to  Mr.  'rbompeon. 

Mr.  Edgar  S  Maclay  in  revising  his  standard 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  brought 
it  down  to  tbe  present  day,  even  including  the 
Maine  disaster  and  Dewey’s  great  victory  at 
Manila,  and  has  added  many  important  chapters 
on  such  subjects  as  “Sea  Power  in  the  Civil 
War,”  “Cuba and  tbe  United  States,”  “Schley’s 
Arctic  Relief  Expedition,”  a  full  account  of  the 
Apia  disaster  and  descriptions  of  tbe  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  gun  and  ship  building.  Tbe  work 
will  be  published  immed  ately  byD.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  the  American 
Bible  S^iety  the  Secretaries  were  authorized  to 
request  the  Rev.  John  R.  Hykes,  D.D.,  who  is 
agent  for  the  Society  in  China,  to  visit  Manila 
and  enquire  into  existing  facts  and  conditions, 
t3  aid  in  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  case  the 
opportunity  should  come  for  distributing  the 
Bible  among  the  people  there.  A  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  tbe  expenses  of  the 
journey  and  any  preliminary  work  he  might 
deem  advisable.  The  Society  also  decided  to 
inaugurate  Bible  work  in  Porto  Rico,  and  to  re¬ 
sume  their  operations  in  Cuba  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Herald  and  Preabyter  takes  proper  note  of 
certain  proceedings  hastened  to  a  rote  jost  be¬ 
fore  Oongress  adjourned,  and  which  propose 
nothing  less  than  the  radical  change  of  a  policy 
which  has  obtained,  and  this  without  serious 
question,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Oovemment  in  its  present  form.  Thin  is  no 
transient  or  small  matter,  but  a  large  and  rery 
spesial  favor,  which  a  church  which  was  once 
entirely  alien,  having  not  a  single  organization  in 
the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  now 
asks  at  our  hands.  The  matter  in  now,  ostensi¬ 
bly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but 
we  are  sure  that  official  will  do  well  to  go  alow, 
and  look  well  on  all  sides,  before  he  yields  to 
the  priestly  pressure  which  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him :  Our  contemporary  nays ; 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fierce  attack  making 
upon  Mr.  Bromwell,  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Second  Cincinnati  District,  because 
he  did  not  approve  of  giving  the  Church  of 
Rome  a  site  for  the  erectia  i  of  a  church  on  gov¬ 
ernment  land  at  West  Point.  What  was  then 
said  was  only  an  intimation  of  the  spirit  actu¬ 
ating  the  opposition  wh  ch  Mr.  Bromwell  has 
to  meet  The  Catholic  Telegraph  is  putting 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Brom¬ 
well,  and  holding  him  op  to  reprobation  says : 

“Catholic  citisens  and  liberal-minded  voters 
of  the  Second  District  will  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  one  man  in  Congress  who  had  the  cheek  to 
base  his  opposition  to  the  bill  on  a  falsehood 
was  the  Hon.  Jacob  Bromwell ;  for  he  made  the 
false  assertion  that  the  bill  discriminates  in 
favor  of  Catholics ;  whereas,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  it  grants  the  same  right  to  every  religious 
sect  or  denomination.  It  has  been  said  for  the 
Hon.  Jacob  that  he  was  acting  as  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  Methodists  of  his  district.  We 
do  not  believe  it;  we  know  many  good  Meth¬ 
odists  in  bis  district  who  are  not  ‘so  illiberal, 
bigoted  and  narrow  minded'  as  to  deny  to  Cath¬ 
olics  the  religious  rights  guaranteed  by  the  C.n- 
atitution  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
right  to  worship  Qod  in  a  Catholic  chapel  rather 
than  in  a  Protestant  meeting-house.” 

Mr.  Bromwell  is  certainly  right  The  bill  does 
discriminate  in  favor  of  Romanism.  It  grants 
to  Koman  Catholics  what  no  one  else  wants  and 
what  some  other  of  the  denominations  would  zot 
take  if  offered  to  them.  The  principle  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  si  uply  promoting  rel.gions  liberty,  but 
is  lending  the  aid  of  the  State  for  the  promotion 
of  sectarian  interests.  The  Telegrspn  reports 
Mr.  Sulser,  of  New  York,  as  saying  in  Congress : 

“For  one  sir,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  House  who  is 
s)  illiberal,  so  bigoted  and  so  narrow  minded 
that  be  is  not  willing  to  give  his  fellowman  the 
same  religions  rights  be  himself  enjoys— that  is, 
the  riyht  to  womip  Qod  in  his  own  way  and 
according  to  his  own  heart.  If  there  be  such  a 
man  he  ought  to  hang  his  bead  in  shame.  He 
is  not  in  touch  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  his  age.  ” 

This  it  heartily  affirms;  but  Mr.  Bulzer  was 
wrong.  What  right  has  Congress  to  take  com 
mon  property  and  divide  it  among  those  who 
may  see  fit  to  call  for  it  f  What  right  has  Con¬ 
gress  to  compel  a  certain  class  of  people  to  do 
what  they  do  not  want  to  do,  in  order  to  “get 
even”  with  another  class  which  has  no  scruples 
against  taking  anything  it  can  get  its  hands 
on  f  It  is  no  answer  to  toe  objection  to  say  that 
the  bill  granting  the  land  was  in  recc^nition  of 
the  right  of  every  one  to  worship  Qod  in  his  own 
way ;  oot  at  all.  No  one  objects  to  that  right. 
But  this  is  the  case  of  the  government  helping 
certain  persons  to  worship  at  the  expense  of 
other  citizens. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  Romanists  to 
worship  in  their  own  way ;  but  we  do  deny  the 
sight  of  Congress  to  make  special  provision  for 
ruch  worship,  and  our  opinion  is  that,  if  a  case 
were  made  up  and  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ihe  UnitM  States,  a  decision  would  be  reo 
dered  against  it.  We  have  had  enough  of  that 
kind  of  thiM.  The  Indian  school  business  has 
been  all  sufficient  for  this  generation,  and  the 
Ifiirm  then  and  there  leamM  ought  to  be  made 
profitable  for  this  and  the  next  century. 

We  may  add  that  if  Romanists  oppose  Mr. 
Bromwell  or  any  other  man  at  the  polto  because 
of  his  vote  on  the  West  Point  bill,  there  will 
probably  be  enough  Protestants  to  make  matters 
even 


The  Watchman  notes  the  close  attention  which 
is  being  paid  not  only  to  the  success  of  our  arms, 
but  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  men  who 
compose  our  armies: 

The  stesdiness  under  fire  of  our  volunteer 
regiments  has  sttracted  the  attention  of  the 
staffs  of  the  great  Continental  armies,  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  query  whether  the  term  of  compulsory 
military  service  might  not  be  shortened  without 
serious  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  national 
defence;  but  the  stories  that  come  fromt  Tampa, 
Chattanooga,  Washington,  and  Honolulu,  wheie 
the  volunteers  have  been  quartered,  unite  in 
illustrating  their  execrable  conduct  when  off 
duty.  The  volunteers  were  the  first  United 
States  troops  to  arrive  at  Honolulu  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  they 
conducted  tbemselvee  so  like  hoodlums  that  they 
exhausted  their  welcome  long  before  they  left, 
and  the  regulars  who  followed  them  founo  they 
had  a  much  cooler  reception  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  Of  course,  there  are  many  decent  and 
self-respecting  men  among  the  volunteers,  but 
they  do  not  count  in  the  impression  a  regiment 
makes  upon  the  community  in  which  it  is  quar¬ 
tered,  if  the  hoodlums  have  their  own  way.  The 
decent  men  may  even  outnumber  the  toughs, 
but  the  latter,  unless  stsrnly  repressed,  set  the 
tone  and  create  the  impression.  The  regulars, 
on  the  contrary,  are  reported  to  behave  with 
perfect  propriety  when  off  doty.  This  in  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  volunteers,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  con 
siderably  outrank  the  regulars.  But  the  soldierly 
habit  baa  given  the  latter  what  home  training 
has  not  imparted  to  the  former. 

As  regards  original  good  breeding  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  ranks  of  the  regulars  include 
many  college  graduates  and  repreeentativee  of 
good  families. 


The  Central  Christian  Advocate  of  St.  Louis 
gives  text  and  comment,  as  follows : 

“  Why  will  the  pastors  of  the  leading  city  churches 
persist  in  taking  a  vacation  and  absenting  them¬ 
selves  from  the  city  at  the  very  time  in  the  year,  (the 
summer)  when  the  Devil  with  all  his  allied  hosts  is 
the  most  active  in  luring  the  young  people  to  their 
mint” 

Because,  if  they  have  done  their  full  duty 
during  the  year,  they  need  mental  and  physical 
rest,  and  summer  as  a  role  in  the  most  co'.  • 
venient  and  desirable  time  to  take  it.  Because 
they  do  not  propose  to  aid  the  Devil  by  break¬ 
ing  down  prematurely  or  “dying  at  the  top.” 
Because  a  vacation,  wisely  spent,  enables  them 
to  take  up  their  work  again  with  renewed 
strength,  fresh  enthusiasm,  enlarged  vision,  and 
more  determination.  Because  everybody  needs 
a  vacation.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the 
Devil  himself  would  not  be  more  effective  were 
be  to  take  one.  Be,  however,  has  a  vacation  of 
a  thousand  years,  just  ahead. 


The  United  Presbyterian  has  this  to  say  of 
“The  President” : 

'  We  are  greatly  blessed  in  our  president.  His 
calmness  snd  dignity  in  an  exciting  period,  his 
clearness  of  mind  as  to  the  great  issues  which 
have  come  before  the  country,  hie  firmness,  his 
broad  views  and  his  grasp  of  the  situation, 
mark  him  as  a  statesman  of  very  high  order,  and 
as  a  man  pre  eminently  fitted  for  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair  at  the  present  time,  when  more  than 
at  any  time  for  a  generation,  the  future  of  the 
county  deMnds  upon  the  course  taken.  And 
especially  does  be  commend  himself  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  his  open,  but  unobtrusive  Obristian  char¬ 
acter,  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Qod  in  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  and  giving  Him 
thanks  for  his  mercy,  l^e  people  trust  him. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  whole  people,  without 
regard  to  lines  or  policy,  nave  so  trusted 
a  president.  Be  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  this 
confidence.  We  thank  Qod  for  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  at  this  crisis  in  our  national  life. 


The  Free  Church  Monthly  for  August  is  very 
conciliatory  toward  the  several  smaller  Presby 
terian  bodies  of  Scotland,  and  with  whom  a 
union  which  should  absorb  them  as  separate  en¬ 
tities  would  be  a  most  amiable  sight: 

It  is  not  for  this  journal  to  express  any  opinion 
at  present  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations 
which  are  now  going  on  Between  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  we  hope  we 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  transgressing  our  limits 
if  we  say  a  word  in  support  of  onion  with  those 
smaller  nonconformist  bodies  for  which  we  have 


all  so  profound  a  respect,  snd  whose  misstoo 
seems  to  ns  to  have  now  been  fulfilled.  Their 
accession  would  be  a  source  of  strengta  to  us, 
and  within  our  ranks  thsy  would  be  left  abao- 
lutelv  free  to  testify  for  any  principles  or  objects- 
which  they  might  think  in^rtant.  The  Original 
Seoession  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churcbeo 
have  each  a  history  ot  which  they  have  no  cauae- 
to  be  ashamed ;  but  they  are  small  and  uninfiu- 
ential,  and  they  would  certainly  be  far  more 
likely  to  tell  on  the  religious  life  of  Scotland  if 
they  gave  their  strength  to  the  guidance  and  in- 
rairat  on  of  one  of  the  larger  bodies,  like  th» 
Free  Church,  than  by  remaining  in  a  condition 
ot  isolation.  We  are  sure  that  any  overtures 
from  them  would  be  welcomed  with  special  cor¬ 
diality. 


The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  is  well  pleased 
with  the  new  Minutes  of  its  Qeneral  Assembly 
—of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy : 

It  has  been  with  some  curiosity  and  genuins 
interest  that  we  took  up  the  minutes  of  ths 
New  Orleans  Assembly,  the  first  published  under 
the  supervision  of  our  newly  elected  stated  clerk. 
P/of.  William  A.  Alexander,  D.D  ,  a  selection 
which  met  with  our  hearty  approval,  although  it 
was  not  our  privilege  to  vote  in  the  matter.  It 
would  requite  a  very  careful  and  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  words,  lines  and  figures  to  pronounco 
intelligently  upon  their  ab  olute  accuracy;  but 
sampling  it  here  and  there,  as  a  buyer  does  a  lot 
of  cotton,  we  fail  to  detect  an  error.  Indeed,, 
the  stated  clerk  himself,  in  an  inserted  slip,  cor¬ 
rects  a  grave  mistake  as  to  the  date  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Alliance,  found  in  the  written 
minutM,  provinff  conscientious  proof  reading, 
we  presume,  by  him.  Among  the  improvements' 
we  note  an  alphabetical  list  of  colored  miniatera 
belonging  to  the  Independent  Synod  but  receiv¬ 
ing  aid  nom  us.  The  topical  index  seems  ex¬ 
haustive.  Every  minister  and  elder  should  send 
at  once  to  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lication  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  get  and  study 
it.  New  Orleans  Presbytery  is  reminded  of  th» 
standing  rule  requiring  sessional  examinations  to 
be  reported  upon  at  the  tall  meetings. 


The  Evening  Post  has  this  glance  at  an  insti¬ 
tution  pretty  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Th» 
Evangelist : 

A  unique  institution  of  learning  is  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  located  in  Parkville.  Mo.,  and  established 
through  the  benevolence  of  Col  Qeorge  S.  Park, 
the  founder  ot  the  town.  From  its  beginning  in 
1875,  the  funds  tor  general  expenses  have  never 
been  an  assured  f>ct,  the  income  depending, 
entirely  on  the  generosity  of  friends,  and  stu¬ 
dents  being  received  whether  or  not  they  can. 
pay  any  part  of  the  tuition  fee.  Those  who  can¬ 
not  pay  are  many,  and  to  aid  hem  the  Park  Col¬ 
lege  Family  was  organized,  this  institution  fur¬ 
nishing  the  opportunity  to  about  450  students  to 
pay  in  work  for  years  of  tuition.  All  the  man¬ 
ual  labor  in  the  college  management  is  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  boys  cultivate  a  farm  of  a^ut 
1  000  acres,  quarry  and  hew  the  stones  for  tbe< 
buildings,  and  do  all  the  work  of  construction, 
while  the  girls  are  employed  in  the  kitchen  and 
laucdry.  The  college  is  a  strictly  Presbyterian 
institution,  but  its  students  are  of  all  religiousi 
denominations  and  come  from  all  the  states  in. 
the  Union. 


The  Commonwealth,  a  Baptist  contemporary, 
has  this  beginning  of  quest  one  touching  Church- 
and  State,  consequent  on  our  new  relations  to- 
Cuba  and  other  prospective  dependencies: 

The  first  lesson  on  free  and  unestablished  re 
lig ion  was  taught  the  Spanish  priests  of  Porto 
Rico  a  few  days  since  by  Qeneral  Wilson.  Cer 
tain  Jesuits  of  Ponce  came  to  inquire  about  the 
support  of  their  thousand  churches  on  the- 
leland,  and  were  informed  that  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  no  government 
money  could  be  used  for  church  purpoees.  The 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  instantane¬ 
ously  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  For  a  while  the  Catholic  churches  of 
both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  stagger  when  the 

Sublic  money  in  withdrawn  and  their  status  as 
tate  supported  institutions  is  suddenly  changed, 
but  they  will  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of 
things  snd  be  all  the  purer  and  stronger  for  the 
necessity  of  self  support.  Probably  there  will  bw 
fewer  fat  and  lazy  ^iriests  on  the  Islands,  and 
those  remaining  will  be  more  godly  and  ies» 
tyrannical.  This  will  be  one  of  the  blessings  of 
American  interference. 


August  18,  1898. 
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HISTORIC  OONNEOTION. 

Elibha  at  Dothan. 

2  EiogB  ix.  X.  1  17,  xi.  1  3;  2  OhroD.  xxii.  5  12. 

The  measure  of  ioiquity  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  was  now  full,  and  the  time 
had  come  for  such  a  series  of  judgments  as 
should  purify  the  entire  nation.  This  required 
nothing  lees  than  the  utter  extinction  of  that 
half  alien  race,  the  children  of  the  Syrian  Jese- 
bel,  who  had  been  such  a  leaven  of  national 
corruption.  In  the  northern  kingdom  this  meant 
a  change  of  dynasty.  In  the  southern,  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Qod  with  David  could  be  kept  only  by  a 
providence  to  marked  as  to  be  in  itself  a  striking 
religious  lesson,  the  preservation,  as  by  a  mira¬ 
cle,  of  one  infant  son  (2  Kings  xi.  2)  in  the 
general  extermination  of  the  royal  line.  We 
must  now  go  back  to  the  time  of  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Abaaiah  of  Judah,  where  we  left 
them  in  our  last  introductory  study  (August 
22d).  As  was  there  pointed  out,  the  story  of 
Naaman  comes  chronologically  at  a  much  later 
period,  when  Elisha  was  an  old  man.  In  this 
lesson  he  is  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

The  army  of  Israel  had  succeeded  in  wresting 
Ramoth  G  lead  from  the  Syrian  power.  Jeho 
ram  had  returned  to  Jesreel  to  be  healed  of 
wounds  which  must  have  been  very  slight  (chap, 
ix.  21),  and  Ahaiiah,  his  nephew  of  Judah,  had 
gone  back  from  the  front  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Jehu  was  left  in  command  of  the  army  and  of 
the  newly  reconquered  city.  The  time  was  most 
propitious  for  the  revolution  which  must  take 
place,  and  Elisha,  summoning  a  young  man  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  (chap.  ix.  1.  4) — who 
was  possibly  the  servant  of  the  present  lesson, 
possibly  Gehasi,  probably  not  Jonah,  as  the 
Rabbis  conjectured— sent  him  to  anoint  Jehu  to 
be  king  "over  the  people  of  Jehovah”  (va.  6), 
with  commission  to  exterminate  the  house  of 
Ahab  (vA  7),  The  fact  that  of  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  Jehu  alone  was  anointed,  is  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  our  estimation  of  his  subsequent  acts. 
Assuredly  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  to  day’s  enlightenment  and  refine¬ 
ment.  There  was  not  in  that  period  the  same 
repugnance  to  bloodshed  that  there  is  now.  In 
a  time  when  the  checks  which  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  imposes  upon  individual  conduct  were  all 
unknown,  wholesale  massacre  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  sucoess  of  many  a  movement  of 
deeply  moral  character.  Such  a  necessity  has 
already  appeared,  in  the  time  of  Elijah  (Lesson 
for  July  17th),  and  such  an  occasion  was  the 
one  we  are  now  considering.  If  revolution  is 
ever  justifiable  (and  Americans  must  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  it  is),  it  is  justifiable  at  a  time 
when  the  highest  interests  of  a  nation  are  at 
Btake.  In  Israel  all  was  at  stake,  "religion  and 
morality,  and  liberty  and  national  honor”  ;  and 
since  it  is  evident  that  "whoever  wills  the  end, 
wills  the  means,”  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
Jebu  as  we  would  judge  a  revolutionary  hero  of 
the  present  day,  or  think  of  Elisha  as  having 
set  in  motion  agencies  which  he  was  powerless 
to  control.  The  deeply-rooted  idolatry  of  the 
nation  needed  an  awful  work  of  extermination, 
and  Elisha,  who  foresaw  it  all,  was  Jehu’s 
friend  and  adviser  all  through.  This,  perhaps, 
does  not  appear  from  the  Scripture  narrative  in 
its  existing  form.  It  is  only  when  we  re-arrange 
in  its  historical  connection  that  story  of  Elisha, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  given  to  us 
from  a  moral  and  spiritual  standpoint,  that  we 
can  perceive  the  deep  religious  significance  of 
the  revolution  under  Jehu. 


Evidently  Jehu’s  p'ace  in  the  affection  of  the 
army  was  secure.  His  brother  captains  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  prophet’s  message,  than  they 
hastened  to  proclaim  him  king  (verse  13),  and  to 
put  themselves  at  his  orders.  L  aving  them  in 
command  of  the  outpost,  with  orders  to  let  no 
one  go  out  to  spread  abroad  premature  tidings  of 
the  revolution  (verse  15),  Jehu,  with  a  small 
force,  hastened  to  Jesreel  to  surprise  the  king. 
Jehoram,  going  out  to  meet  Jehu  as  he  drew 
near,  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  his 
general  was  bringing  important  tidings  from 
the  front,  was  at  once  pot  to  death  (verse  24), 
under  circumstances  which  recall  the  warning 
pronounced  to  Ahab  by  Elijah  sixteen  years  be- 
fon  (1  Kings  xxi.  19  21)— a  warning  which  Jehu 
was  not  slow  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
(2  Kings  ix.  25,  26),  and  under  the  warrant  of 
which  he  took  care,  all  along,  to  show  himwlf  to 
be  acting  (verses  36,  37,  chap.  x.  10)  in  a  course 
of  conduct  for  which  he  received  the  express 
approbation  of  Jehovah  (verse  30). 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jehoram,  Ahasiah, 
who  had  gone  out  with  him  to  meet  Jehu  (chap, 
ix.  21),  tried  to  save  himself  by  fiigbt,  but  by 
Jehu’s  orders  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  slain, 
and  his  body  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  burial  (verses 
27,  28,  compare  2  Obron.  xxii.  9). 

(The  accounts  of  his  death  as  given  in  Kings 
and  Chronicles  have  appeared  hard  to  reconcile ; 
but  the  difficulties  are  vanishing  before  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of.Paleatine. ) 

Meantime  Jebu,  entering  Jezreel  by  that  gate 
over  which  the  royal  palace  was  built,  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  Jezebel,  indomitable  as  ever,  even 
in  the  hour  which  she  must  have  known  to  be 
her  last.  Adorning  herself  in  her  most  regal 
manner,  she  appeared  at  the  window  overlook 
ing  the  gate,  and  fiung  to  hi  u  a  taunt  in  which 
was  no  covert  threat:  "Is  it  peace,  thou  Z  mri, 
murderer  of  bis  master  T  ’  (2  Kings  ix.  31. )  At 
Jehu’s  command  she  was  thrown  from  the  win¬ 
dow  by  her  own  servants,  and  met  the  awful 
death  which  Elijah  had  foretold  (verses  33  37, 
compare  1  Kings  xxi.  23). 

Jehu’s  next  act  showed  a  subtle  statecraft. 
Though  the  army  was  with  him,  the  country 
assuredly  was  not,  and  Jezebel’s  taunt  of  Zimri’s 
brief  success  was  by  no  means  without  appropri¬ 
ateness.  The  dynasty  of  Omri  had  been  too  long 
established,  the  canker  of  idolatry  had  eaten 
too  deeply  into  the  national  life,  for  a  hearty 
national  sympathy  with  a  revolution  animated 
by  "zeal  for  Jehovah”  (2  Kings  x.  16).  Most 
especially  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  cities  (and 
bow  corrupt  they  were  even  in  Abab’s  time  we 
learned  from  the  story  of  Naboth— 1  Kings  xxi. 
8,  11  14)  would  be  interested  in  preserving  the 
existing  order.  But  Jebu,  first  challenging 
them  to  fight  for  their  master’s  dynasty  (2 
Kings  X.  2.  3),  and  when  they,  with  the  very 
cowardice  of  corruption,  declined  and  made 
submission,  insisting  on  their  proving  their  sub¬ 
mission  by  a  wholesale  extermination  of  Ahab’s 
descendants  (verse  6),  committed  them  irrevoca¬ 
bly  to  his  cause.  Not  only  could  they  offer  no 
interference,  when  Jebu  slew  "all  that  remained 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,”  with  his 
"friends  and  his  chief  officials”  (verse  11), 
but  the  legitimist  party,  being  without  leaders, 
were  rendered  equally  passive. 

Jehu's  movements  bad  been  carried  on  with 
that  swilt  decision  which  was  characteristic  of 
him,  and  no  rumor  of  the  revolution  bad  as  yet 
reached  the  southern  kingdom.  The  slaughter 
at  Jezreel  over,  Jehu  was  on  his  way  to  Sama¬ 
ria,  when  he  met  a  large  party  of  relatives  of 
Ahazlah,  King  of  Judah  (unaware  as  yet  of  his 
death),  on  their  way  to  that  capital  to  salute 
their  relatives  of  the  royal  family  of  Israel. 
They  were  at  once  put  to  death  by  Jehu’s  orders, 
being  also,  through  Athaliab,  of  the  idolatrous 
house  of  Ahab  (chap.  viii.  16  18,  24). 

This  slaughter  of  the  Judean  princes,  gave  the 
queen  mother,  Athaliab,  an  opportunity  of 


which  she  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Ahaziah's  brothera  by  different  wivee  of  Jeho¬ 
ram,  having  been  slain  by  the  deeert  tribes  (2 
Chron.  xxi.  17)  throe  years  before,  there  re¬ 
mained  of  the  "seed  royal”  (chap.  xxii.  10) 
only  their  young  children,  and  ^ose  of  Ahasiah, 
who  could  not  have  been  many,  even  though  he 
had^  several  wives,  as  he  was  only  twenty  three 
years  of  age.  With  a  horrible  energy  character¬ 
istic  of  her  race,  she  proceeded  to  put  these 
children  all  to  death  and  assume  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  It  seemed  as  if  the  line  of  David  was 
extinct,  and  the  covenant  at  last  annulled ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  In  the  confusion  of  this 
massacre  of  the  innocents,  Jehosheba,  half 
sister  of  Ahasiah,  and  wife  of  Jehoida  the  high 
priest,  succeeded  in  hiding  her  brother’s  infant 
son,  with  his  nurse,  in  a  chamber  where  beds 
were  stored  (2  Kings  xi.  22),  and  afterward, 
when  the  tumult  was  over,  she  managed  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  her  own  residence  in  the  temple 
precincts,  where  the  boy  grew  up,  probably  un¬ 
noticed  among  her  own  children,  unt.l  his  sev¬ 
enth  year;  Athaliab  being  all  this  time  in  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  the  thronA 

A  religious  reform  followed  close  upon  the 
successful  revolution  under  Jebu  (chap.  x.  15- 
28).  Evidently,  for  some  years  Jehu  would  be 
too  much  occupied  in  dealing  with  a  kingdom 
by  no  means  cordial  in  its  submission  to  him, 
or  willingly  accepting  his  religious  reforms,  for 
any  decisive  action  with  relation  to  Syria.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  would  be  promptly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  energetic  and  warlike  Hazael,  who  a 
former  study  showed  us  to  have  usurped  the  throne 
of  Damascus  some  time  before  the  revolution 
under  Jehu,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
country  of  Israel.  His  own  power,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  much  crippled  by  Assyria,  so  that 
in  Jehu’s  early  years,  at  least,  the  warfare  was 
of  the  light  and  predatory  order.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  opening  of  our  lesson. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  vi.  8-18.  No  parallel  passage. 

Goldbn  Tkxt  — The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp - 
eth  round  about  them  that  fear  Hidi,  and  deliv- 
eretb  them.- Psa.  xxxiv.  7. 

As  we  have  learned  (Historic  Connection), 
"the  king  of  Syria”  was  almost  certainly  Hazael. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
would  encourage  precisely  the  state  of  things 
here  described.  It  was  a  Eort  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare,  invasions  of  "bands  of  the  Syrians  (verse 
23)  dashing  across  the  frontier  and  penetrating 
from  time  to  time  even  to  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  (for  example,  as  far  as  Dothan,  verse 
13),  setting  an  ambush  (not  camp)  here  or 
there,  where  there  was  a  likelihood  of  capturing 
the  king  himself.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
altogether  different  system  of  warfare  from  that 
described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  which 
must  have  occurred  nearly  thirty  years  later. 

In  these  early  years  of  Jehu’s  reign,  Elisha  was 
the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  king 
(vs.  9).  The  prophet’s  heart,  indeed,  was  bound 
up  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  revolution,  for 
in  it  the  cause  of  God  was  bound  up.  Here  we 
find  the  true  patriot.  From  beginning  to  end 
Elisha  stood  by  his  country,  even,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked  Jehoram ;  but 
then  and  always  he  stood  by  his  country  that  he 
might  bring  it  back  to  God.  As  has  been  said, 
it  was  with  Elisha  "not  'his  country  right  or 
wrong,’  but  ‘bis  country  right,  or  to  be  made 
right.  ’  ”  This  is  the  very  essence  of  patriotism ; 
loyalty  to  one’s  party  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  though  an  important  one.  Therefore,  m 
often  as  the  Syrian  king  set  his  ambush,  ap¬ 
prized  of  Jehu’s  probable  movements,  perhaps  by 
some  Israelite  who  had  not  taken  kindly  to 
Jehu’s  accession  to  the  throne,  so  often  Elisha 
warned  Jehu  to  "beware”  of  passing  by  such  a 
place,  since  the  Syrians  were  there. 
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And  the  king  of  Israel  “was  wary  of"  (not 
“sent  to")  the  place,  and  "saved  himself"  by 
not  going  "there;"  and  this  happened,  "not 
once  or  twice,"  but  many  times,  (ts.  10). 

The  word  which  describes  the  feeling  of  the 
king  of  Syria  (vs.  11),  in  very  significant;  it  is 
the  same  word  wrought,  which  in  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  sea,  in  Jonah  i.  11.  The  king’s  heart 
was  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  stormy  sea,  for 
be  feared  that  most  deadly  danger  which  can 
menace  a  king,  treachery  among*  his  own  coun¬ 
sellors.  And  very  naturally,  if  he  himself  had 
been  profiting  by  the  treachery  of  some  member 
of  Jehu’s  court 

Perhaps  the  speaker  in  verse  12  was  the  Syrian 
officer  who  was  in  communication  with  the 
treacherous  Israelite.  He  would  thus  have 
learned  of  the  close  intimacy  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu,  and  would  know  how  valuable  the 
prophet’s  counsel  bad  proved  to  be.  He  would 
be  impressed  with  Elisha’s  sagacity;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  least  likely  that  he  supposed  that  it 
was  by  enlightenment  from  on  high  that  the 
prophet  knew  Hasael’s  moat  secret  thoughts — 
the  words  that  be  spoke  in  the  utter  privacy 
of  an  oriental  harem. 

The  King’s  order,  "Go  and  see"  (not  spy,  but 
aacertain)  "where  he  is,"  would  refer  the  offi¬ 
cer  to  the  usual  source  of  information  (vs.  13). 
The  king  intended  to  capture  Elisha,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  his  counselling  of  Jehu.  Evidently 
be  had  no  idea  of  Elisha’s  prophetic  power,  or 
he  would  not  have  thus  planned.  In  his  mind 
Elisha  was  merely  a  counsellor  of  extraordinary 
watchfulness  and  sagacity. 

Dothan  (the  twin  fountains)  was  on  a  rather 
singular  hill  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great 
plain  of  Glsdraelon,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Samaria.  The  highroad  from  flgypt  to  Syria 
passed  near  by,  that  highroad  by  which  the 
Midianitieh  merchants  were  travelling  when 
Joseph’s  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt  from  this 
very  place.  The  town  is  now  uninhabited  and 
in  ruins,  but  the  rich  pasture  lands  in  which 
the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their  flocks  are  still  there, 
as  also  the  gushing  springs  from  which  the  place 
took,  and  still  retains,  its  name. 

The  "horses  and  chariots  and  footmen"  (host) 
(vs.  14)  were  three  branches  of  the  military 
service ;  but  the  band  was  great  only  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  predatory  bands  with  which 
Haxael  usually  harassed  Israel  at  this  time. 
Verses  19,  20,  and  23  show  that  they  were  not 
a  great  company.  This  band  came  at  night  and 
beset  all  the  gates  of  the  ci*y,  so  that  Elisha 
could  not  pass  out  without  being  caught. 

Qehasi  did  not  become  a  leper  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  this  time  (see  introduction  to 
last  lesson),  and  would  therefore  now  be  a 
"young  man”  (verse  17).  He  had  risen  early; 
perhaps  to  prepare  for  Elisha’s  early  return  to 
Samaria,  perhaps  because  he  was  aroused  by  the 
noise  of  the  Syrian  army.  He  probably  bad  no 
idea  that  they  had  come  expressly  to  take  Elisha ; 
he  would  be  distressed  at  their  coming  in  any 
case. 

It  was  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  that  Elisha 
knew  that  the  greater  power  was  on  his  side  ( vs 
16).  This  Arm  conviction  of  the  protecting 
power  of  God  appears  often  among  devout 
Israelites.  The  same  words  are  used  by  Hese 
kiah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  7),  and  certain  passages  in  the 
Psalms  almost  appear  to  have  been  inspired  by 
a  recollection  of  the  very  event  we  are  consider 
ing.  (See  especially  Pna.  iii.  6,  xxvii  3  cxxi. 
1,  and  compare  Paa..  xxxiv.  7,  Iv.  18,  xci.  11, 
etc. ) 

As  the  young  man  lacked  Elisha’s  faith,  he 
needed  sight  (vs.  17)  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  under  Almighty  protection.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  "blessed"  ones,  who  "have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed"  (John  xx.  29); 
but,  as  later  for  doubting  Thomas,  the  LoH 
mercifully  opened  the  eyes  of  his  soul.  Whether 


or  not  it  was  bis  bodily  eyes  that  were  opened 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance;  with  God  all 
things  are  possible,  and  if  there  was  no  other 
way  of  reaching  bis  dull  soul  but  through  his 
senses,  this  way  was  taken.  The  vital  thing  for 
him,  as  fcr  us,  was  to  have  such  a  quickened 
spiritual  apprehension  as  to  realize  that  which 
is  always  and  everywhere  true :  the  closely  en¬ 
vironing  protection  of  God.  In  a  vision  then, 
or  in  fact,  he  saw  the  mouotain  on  which  they 
stood  full  of  those  horses  and  chariots  of  Are, 
which  are  the  symbol  of  the  power  and  gl;  ry  of 
God.  (Compare  Psa.  Ixviii.  17 ;  2  Kings  ii.  11). 

The  chariots  and  horses  were  "round  about 
Elisha,"  between  him  and  the  Syrians,  noton 
some  distant  encircling  hills.  It  is  thus  that 
the  providence  of  God  encircles  us.  Hie  power 
is  always  with  us  for  our  real  protection.  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  ever  afraid  or  anxious  f  . 

"They"  (vs.  18),  means  Elisha  and  hie  ser¬ 
vant,  who  now  went  fearlessly  out  through  a 
gate  of  the  city,  and  came  down  to  it  (not  him) 
that  is  to  the  army.  (The  singular  is  used  of 
the  Syrian  army  verse  9  and  in  1  Kings  xxii. 
35  and  elrewhere- ) 

The  blindness  with  which  Elisha  prayed  that 
the  Syrians  might  be  smitten  was  not  a  bodily 
ill.  They  could  see  their  way  to  walk  and  to 
follow  Elisha  to  Samaria  (verse  19)  after  God 
thus  smote  them.  It  was  the  eyes  of  their  un¬ 
derstanding  that  were  darkened  as  were  those  of 
the  disciples  going  to  Emmaue  (Luke  xxiv.  16). 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.  D. 


with  Tour  Might. 

Aag.  22.  Work  heartily.  Col.  8 :  17-25. 

23.  Love  with  your  might.  Mark  12 :  28-31. 

21.  Girded  with  strength.  Ps.  18  :  32-39. 

25.  Strengthened  with  all  might.  Col.  1 : 

9-17. 

26.  Josiah’s  energy.  2  Kings  23  :  21-25. 

27.  Jostah's  lack  of  energy.  2  Kings  13: 

11-19. 

28.  Topic— With  your  might.  Eccl.  9:11; 

John  1:27-85. 

Enthusiasm  means  God  in  us.  It  is  the  great 
revelation  of  creation.  "God  created  man  in 
His  own  image”  Man  has  never  been  able  to 
stifle  this  truth.  In  clarion  voice  it  has  always 
declared  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment  It  reveals  an  inherent  divin¬ 
ity  which  can  never  be  satisfied  with  imperfect 
humanity.  It  is  the  upward,  outward,  onward 
push  of  a  life  to  which  time  can  set  no  limit 
Alexander  the  Great  felt  a  part  of  it  and  wielded 
unrivalled  power.  He  missed  the  holiness  and 
self  control,  without  which  it  is  incomplete, 
and  therefore  failed.  His  imperfect  conception 
of  God  gave  him  imperfect  realization  of  man. 
Immanuel  means  God  with  us  The  former  em¬ 
phasizes  God  within  us,  the  latter  God  btaide 
us.  Sin  bad  so  obscured  God  within  us  that  it 
was  imperative  to  place  God  before  us  and  beside 
us  if  we  were  to  cat  h  a  true  vision.  Creation 
revealed  God  dwelling  within  os.  Redemption 
means  that  Gcd  is  before  us,  beside  us,  and 
within  us  for  salvation,  sanctification,  and  in¬ 
spiration.  The  goal  toward  which  these  truths 
would  have  os  bend  every  energy  is  that  we 
may  "all  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ; 
in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head  bodily,  and  in  whom  we  are  complete."  It 
is  impossible  for  him  who  feels  the  God  throb¬ 
bing  within  him  snd  walking  beside  him  to  be 
completely  satisfied  with  earthly  things.  The 
world’s  beautiful  and  costly  temples  have  always 
stood  for  a  God  who  had  bis  dwelling  place  with 
men.  The  world’s  sacrifices  were  expiations 
whose  end  was  to  purify  man  and  placate  God  so 
that  God  and  man  might  ever  dwell  together. 
Paul  emphasized  the  truth  already  taught  by 
Christ  when  be  turned  the  eyes  of  men  from 
temples  built  by  hands  to  those  matchless  tem¬ 


ples  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  and  in 
which  his  Holy  Spirit  has  bis  dwelling.  '  He 
taught  them  that  "the  only  altar  Christ  knew 
wss  the  altar  of  the  pure  heart,  the  altar  where 
the  living  God  himself  did  dwell."  "When 
they  ceased  to  understand  bis  mind,  they  changed 
his  worship." 

What  contrast  could  *be  more  striking  than 
that  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  f  With 
the  former  all  effort  is  evil.  Laziness  becomes 
almost  a  virtue.  Surrender  of  will  is  its  only 
good.  To  have  no  desire,  this  is  its  heaven. 
"It  thus  magnifies  and  glorifies  the  very  impo- 
tencies  of  time."  "But  where  stands  Christ? 
At  the  head  of  the  peoples  that  lead  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  reigning  where  the  peoples  are 
most  free;  most  honored  where  knowledge  is 
widest."  Imperfectly  as  Christ  is  lived  and 
taught  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  there,  and  there  only,  where  the  slaves 
have  been  freed,  woman  up  lifted,  childhood 
beautified  and  honored,  the  ciy  of  the  poor  and 
weak  heeded,  prisons  and  prisoners  reformed, 
and  even  grim  visaged  war  obliged  to  change 
its  horrid  front.  There  the  imagery  of  home 
furnishes  God’s  best  language  for  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  glories  of  heaven. 

Men  thus  endowed  and  environed  can  and 
ought  to  do  with  their  might  what  their  hands 
find  to  do.  God  is  wiihin  them  to  inspire,  he 
is  beside  them  to  aid ;  they  cannot  fail.  This 
God  who  is  moving  in  their  hearts  and  aiding 
in  their  lives  is  moving  and  aiding  also  in  the 
centuries.  They  ought  to  work  heartily  as  to 
the  Lord  and  not  to  men,  because  from  the  Lord 
they  shall  receive  the  recompense  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance.  They  should  be  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  The  image¬ 
ry  with  which  Paul  illustrates  the  duty  and 
importance  of  down- right  earnestness  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  is  forceful  and  varied.  Where  can  you 
find  a  more  vivid  portrayal  of  issues  and  motives 
and  methods  than  is  found  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ephesians.  The  fight  is  fiercer  than  that  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Therefore  the  equipment  must 
be  better,  the  watchfulness  keener,  the  strength 
mightier.  The  soldier  himself  into  be  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  Place 
over  against  that  command  the  fact  that  Christ 
communed  with  God  before  every  great  epoch 
and  issue  of  hie  life.  He  sought  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened  as  to  God’s  will,  and  then  to  be  endued 
with  God’s  strength.  I  f  strength  was  to  come 
from  God,  co  also  was  the  armor  to  come  from 
God.  It  is  enumerated  piece  by  piece.  When 
at  last  defensive  armor  has  been  put  on,  piece  by 
piece,  then  Paul  commands  us  to  take  the  one 
weapon  of  offense,  or  attack,  "the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God."  How  im¬ 
pressive  the  injunction,  after  the  whole  armor 
has  been  taken,  "having  done  all  to  stand,"  In 
First  Corinthians  ix.  27,  the  Christian  life  is  a 
race  in  which  the  contestant  beats  hie  body 
black  and  blue  to  bring  it  into  bondage  or  sub 
jection. 

In  Philippiaas  iii.,  he  does  but  one  thing, 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
reaching  forth  to  those  which  are  before  he 
presses  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  felt  that 
the  hour  of  hie  departure  was  at  hand.  To  the 
young  Timothy  he  writes,  "I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith ;  henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge 
shall  give  meat  that  day."  In  act  as  well  as 
language  he  is  the  embodiment  of  this  might, 
this  burning  earnestness  which  the  world  so 
much  needs  to-day  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
Roman  official  has  just  wrested  him  from  a 
howling  mob.  With  their  shouts  still  ringing 
in  his  ears,  and  their  angry  faces  before  him, 
whilst  his  body  smarts  from  their  buffetings,  he 
asks  and  obtains  the  privilege  of  addressing 
them.  He  has  been  cast  into  prison,  and  a 
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oooe  writM  thoee  letters  which  comforted  the 
Ohristians  of  that  day,  and  have  inspired  the 
Ohriatians  of  every  period  since  then.  He 
ttuuiked  Qod  that  hie  bonds  bad  turned  out  for 
tha  furtherance  of  the  Qospel.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  opposition  of  his  enemies  because  even  in 
that  way  the  Qospel  bad  been  preached. 

This  was  not  the  bungling,  brute-might  of  a 
Samson,  now  killing  a  lion,  then  carrying  off 
the  gates  of  a  city,  and  at  last  overwhelming  bis 
anemiee  by  a  matchless  effort;  it  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  seal  of  a  consecrated  man,  of  whom  hie  ene- 
miaa  said,  “that  be  turned  the  world  upside 
^wn.  “  It  was  the  might  which  loved  Qod 
with  ail  bis  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbor  as  bimself.  Till  then  the 
might  of  the  sword  bad  been  that  which  changed 
noea  and  nations.  Thenceforth  it  was  the  might 
of  a  love  which  feared  not  suffering  or  death, 
nor  coveted  any  man’s  gold,  silver,  or  position; 
its  crowns  earth  never  saw. 

Every  Obristian  feels  that  he  ought  to  serve 
God  with  bis  might;  yet  every  Christian  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  he  gets  weary  in  well 
doing.  Paul  reckoned  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
US.  He  was  certain  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
oar  heard,  neither  bad  it  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man  to  even  conceive  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Paul 
had  been  buried  with  Christ  until  for  Paul  to 
live  was  Christ.  He  toiled  not  for  earth’s 
poaseesions  but  for  heaven’s  glories.  In  spite 
therefore  of  physical  infirmity,  social  obscurity, 
poverty,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  he  did  with  his  might  what  his 
hand  found  to  do.  He  labored  heartily  as  to  the 
land  and  not  unto  men,  knowing  that  of  the 
Imrd  he  should  receive  the  recompense  of  reward. 

PLANTS  THAT  EAT  MEAT. 

Sundew  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  of  the  insectivora,  or  plant  eating  insects. 
Sundew,  says  a  writer  in  Qodey’s  Magazine,  is 
the  poetic  name  given  it  because  of  the  gleam  of 
the  gem  like  drops  on  the  leaf  surfaces ;  but  in 
q»ite  of  its  beauty  it  is  a  little  savage  of  vege¬ 
table  life.  Most  plants  absorb  nourishment 
from  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  but  the  Sundew 
will  drink  milk  and  eat  beef  and  mutton  and 
hard  bolied  eggs,  if  they  are  fed  to  it.  Each 
leaf  is  covered  with  a  number  of  tiny  reddish 
tentaclee,  and  at  the  end  of  each  tentacle  is  a 
little  gland  to  which  adheres  a  drop  of  sticky 
liquid.  While  watching  the  Sundew  we  saw  a 
gay  little  fiy  in  a  gauzy  coat  draw  near.  Hover¬ 
ing  over  the  leaf,  he  lightly  poised  himself 
above  it,  and  prepared  to  sip  the  viscid  drops. 
In  a  moment  hie  feet  were  entangled,  and  he 
waa  a  prisoner.  The  second  the  feet  of  the  in 
aeet  iwees  ever  so  lightly  the  glands— the  motor 
impulse,  as  it  is  called,  flies  with  unimaginable 
vapidity  down  through  the  tentacles,  communi- 
eating  with  all  upon  the  leaf,  and  they  at  once 
bend  in  the  direction  of  the  exciting  object — 
the  fly,  in  this  case. 

As  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  fly  touched  the 
tentacles,  that  wonderful  change  in  them,  which 
ia  called  aggregation,  began.  The  purplish  pro¬ 
toplasm,  which  flows  unceasingly  in  their  cells, 
separated  into  tiny  masses  of  purple  matter  float- 
in  a  clear  liquid.  Tne  fly  had  alighted  on 
the  leaf  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  and 
tha  tentaclee  nearest  him  naturally  bent  flrst  and 
deposited  him  upon  the  next,  nad  so  on  until  he 
was  gradually  rolled  to  the  centre. 

Meanwhile  every  gland  secreted  a  digestive 
fluid  which  is  stronsly  acid,  and  is,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  identical  with  the  digestive' 
fluid  of  animals.  This  fluid  poured  over  the 
fly,  drowning  him,  the  tentaclee  bent  closer, 
a^  the  leaf  hollowed  itself  like  a  cup  and 
sloaed;  when,  after  several  days  it  should  ex¬ 
pand,  all  traces  of  the  insect  will  have  divap- 

Cied,  digested,  and  absorbed  into  the  life  of 
plant. 
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WHEN  SHE  WENT  OUT  TO  TEA. 

“  My  little  girl,  I  hope  yon  tried 
Y our  very  best  to  be 
Quite  ladylike  and  well  behaved 
When  you  went  out  to  tea, 

“  And  that  you  said,  ‘  Yes,  if  you  please,’ 

When  things  were  offered  you ; 

Or,  ‘  No,  I  thank  you,’  quietly. 

Just  as  I  told  you  to.” 

“  Well,  mamma  dear,  I  smiled  and  said, 

*  Yes,  thank  yon,’  so  polite ; 

And  ‘  If  you  please,’  and  sat  up  straight. 

And  always  acted  right. 

“  I  didn’t  say  ‘No,  thank  you,’  though, 

B»  cause,  mamma,  yon  see, 

I  wanted  all  they  helped  me  to 
When  I  went  out  1o  tea.” 

—Sydney  Dayrb. 


THE  HOME  IN  THE  MAFLE-TREE. 

We  watched  it  from  the  beginning,  my  little 
girl  and  1.  We  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  when 
they  first  came  to  look  for  a  site  on  which  to 
build  their  home.  We  peeped  through  the 
curtains  at  them  when  they  were  making  their 
decision,  for  fear  they  mignt  see  us  and  think 
we  would  be  very  inquisitive  neighbors  and 
bring  that  up  as  an  objection  to  a  settlement  in 
our  locality. 

We  were  delighted  when  we  saw  the  first  mate¬ 
rial  for  building  being  brought,  for  we  knew 
that  we  were  to  have  the  dearest  and  sweetest  of 
neighbors  right  by  our  bed  room  window.  No 
one  but  my  little  girl  and  I  knew  that  new 
comers  had  erected  a  mansion  on  our  premises, 
for  we  had  pledged  each  other  to  secrecy.  We 
were  too  considerate  of  them  to  pry  into  their 
domestic  affairs,  but  we  could  not  answer  for 
what  other  members  of  the  family  might  do, 
especially  the  young  naturalist,  who  waa  taking 
his  summer  outing  at  our  house.  The  cause  of 
science  is  oftentimes  an  excuse  for  rudeness 
and  cruelty,  and  we  were  afraid  of  that  boy’s 
special  craze  this  season. 

As  soon  as  we  woke  up  in  the  morning  we  took 
a  peep  at  our  neighbors,  we  watched  them  at 
intervale  through  the  day,  and  bade  them  good¬ 
night  when  the  light  was  fading  in  the  West.  It 
was  a  sweet  lesson  of  devotion  and  helpfulness, 
that  we  learned  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin. 
When  the  nest  was  done  and  the  pretty  eggs  bad 
been  laid  in  it,  bow  lovingly  Mr.  Robin  brought 
bis  little  home  staying  wife  her  food,  and  when 
she  took  her  occasional  outings  for  health’s  sake, 
the  faithful  husband  kept  the  eggs  warm  until 
her  return. 

One  morning,  my  little  girl  got  up  very  early 
and  took  her  peep  cut  of  the  window.  “O, 
do  jump  up  quickly,  and  look  at  the  father  and 
mother  feeding  the  little  ones — the  little  robins 
have  come  1’’  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  great 
excitement.  It  was  a  eight  to  do  the  heart  good 
to  watch  the  devotion  of  that  father  and  mother. 

We  bad  come  gradually  to  look  at  them  through 
the  open  window  and  not  through  the  meshes  of 
the  drawn  curtain  any  more.  The  robin  family 
did  not  seem  to  resent  our  interest  in  them  in 
the  least ;  they  bad  occupied  that  little  home 
long  enough  to  have  learned  to  trust  us. 

We  watched  the  robin  babies  day  after  day. 
They  all  turned  their  beads  toward  our  window 
at  feeding  time.  But  dearie  me,  they  grew 
even  faster  than  our  girls  and  boys  do — it  did 
not  seem  any  time  at  all  before  they  began  to 
get  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  They  wished  to 
fly  as  their  father  and  mother  did,  and  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  outside  world. 

Ihe  very  next  day  after  we  saw  them  on  the 
edge  df  the  nest,  my  little  girl  picked  up  one 
dear  little  one  on  the  ground  under  the  tree.  It 
did  not  seem  to  know  bow  to  get  back  home 
again. 

What  should  she  do  with  it  f  If  she  left  it 


there,  the  cat  or  dog  would  get  it  She  could 
not  climb  the  tree  and  pot  it  back  in  the  nest. 
The  little  mother  was  bustling  about  calling 
with  loud  cries  for  its  return.  So  the  little  maid 
put  the  wee  bird  on  the  fence  by  the  tree,  know¬ 
ing  that  somehow  the  mother  would  get  it  back 
again.  Sure  enough  she  did,  for  at  night  time 
we  saw  her  sitting  in  quietness  and  confidence 
on  her  nest  with  her  little  ones  safe  under  her 
warm  wings. 

But  in  a  lew  days  the  robin  family  moved 
away.  They  went  when  we  were  out  driving, 
oj  asleep,  for  they  gave  us  no  good  bye  notice ; 
all  at  once  we  looked  and  saw  the  nest  was 
empty. 

We  are  very  lonely  without  our  good  and  in¬ 
teresting  neighbors.  We  wonder  where  they 
have  gone,  and  hope  the  sights  and  experiences 
in  the  great  outside  world  did  not  prove  a  snare 
and  delusion  to  the  dear  young  robins,  for  we 
know  bow  many  such  dear  little  birds  with  un¬ 
tried,  inexperienced  wings,  come  to  some  sad 
end  before  they  learn  to  use  their  wings  as  their 
fathers  and  mothers  do.  S.  T.  P. 


THE  qU,EEN’S  FAVORITE  HYMNS.; 

Queen  Victoria  throughout  her  long  life  and 
the  constant  attendance  on  divine  service  by 
which  she  has  set  such  a  shining  example  to  her 
subjects,  has  shown  a  singularly  >  atbolic  taste  in 
hymns.  Old  Lutheran  paraphrases  and  chorals, 
Scottish  psalms,  the  hymns  of  Wesley  and  Top- 
lady  and  Watts,  Lyte  and  Newman,  all  have 
appealed  to  Her  Majesty’s  heart  and  expressed 
her  feelings  of  devotion  and  praise,  hope  for  the 
future,  and  association  with  the  past.  In  her 
griefs  she  has  evidently  sought  the  sympathy  of 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  in  her  appreciation  of 
noble  deeds  she  has  realized  that  the  bravest 
warriors  are  soldiers  of  the  Oross;  while  in  the 
remembrance  of  thoee  she  has  loved  and  lost  she 
has  ever  clung  firmly  to  the  hope  of  their  blessed 
resurrection  to  everlasting  life,  and  shown  it  by 
her  choice  of  the  hymns  to  be  sung  over  their 
last  resting  places.  For  many  years  after  the 
Queen  had  made  her  Highland  home  at  Bal¬ 
moral  with  her  family,  she  would  not  have  any 
hymns  sung,  either  at  Urathie  Church  or  at  the 
private  services  in  the  Castle,  but  was  content 
with  the  quaint  version  of  the  Psalms  in  general 
use  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  old  school. 

Now  the  “Scottish  Hymnal’’  is  used  at  both, 
and  the  hymns  selei.'ted  for  the  Castle  services 
are  generally  chosen  by  Princess  Beatrice  or  the 
ladies  in  personal  attendance  on  the  Sovereign. 

The  Queen  is  very  fond  of  “Nearer  my  God,  to 
Thee, ’’and  so  are  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Another  great  favorite  with  the  Prince 
is  the  Soldiers’  Hymn,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Robins,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  set  to  Rossini’s  music.  Never  does  His 
Royal  Highness  attend  that  church  without  this 
hymn  being  sung,  in  which  be  joins  heartily. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  vary  familiar  to  any  but  those 
who  are  frequently  present  at  military  services. 
Here  are  three  of  the  verses  : 

To  Thee  Almighty  Father, 

These  loyal  hearts  we  raise. 

With  those  who  march  with  Jesus 
Upon  the  life  of  praise. 

By  Thee  we’ll  hold  the  ramparts, 

No  truce  with  that  which  harms 

There  sounds  above  the  battle 
From  thee  the  call  “  to  arms  ”  I 

For  life,  for  King,  for  Captain 
Wei  take  our  swords  and  fight. 

In  thy  whole  armor  steel  ns 
To  crush  the  hosts  of  night. 

The  Lord  of  Ijords  is  with  ns. 

Our  feet  with  His  grace  shod ; 

By  His  own  cross  we  conquer 
Within  the  lines  of  GK>d. 

To  arms  I  the  watch-fires  call  ns 
To  hold  by  love  or  life : 

Ontwatcb  all  Satan’s  outposts 
And  vanquish  in  the  strife. 

We’ll  force  a  march  on  Heaven 
Against  the  hosts  of  Hell ; 

No  soldier  led  by  Jesus 
With  Jssns  ever  felL 
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It  is  well  known  that  tiie  Queen  “dearly  lores 
s  soldier,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  that  military 
sight,  sounds,  and  reminiscences  hare  appealed 
to  her  strongly  from  rwy  childhood.  She  her¬ 
self  chose  the  texts  beginning,  “I  hare  fought 
a  good  fight,"  and  “Fight  the  good  fight  of 
Faith,"  and  personally  paid  for  their  being 
illuminated  round  the  face  of  the  galleries  of 
Holy  Trinity.  Oharles  Wesley’s  “Jesus,  Lover 
of  my  Soul,"  and  old  John  Newton’s  “How 
sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  have  always 
been  much  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
Queen,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  her  choice 
has  fallen  most  frequently  on  hymns  relating  to 
the  future  state,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of 
resignation.— The  Quiver. 


A  SIHGIKO  MOMKVr. 

[From  Thb  Phii,adbl.phia  Timbs.] 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  interesting 
arrivals  at  the  Zoo  belongs  to  the  ape  family  and 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  gibbon  ape.  His 
scientific  name  is  Hylobates  agilis,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  in  his  own  country  call  him  the  wou-wou. 
The  gibbons  are  distributed  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  and  on  some  of  the  large  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  This  one  came  from  near 
Siam.  He  is  dark  gray  in  color,  his  for  as  soft 
and  smooth  as  velvet,  and  his  little  round  head 
has  a  sort  of  tufted  crown  of  longer  hair  encir¬ 
cling  it.  His  eyes  are  very  large  and  bright, 
and  he  is  lively  in  his  movements. 

So  far  as  intelligence  goes,  the  gibbons  are 
less  noted  for  brains  than  several  other  species, 
the  hinder  lobes  of  the  brain  being  utterly  un¬ 
developed,  but  they  have  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  animal  cunning.  They  are  very  hard 
to  capture,  and  the  one  in  the  Zoo  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known,  at  present 
in  captivity.  Superintendent  Brown  is  now 
writing  an  article  descriptive  of  its  habits. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  speci¬ 
men  is  that  it  is  the  only  animal  in  the  world 
which  can  sing.  Ita  full  musical  notes  range  in 
semi  tones  through  an  octave  or  more,  and  in 
ascending  and  descending  the  scale  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  taken.  Darwin  says:  “This  species  is 
generally  much  excited  after  its  performance, 
and  it  is  probably  during  courtship  that  it  utters 
its  most  musical  sounds. "  But  the  poor,  lone¬ 
some  little  fellow  out  at  the  Zoo  has  no  one  to 
court  and  yet  he  sings  his  little  solo  over  and 
over  again  for  the  benefit  of  his  keeper  and  any 
one  else  in  bearing  with  a  plaintive  little  me'ody 
that  is  quite  touching. 

As  he  has  been  here  so  short  a  time,  his  habits 
are  not  yet  well  known.  He  does  not  eat  very 
heartily  of  anythirg,  bananas  being  the  only 
thing  for  which  he  exhibits  any  great  liking. 


FOUR  AKD  TWRNTT  BLACKBIRDS. 

You  all  know  this  rhyme,  but  have  you  ever 
heard  what  it  really  means?  The  four  and 
twenty  blackbirds  represented  the  four  and 
twenty  hours.  The  bottom  of  the  pie  is  the 
world,  while  the  top  crust  is  the  sky  that  over¬ 
arches  it.  The  opening  of  the  pie  is  the  day 
dawn  when  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and  surely 
such  a  sight  is  fit  for  a  king 
The  king,  who  is  represented  as  sitting  in  his 
parlor  counting  out  his  money  is  the  sun,  while 
the  gold  pieces  that  slip  through  his  fingers  as 
he  counts  them,  are  the  golden  aunbeame.  Toe 
queen,  who  sits  in  the  dark  kitchen,  is  the 
moon,  and  the  honey  with  which  she  regales 
herself  is  the  moonlight 
The  industrious  maid,  who  is  in  the  garden  at 
work  before  her  king  the  sun  has  risen,  is  day- 
dawn,  and  the  clothes  she  hangs  out  are  the 
clouds.  The  birds,  who  so  tragically  end  the 
song  bv  “nipping  off  her  nose’’ is  the  sunset. 
So  we  have  the  whole  day,  if  not  in  a  nutshell, 
in  a  pie. 


“Now,  Harry,"  asked  the  teacher  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  class,  “wl^t  is  the  meal  weeat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  called  ?’’ 

“Oatmeal,"  was  the  little  fellow’s  prompt 
reply. 


TO-NIOHT. 

To-night  my  comrade,  as  yon  slept, 

And  all  the  field  waa  still, 

I  left  the  tent  and  softly  crept 
Atop  the  neighboring  hill. 

And  from  the  point  that  eastward  trails 
Far  ont  into  the  sea, 

'  1  saw  New  England’s  hills  and  vales. 

And  they  are  dear  to  me. 

The  tropic  sea  became  the  bay 
That  skirts  my  native  shore ; 

The  palms  whereon  the  moonbeams  play 
Were  elms  before  my  door. 

Again  I  saw  a  dear,  sweet  face ; 

I  seemed  to  hear  a  prayer ; 

To  me  a  mother’s  tender  grace 
Came  on  the  evening  air. 

A  loving  sister’s  eyes  were  wet, 

A  brother’s  tears  were  free, 

A  father’s  anxious  face  was  set 
Across  the  .waste  of  sea. 

1  seemed  to  see  them  all  again— 

A  soldier’s  holiest  sight ; 

And  though  to-morrow  finds  me  slain. 

I’ve  kissed  them  aU  to-night. 

— F.  J.  W.,  IK  Tbanscript. 


A  dOSSlP  ABOUT  PONIES. 

ByL.  J.  V. 

I  think  it  is  the  dream  and  the  ambition  of 
almost  every  boy  to  be  able.to  own  and  ride  a  pony 
some  day.  I  know  it  was  so  in  my  case.  One 
of  the  pleasures  to  which  1  used  to  look  forward 
was  a  visit  to  a  cousin  of  mine  who  had  a  Shet¬ 
land  pony.  The  little  animal  was  a  great  pet 
and  answered  to  the  name  of  “Billy."  We 
treated  Billy  as  though  he  were  a  big  Newfound¬ 
land  dog,  and,  as^  he  was  gentle  and  good- 
natured,  we  had  lots  of  fun.  But  Billy  was 
wise,  and  once  in  a  while  when  the  load  of  two 
or  three  of  os  on  his  back  became  burdensome 
be  would  simply  lie  down  and  roll  us  off.  Some¬ 
times  Billy  grew  tired  of  the  play,  and  then  he 
would  make  a  bee-line  to  bis  stall  in  the  stable 
and  no  one  could  atop  him. 

When  boys  grow  a  little  older  they  often  use 
another  kind  of  pony.  Every  boy  who  as  studied 
Latin  or  Qreek  knows  what  a  “pony"  is.  It  is 
convenient  to  ride  over  the  hard  passages  in 
Xenophon,  Virgil,  or  Oicero.  And  so  the  boys 
use  a  pony. 

Now  there  are  ponies— and  ponies.  We  are  apt 
to  think  that  all  small  horses  are  ponies.  That 
is  more  or  lees  true,  but  the  small  horses  which 
we  shall  speak  of  in  this  article  belong  to  an¬ 
other  type.  The  cowboys  of  the  Western  plains 
ride  ponies  which  go  by  the  name  of  bronchos. 
They  are  a  breed  of  small  horses,  but  not  quite 
like  the  Shetland  or  Canadian  ponies.  Nor  are 
the  small  horses  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  like 
the  ponies  of  the  Ukraine.  There  are  breeds 
of  small  horses  in  many  countries.  Thus,  in 
England,  there  are  the  ponies  of  Dartmoor  and 
the  ponies  of  Exmoor.  But  the  ponies  which 
I  have  in  mind  are  born  and  bred  only  on 
islands.  These  are  the  real  ponies  and  justly 
entitled  to  the  name,  but  why  the  real  pony  is 
almost  alwsys  a  native  of  an  island  is  hard  to 
answer. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  Shetland  ponies. 
Most  of  our  readers  know  these  pretty  and  play¬ 
ful  creitures— low,  thick  set.  little  fellows,  with 
shaggy  mane,  hair  down  over  the  eyes,  and  a 
long,  sweeping  tail.  The  Shetland  ponies  are 
not  no  common,  it  seems  to  me,  as  they  used  to 
be  in  the  States.  Perhaps  this  in  because  the 
Canadian  ponies  are  so  cheap,  and  are  brought 
here  in  great  numbers.  The  best  place  to  see 
the  Shetland  pony  is  on  his  own  native  ground. 
As  one  sees  them  there  coming  into  town  on 
market  days,  they  are  so  well  broken  that  no 
bridle  in  needed,  and  a  string  around  the  neck 
eerves  the  purpose  of  a  rein.  Upon  their  backs 
they  have  pack-saddles  which’  are  often  so  well 
filled  with  peat  and  grass  that  the  load  seems  too 
big  and  heavy  for  the  little  fellows.  It  is  pleas¬ 


ant  to  tee  the  pride  which  the  owners  take  in 
them ;  while  the  ponies  for  their  part  seem  to 
show  genuine  affection  for  their  masters  “Give 
him  his  bit  of  feed  every  day,”  the  owner  will 
tell  you,  pointing  to  hie  meek  looking  friend, 
“and  he’ll  go  along  all  day." 

In  Iceland  there  are  plenty  of  poniea.  They 
have  nourished  there  for  many  generations  and 
form  a  special  breed.  They  are  used  for  many 
kinds  of  work,  and,  being  strong  and  hardy, 
they  are  very  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  The  country  is  rough  and  hilly, 
but  the  ponies  are  sure-footed  and  have  great  en¬ 
durance. 

The  Island  of  Oesel,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  has  its  own  special  breed  of  poniea; 
tough,  sturdy  little  fellows  they  are,  and  highly 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  other  more  valuable 
qualities. 

It  is  a  “far  cry"  from  the  Island  of  Oesel  to 
the  Magdalen  Islands.  If  >ou  look  at  the  map 
you  will  find  these  islands  lying  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Gape 
Breton  and  Prince  Eldward  Island.  The  Mag¬ 
dalen  ponies  do  not  differ  very  much  from  the 
ponies  above  mentioned.  They  have  the  same 
characteristics,  being  strongly  built  and  having 
shaggy  manes  and  long,  fine  tails. 

There  is  another  island  called  Sable,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  we  find  a  breed 
of  ponies  prized  for  their  valuable  qualities. 
Sable  Island  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  strip  of 
sand  and  sand  dunes  The  French  word  for 
sand  is  sable,  and  hence  the  name  of  that  barren 
and  desolate  place.  The  ponies  are  tough,  hardy 
little  fellows  and  very  useful  to  the  men  of  the 
life-saving  service,  for  Sable  Island  in  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  places  for  vessels  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Many  a  sad  tale  is  told  of 
wrecks  on  its  shifting,  treacherous  shore.  Trav¬ 
eling  through  sand  is  hard  work  for  any  horse, 
but  the  poniea  do  not  setm  to  mind  it.  When 
there  is  a  wreck  the  sturdy  little  felllowe  go 
galloping  over  the  sand,  drawing  a  life  boat  on 
a  cart  down  to  the  rolling  surf.  They  are  used 
to  rains  and  storms,  and  their  heavy  ooate  keep 
them  warm  in  cold  weather.  Some  of  them 
show  considerable  intelligence,  which  comes 
into  play  in  times  of  danger  and  shipwreck. 

Many  people  obtain  their  notions  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ponies  only  from  seeing  them  at  the  cir¬ 
cus  and  other  shows.  Thus,  there  is  a  popular 
impression  that  ponies  make  better  perforesers 
than  horses.  One  day  the  writer  asked  a 
trainer,  “Can  ponies  be  trained  more  easily  or 
quickly  than  horses?" 

“No;  I  think  not,”  he  replied,  “any  horse 
with  horse  sense  can  be  taught  to  do  various 
feats.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  intelligence. 
If  a  pony  or  a  horse  is  stupid  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  make  it  perform.  For  some  reason  or 
other  people  like  to  see  ponies  perform  rather 
than  horses,  probably  because  their  action  is  so 
pretty  and  playful.  It  is  the  same  with  dogs. 
The  little  French  pocdle  is  the  favorite  trick 
dog,  rather  than  the  big  Newfoundland  dog." — 
Our  Animal  Friends. 


ALL  OONQCEBINO  HAND. 

Amid  the  stress  of  a  great  battle,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ordered  a  young  officer  to  charge  and 
take  a  most  destructive  battery  crowning  a  hill. 
The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was  appalling. 
The  officer  looked  toward  the  spot  where  the 
order  would  take  him,  then,  turning  to  the 
Duke,  said,  “I  can  go,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
one  grasp  of  your  all  conquering  hand. "  The 
grasp  was  given,  and  the  officer  sped  to  his  doty. 
Just  so  the  Christian  will  face  his  duty,  no 
matter  how  appalling  it  appears. 

But  he  will  not  go  alone  or  unhelped.  Diffi¬ 
culty  need  not  daunt  him,  for  the  hand  which 
wields  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
extended  for  his  grasping,  is  energetic  for  his 
help. 


AuRuot  18,  1898. 
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Baking  Powder 


IS  THE  BEST. 

A  pure^  cream  of  tartar 
powder, 

Greatest  in  Leavening 
Strength, 

It  makes  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  food. 

nOVAL  SAKINO  AOWDCR  OO.,  NCW  VOUK. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

We  Bometimea  deplore  the  fact  that  auch 
varied  elemeota  constitute  the  make  up  of  our 
naticHi  to  day,  and  yet  history  records  that  the 
“Thirteen  united  colonies  which  in  1783  achieved 
their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  were  com¬ 
posed  of  as  heterogeneous  elements  as  ever  came 
together  for  the  forming  of  a  nation.” 

But  there  existed  then,  as  to  day,  choice  spir¬ 
its,  far-seeing  men,  true  patriots,  who  bad 
higher  aims  than  the  bettering  of  their  worldly 
condition,  or  the  mere  escape  from  political 
tyranny.  In  1770,  led  by  James  Robertson,  such 
a  party  immigrated  from  Virginia  to  form  the  first 
civilised  settlement  West  of  the  Alleghanies, 
“they  sought  to  found  in  those  Western  forests 
a  great  empire  of  freedom.”  Said  Robertson, 
*'while  yet  the  navigation  of  the  Miesissippi 
was  controlled  by  Spain,  and  all  the  vast  region 
beyoud  that  river  was  fast  locked  by  her  medie¬ 
val  bigotry :  ‘We  are  the  Advance  Guard  of  Civ¬ 
ilisation  and  our  way  is  across  the  Continent.’  ” 

What  a  haven  they  opened  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  and  what  a  highway  for  us  to 
enter  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ.  This  work 
requires  haste  if,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
1896,  there  are  more  than  nine  million  foreign 
born  residents  in  the  United  States.  In  Wiscon¬ 
sin  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  are  preaching 
in  eight  different  languages.  The  Board  has 
schools  and  churches  among  Italians,  and  there 
are  churches  among  Poles  and  Bohemians  in 
eleven  States.  The  Poles  are  noted  for  their 
spirit  of  independence.  Last  year  there  was  a 
^revolt  at  Bay  City,  Michigan,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Romish  ecclesiastics,  and  another  in 
Chicago  about  four  years  ago  where  the  seceders  j 
organised  the  independent  “Polish  Catholic 
Church  of  America.”  The  priesthood  of  the 

I  Have 
No  Stomach 

a^M  a  Jolly  man  of  40,  of  almost  aldermanlo  rotundity, 
**sinoe  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.”  What  he  meant 
was  that  this  grand  digestive  tonic  had  so  completely 
oared  all  distress  and  disagreeable  dyspeptic  symptoms 
that  be  lived,  ate  and  slept  in  comfort.  Ton  may  be  pnt 
into  this  delightful  condition  if  you  will  take  Hood’s. 

The  “magic  touch"  of  this  medicine  in  oases  of 
dyspepsia  has  often  excited  wonder,  praise  andgratltude. 
If  you  or  your  friends  suffer  from  dyspeptic  troubles, 
we  earnestly  recommend 

Hood’s 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  |1 ;  six  for  $6.  Prepared 
by  a  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Iiowell,  Blass. 

■  OSIIa  *r*  the  boot  after-dinner 

tlOOCl  S  r  Ills  pills,  aid  digestion.  26c. 


new  church  epeake  of  the  movement  h  the 
“American  Reformation.”  The  Presbyterian 
Church  haa  work  alao  among  the  Jews.  Of 
theae,  there  are  more  than  250,000  in  New  York 
City,  and  about  one  million  in  the  country. 

The  Mormon  Church  ia  largely  mide  up  of 
foreignera  gathered  from  the  ignorant  peaaantry 
of  Europe  and  “they  are  held  within  the  power 
of  thia  deluaion  with  an  iron  grip.”  A  mia- 
aionary  wrote:  “The  Mormona  know  not  the  joy 
of  aina  forgiven.” 

Many  Swedea  have  fallen  into  thin  deluaion, 
being  a  aimple  minded  and  religioua  people  To 
all  theae  we  owe  the  Goapel  and  especially  to 
the  latter  claee,  because  aa  Americana  we  owe 
Swediah  colon iata  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Thoee 
who  firat  aettled  on  the  banka  of  the  Delaware 
were  “ character iied  by  such  s  spirit  of  human¬ 
ity  and  brotherly  love  aa  has  left  an  impress  for 
good  upon  our  Continent  that  will  never  be 
effaced,”  says  W.  W,  Thonas,  Junior,  ex-minis¬ 
ter  to  Sweden.  This  gentleman  alao  recalls  that 
“In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Sweden  was  the 
first  land  (after  our  ally,  France,)  that  volun¬ 
tarily  recognized  our  new  born  Republic  and 
welcomed  her  into  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  In 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  it 
was  a  Swedish  American,  John  Ericsson,  who, 
by  the  creation  of  hia  genius,  the  Monitor,  ren¬ 
dered  illustrious  service  to  his  adopted  country 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  saved  her  from  great 
peril.  The  Swedes,  too,  hare^  done  their  full 
share  in  opening  up  and  developing  our  vast 
country,  and  they  are  everywhere  highly  esteemed 
as  honest,  industrious,  law  abiding  and  God¬ 
fearing  citizens.  ”  In  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  the  Woman’s  Board  is  striv¬ 
ing  through  its  sixty- four  teachers  and  in  its 
twenty  nine  schools  to  scatter  Gospel  light 
among  enslaved  aouls  in  Utah  and  not  far  from 
one  hundred  have,  during  the  past  year,  rejoiced 
in  Jesus,  the  Light  of  Life. 

Teachers’  Notes  — One  pupil  coires  from  a 
bigoted  Mormon  family,  yet  his  father  says 
that  he  has  learned  more  since  he  has  been  in 
our  school  than  he  has  ever  learned  in  twice  the 
time  elsewhere.  We  have  more  applicants  from 
the  public  schools  (just  closed  for  lack  of  funds) 
than  we  can  accommodate. 

An  Earnest  Pupil. — A  little  boy  whose  parents 
were  poor,  “asked  if  I  would  take  tomato  plants 
as  pay  for  the  ’schoolin’,’  but  as  they  were  only 
worth  thirty  five  cents  per  hundred,  I  could  not 
stock  my  garden  with  tomat  es,  but  took  twelve 
and  gave  him  credit  for  hia  term  at  fifty  cents. 
Poor  little  fellow  I  he  was  so  happy.” 

“Salina  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  toens  in 
Utah,  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  It 
looks  like  an  encouraging  field ;  this  does  not 
mean  professed  Chriatianity  or  helpfulness  to 
the  mission  work,  but  rather  the  absence  of 
strong  prejudice  and  tbe  antagonism  existing  in 
other  places.  There  ia  also  agrowing  interest  in 
the  Sabbath-school.  ’ ' 

Bright  Gleams. — “The  past  quarter  has  brought 
some  discouragements,  but  bright  gleams  have 
cheered  and  helped  us  to  feel  that  our  work  is 
not  in  vain.  We  have  seen  dozens  coming  from 
the  public  schools  because  of  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  here.  We  have  also  noticed  an  unusual 
interest  in  our  Sunday  school  a'nd  church  s?r- 
vices.  Ooe  of  our  Christian  pupils  was  recently 
called  to,  her  heavenly  home.  Tbe  funeral  was 
in  the  Chapel  and  conducted  by  me  at  special 
request  of  tbe  parents,  who  have  always  been 
sceptical,  but  who  now  come  to  the  church  ser¬ 
vices  and  seem  serious.  Our  school  has  never 
been  so  large  or  ao  interesting  as  thin  year;  our 
church  services  are  well  attended  and  many 
seem  in  earnest.  We  have  trained  our  girls  to 
know  the  blessedness  of  giving.  Much  of  my 
time  is  occupied  in  ministering  to  the  sick.” 

Progress  in  New  Mexico.— At  the  Taos  school, 
Mias  Rowland  haa  had  children  from  one  family 
under  her  charge  ter  two  years.  The  father 
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Cleanest] 
Kitchen 

in 

America 

a  title  we  kre  prepared  to  prove  at  any  time  for 
our  kltchena.  Not  only  thli,  but  our  meat*  are 
'  of  tbe  cholceet  ■election,  mildly  cured,  and  tbe 
result  of  90  years’  experience.  That's  why  our 

Buffalo  BraNd 

Canned  meats 

are  so  Justly  famous.  Remember,  we  do  not 
'  ship  the  choicest  parts  and  can  the  remainder, 

I  for  canntnK  Is  not  a  side  line  with  us,  as  with 
many  Western  houses.  But  when  you  buy  our 
brand,  you  get  absolutely  tbe  best— 

W*  urARAXTIX  It. 
Good  for  picnics  and  campIng-out  parties  as 
well  as  everyday  meals. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  The  genuine  bears  our 
trade  mark. 

OAKNXD  nXCLCSlTKLT  BT 

JACOB  DOLD  CANNING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“If  It’s  Dold’s,  it’s  the  best." 


commits  them  to  her  care  without  restriction. 
He  says:  “Teach  them  what  you  like;  teach 
them  Bible  truths  and  songs  of  praise.” 

“Good  reading  has  had  a  wonderful  influence 
here.  Many  have  read  ’Titus,’  some  in  English 
and  some  in  ‘El  Anciano,  ’  Dr.  Gilchrist’s  paper, 
where  it  has  been  translated  into  hipanish. 

“At  the  wedding  o(  one  of  my  former  pupils, 
supper  was  served  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
guests.  No  wine  nor  any  intoxicating  drink 
appeared.  It  is  customary  here  to  celebrate 
weddings  by  drinking  ail  day  and  dancing  all 
night.  You  can  imagine  how  gratifying  it  was 
to  note  tbe  change.  ”  H.  E.  6. 

OMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  K.  C. 
Ohatterjee,  Hosbyapore,  India: 

“Since  tbe  beginning  of  this  year,  our  district 
has  been  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  ferment  on 
account  of  tbe  ravages  of  tbe  plague,  and  tbe 
fear  of  its  spreading  throughout  tbe  district.  It 
has  infected  the  town  of  Garbshaukar,  which 
was  the  centre  of  our  Licentiate  Amir  Khan’s 
work,  and  fourteen  villages  roundabout  it.  Up. 
wards  of  2,000  cases  have  already  occurred,  and 
nearly  three  fourths  of  them  have  died.  These 
are  only  the  reported  cases.  Many  more  must 
have  taken  place  which  have  never  been  brought 
to  light. 

The  measures  adrpted  by  Government  for  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  disease  and  preventing  its  further 
progress,  consist  of  the  evacuation  of  the  in¬ 
fected  villages,  location  of  their  healthy  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  open  air  camps,  and  of  tbe  sick  in  iso¬ 
lated  hospitals,  and  disinfecting  tbe  bouses 
formerly  occupied  by  them.  A  police  cordon  is 
put  around  every  infected  village,  stopping  all 
communication  with  it  and  those  which  are  not 
infected.  Search  parties  are  also  appointed  to 
examine  the  uninfectel  towns  and  villages. 
Every  household,  including  men,  women  and 
children,  has  constantly  to  pass  through  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  medical  officer.  These  measures 
have  thus  far  failed  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  or 
to  check  its  progress  A  great  deal  is  expectid 
from  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather,  and  we 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cored 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  Is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
Is  caused  by  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  Inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  Imperfect  hearing,  smd 
when  It  Is  entirely  closed  Deafness  Is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  ita  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  cansed  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo  O. 
|V~Sold  by  Druggists,  76c 


are  all  hopiog  tiiie  expectatioo  may  be  fulfilled. 
The  measnree  alluded  to  above  are  uneuited  to 
the  habitiof  the  people,  aodaie  ezceediugly  die- 
tasteful  to  them, 


Active  opposition  has  been 
offered  to  them  in  many  places,  causing  conatant 
riots  and  disturbances.  One  of  theee  took  place 
in  Qarshaukar,  ending  in  violence  and  blood 
ahed.  Twelve  men  were  killed,  and  three  times 
as  many  wounded.  Of  courae  the  Government 
is  strong  enough  to  put  all  this  down.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  causing  discontent  and  irritation. 
There  is  a  panic  all  over  the  district,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unrest. 

This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  favorable 
to  the  prosecution  of  our  work.  The  work  in 
Garshaukar  Tehsil,  and  generally  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  dietrict,  was  at 
a  standstill ;  so  i  have  withdrawn  Amir  Khan 
from  Garshaukar  for  the  preeent,  and  be  is  now 
working  with  me  here.  1  was  obliged  to  confine 
my  itinerations  to  the  villages  in  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  district.  In  the 
course  of  these  itinerations,  I  inspected  as 
usual  the  work  at  Ghorawaha,  Tanda.  Dosuab, 
Garhdiwala,  and  Hurmnab,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  it  prospering  everywhere.  At  Ghorawaha  I 
examined  the  catechumens,  and  baptised  eight 
of  the  most  promising  among  them.  I  also  held 
a  communion  service  with  the  brethren,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  Christian 
fellowship  and  conference.  At  Tanda  I  found 
Muhammed  Shah  and  his  assistants  earnestly 
engaged  in  their  work,  which  has  extended  to 
new  villages.  Borne  of  theee  I  visited,  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  brethren  living  there  to  continue 
steadfast  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Fory-three 
persona  have  been  baptized  here  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  year,  fourteen  men,  seven 
women,  and  twenty  two  children.  The  work 
here  is  most  hopefully  progressing. 

Doenah  was  the  next  point  of  my  visit.  This 
place  is  under  the  case  of  Nisam  ud-din  who, 
with  his  three  assistants,  is  also  doing  good 
work.  I  held  two  services  here,  and  talked  with 
the  brethren  about  the  interests  of  their  souls. 
I  had  also  several  conferences  and  meetings  for 
prayer  with  the  workers  separately.  Th  re  have 
been  thirteen  adults  baptized  here  since  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year. 

At  Ghardiwala  I  spent  a  Sunday  with  Agya 
Masih  and  Abdul  Maaib,  holding  a  service  with 
their  congregation  of  thirty  five  men  and  women. 
Three  men  were  baptised  on  this  occasion  from 
among  the  inquirers  under  instruction.  I  also 
examined  Abdul  Masih’s  little  school  of  twelve 
boys,  and  found  it  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Dui  Dotta  and  his  brother  Nuti  are  working 
at  Hurianab  with  commendable  seal  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  I  visited  the  Christian  congregations 
under  their  care,  and  spoke  to  them  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  I  also 
examined  a  email  school  of  eighteen  boys  taught 
by  the  brethren  here,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  their  progreee. 

In  the  whole  of  this  inspection  and  preaching 
tour,  I  eaw  and  heard  much  to  make  me  deeply 
thankful  for  the  past,  and  encourage  me  for  the 
future. 

The  work  in  Hoah^apore  itself  continues  to 
prosper.  There  have  been  fifteen  baptisms  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Orphanage  and 
the  City  Girls'  schools  are  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  work  in  them  is  being  quietly  and 
diligently  carried  on  day  after  day,  with  hopes 
and  prayers  for  the  Lord’s  blessing  on  it." 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  speech  of 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  July  5tb,  1898 : 

"I  have  regretted  to  hear  in  this  debate  some 
sneers  at  the  missionaries  and  the  sons  of  mis 
aionaries  who  have  redeemed  Hawaii  and  who 
are  now  presenting  her  at  the  gatea  to  the  peo' 
pie  of  the  United  States.  I  know  something 
about  their  quality.  I  know  something  of  the 
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^  Some  persons  say  they  are  never  influenced  hy  an  adver- 

^  tisement. 

A  It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  will  buy  Ivory  Soap 

^  folely  because  it  is  sug;gfested  by  an  advertisement. 

^  If  you  have  never  used  Ivory  Soap^  you  may  be  induced 

^  to  ask  some  friend  about  it ;  should  you  find — as  you  probably 
^  will — that  ^  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise^  then  you  may  try  it* 

^  Millions  of  people  use  Ivory  Soap;  they  use  it  because 

I  they  like  it.  You  too  will  like  it.  There  is  a  difference  in  soaps* 

I 
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aionaries  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  wbo, 
wherever,  either  in  a  foreign  land  or  within  our 
own  borders  on  the  frontiers  there  has  been  a 
contest  for  civilization  and  Christianity  and 
peace,  have  been  in  the  front  rank.  I  knew  the 
fathers  of  tbeee  men  in  their  ycuth,  and  I  have 
watched  their  character  and  career  ever  since. 

"All  over  the  West,  all  over  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War,  almost  before  the  first  settler  arrived 
with  his  measuring  chain  or  hie  rifis  on  the 
frontier,  the  Methodist  or  the  Congregationalist 
or  the  Presbyterian  missionary  is  found  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  corner  stone  of  the  church  precedes 
the  corner  stone  of  the  cabin.  There  is  not  a 
story  of  true  heroism  or  true  glory  in  human 
annala  which  can  surpass  the  story  of  mission¬ 
aries  in  this  or  in  foreign  lands  whom  America 
has  sent  forth  as  the  servants  of  civilisation  and 
piety.  They  have  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  They  have  sacrificed  ambition,  family 
ties,  hope,  health  and  wealth.  No  danger  that 
stood  in  their  way,  no  obloquy,  deterred  them. 
In  this  day  of  our  pride  and  exultation  at  the 
deeds  of  our  young  heroes  in  Manila  and  in 
Cuba,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  American  mis- 
aionary  in  the  paths  of  peace  belongs  to  the  same 
heroic  stock  and  is  an  example  of  the  same 
heroic  temper."  M.  W.  W. 

PHOTOOKAPHT  IIV  THE  DABK. 

That  it  is  possible  to  photograph  without  light 
is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  this  wonderful 
New  England  missionaries,  and  of  the  like  mis- [art  Or.  W.  J.  Russell  has  demonstrated  that 


certain  metals  and  other  substances  are  able  to 
work  on  the  photographic  plate  in  total  dark¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  reported  that  since  commnnl- 
eating  this  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society  he 
baa  taken  sme  2.000  photographs  entirely  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  light.  Many  cases  can  m  oon« 
ceived  in  which  ability  to  take  photographs  in 
the  absence  of  light  may  be  of  ereat  service,  a^ 
the  scientific  world  <«>ill  wait  with  some  impa- 
tierce  for  Dr.  Russell's  next  paper  on  the  aab- 
ject,  which  be  hopes  to  communicate  to  the 
Royal  Society  at  an  early  date.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  exposure  in  this  new  method 
of  photography  is  certainly  a  drawback,  but  far¬ 
ther  research  will  doubtless  reveal  some  method 
by  which  it  may  be  shtrlened.  This  discovery 
opecB  the  way  to  many  uses  for  photography  not 
hitherto  dreamed  of.  The  dircovery  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  photography  opened  quite  a  new 
field  of  investigation,  and  this  discovery  of  the 
possibility  cf  photography  in  the  dark  offeni 
p  esibilities  of  investintion  of  many  subjects 
not  hitherto  possible  By  its  use  many  fiel^  at 
present  inacreesible  may  be  explored  and  dis¬ 
coveries  made  otherwise  unattainable 

DINAH  HAT  OB  DINAH  MIGHT. 

A  girl  baby  was  recently  brought  to  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  be  baptized.  The  latter  asked  the  nanm 
of  the  baby. 

"Dinah  M.,"  the  father  responded. 

"But  what  does  the  "M"  stand  for?"  inter¬ 
rogated  the  minister. 

"Well,  I  don  t  know  yet;  it  all  depends  apoa 
bow  she  turns  out.” 

"How  she  turns  outT  Why,  I  do  not  nndev 
atand  you,"  sa’d  the  clergyman. 

"Oh,  it  she  turns  out  nice  and  sweet  and 
handy  about  the  bouse,  like  her  mother,  I  ■*«»>* 
call  her  Dinah  May.  But  if  she  has  a  fiery 
temper  acd  displays  a  bomb  shell  disposithm* 
like  mine,  I  shall  call  her  Dinah  Might" 
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Miss  Aliob  OJCatbb,  Supt. 


THE  NURSES  BOUNDS. 

If  the  doctors  of  the  Summer  Corps  of  the 
Board  of  Health  did  not  need  to  call  upon  our 
nurse  as  early  as  usual,  they  are  making  up  by 
keeping  her  very  busy  now,  and  the  needs  are 
many  in  the  homes  she  visits. 

In  one  family  which  has  been  deserted  by  the 
father,  there  are  three  sick  ones,  a  baby  of 
three  years  with  gastro-enteritis,  a  thirteen 
year  old  girl  down  with  malaria,  and  one  of  fif¬ 
teen,  the  main  support  of  the  family,  suffering 
with  dropsy.  The  doctor  bad  left  prescriptions, 
but  for  lack  of  money  they  had  not  been  filled, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  all  the  things  a 
nurse  could  do  to  help  them  in  such  dire  ex¬ 
tremity. 

In  a  German  family  where  the  mother  has  been 
very  iy,  daily  visits  are  made  to  attend  to  her 
needs  and  those  of  the  three  neglected  little 
children.  As  soon  as  the  invalid  is  well  enough, 
she  will  be  sent  to  the  country  to  gain  strength 
for  the  operation  which  wilt  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  her  health. 

A  poor  man  who  baa  been  suffering  from 
tubercular  trouble  for  seven  months,  and  has 
been  treated  in  various  hospitals  for  a  bad 
abcesB  is  now  at  home  and  greatly  relieved  by 
the  daily  bathing  and  dressings. 

In  still  another  family  there  are  two  sick  little 
ones  that  the  doctor  thinks  should  go  'to  the 
country,  but  the  father  in  a  spirit  of  mistaken 
devotion  as  yet  cannot  be  persuaded  to  part  from 
them,  even  for  the  two  weeks’  outing.  Perhaps 
Mias  Hueston’s  tender  ministrations  and  wise 
counsel  will  accomplish  what  the  doctor  cannot 
in  hie  hurried  visits,  and  they  will  get  out  into 
the  needed  country  air  later. 

A  poor  Irish  woman  of  sixty  five,  dying  with 
consumption,  who  refused  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
was  found  in  a  frightful  condition  of  filth  and 
neglect.  Her  crotchety  old  husband,  who  is  at 
home  very  little  to  do  anything  for  her  himself, 
refused  to  let  the  neighbors  come  in  for  any  of 
the  little  kind  offices  they  would  gladly  render, 
and  so  the  poor  sufferer  was  absolutely  helpless 
and  uncared  for,  and  is  now  so  grateful  that  she 
will  "die  clean  and  comfortable,"  and  thinks 
Miss  Hueston  is  an  angel  direct  from  heaven. 

There  are  many  consumptives,  always  so  sad 
in  their  hopelessness,  one  poor  young  fellow 
with  a  widowed  mother,  who  in  her  grief  and 
despair  at  the  thought  of  losing  him,  sits  croon¬ 
ing  over  him  as  though  he  were  a  baby,  watch¬ 
ing  and  reporting  the  appearance  of  every  discour¬ 
aging  sympton  and  assuring  him  each  day  how 
much  thinner  and  weaker  he  has  grown,  has 
been  persuaded  to  go  to  the  more  cheerful  at 
mosphere  of  a  hospital,  where  be  will  get  every 
possible  care.  In  another  case  where  the  nurse 
was  sent  for  to  look  after  a  sick  baby,  she  found 
the  father,  a  yonng  man  of  twenty- five,  in  the 
same  sad  condition.  A  relative  pays  their  rent, 
and  the  wife  works  to  support  the  family  so 
that  they  can  keep  together.  Mies  Hueston’s 
cheery  visits  with  the  nourishment,  fiowere  and 
reading  matter  she  brings  are  eagerly  looked  for¬ 
ward  to. 

In  another  boms  that  is  visited  daily  is  an 
unfortunate  woman,  who,  added  to  tubercular 
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trouble,* bad^a  atroke''of  paralysis  last  year. 
She  has  a  devoted  husband  who  does  all  he  can 
to  keep  her  from  Charity  Hospital,  but  ahs  was 
greatly  in  need  of  clean  night  clothes  and  bei- 
ding,  and  the  jellies  and  beef  extracts  from  our 
relief  closet  have  been  a  boon  to  her. 

These  few  instances  taken  from  a  long  list, 
give  a  little  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
being  done,  and  of  thi  needs.  Our  stock  of  bed 
linen  is  not  large  and  sheets  or  pillow  cases  or 
anything  in 'the  way  of  nourishment  and  delica¬ 
cies  for  the  sick  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 

Another  of  our  needs  is  some  benches  for 
“The  King’s  Garden."  The  few  we  had  are 
giving  out,  and  there  is  really  no  place  for  the 
children  to  sit  when  they  get  tired  of  playing. 
Miss  Mayer  suggests  that  possibly  some  church 
or  Sunday-school  in  the  city  may  have  some  old 
benches  that  they  would^gladly  spare  for^  the 
comfort  of  our  little  ones. 


MISSION  WORK  IN  LONDON. 

The  Kev.  John  T.  Vine  of  this  city,  has 
been  engaged  in  mission  work  in  London  for 
the  past  nine  months,  and  gives  this  interesting 
account  of  it. 

Mr.  Vine  commenced  his  workj  last  August  at 
the  Great  Assembly  Hall  known^as  theJ).Tower 
Hamlet’s  Mission.  Mr.  B'rederick  N.  Charring- 
ton,  the  superintendent,  founder,  and  promoter 
of  this  Mission,  was  formerly  a  brewer  of  the 
firm  of  Cbarrington,  Head  and  Company,  who 
owned  a  large  brewery  in  the  East  of  London, 
and  two  thousand  public  houses,  or  liquor  stores 
in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

In  1869,  he  was  converted,  and  immediately 
began  working  for  the  Master.  His  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  retain  his  connection 
with  the  brewery  any  longer,  and  he  told  his 
father  of  hie  determination  to  renounce  his  part¬ 
nership  in  the  business,  thu;  giving  up  a  large 
fortune,  and  entering  heart  and  soul  into  his 
new  work.  A  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
an  income  of  thousands  a  year  for  the  sake  of 
laboring  to  rescue  the  perishing,  and  save  the 
drunken  and  degraded,  evidently  has  a  true 
love  for  the  Lord’s  work. 

After  resigning  the  brewery  business,  some 
one  asked,  "How  much  do  you  get  for  wearing 
your  badge  of  blue  ribbon  f"  "Really,  1  can’t 
say  exactly,  but  I  think  it  costs  me  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,"  was  the  prompt  and 
unexpected  reply  of  Mr.  Charrington,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  was  literally  true,  for  his  father,  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  had  willed  that  sum,  as  bis  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  business  to  his  eldest  son, 
Frederick,  and  this  was  what  he  had  resigned 
for  the  Lord’s  work. 

The  Great  Assembly  Hall,  with  a  coffee  palace 
and  book  store  in  front,  was  built  at  a  coat  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dolUrs,  and  was  opened  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in  1866  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  Mission  Hall  in  the  world,  seat 
ing  five  thousand. 

The  architecture  of  the  interior  is  similar  in 
style  to  that  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle.  Mr.  Charrington’s  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  hie  Mission  is  original  and  successful) 
each  month  of  the  year  be  secures  able  ministers 
and  evangelists  to  conduct  the  services  during 
the  month. 

The  music  is  good,  one  hundred  fine  voices  in 
the  choir,  and  a  large  organ,  the  cost  of  which 
was  five  thousand  dollars,  add  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  services.  On  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  this  year,  the  Great  Assembly  Hall  cele¬ 
brated  the  eight  thousandth  coniecutive  night’s 
services. 

The  meetings  are  always  well  attended,  often 
many  are  turned  away  unable  to  gain  admission. 
Mr.  Vine  writes  from  personal  knowledge  as  he 
has  at  Mr.  Cbarrington ’s  request,  taken  one, 
two,  tnd  three  month’s  services  there  for  many 
years. 
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“Three  from  two  you  can’C' 
Bays  the  schoolboy.  Right !  Three 
from  two  you  can’t,  either  in  dol¬ 
lars  or  dividends  or  sarsaparilla. 
It  takes  the  best  sarsaparilla  root 
to  make  the  best  sarsaparilla  ex¬ 
tract.  The  best  sarsaparilla  comes 
from  Honduras,  C.  A.,  and  the  Dr. 
Ayer  Go.  practically  controls  the 
entire  product.  Yet  others  claim 
to  be  making  “best”  sarsaparilla. 
They  must  be  making  it  out  of  the 
remainder  left  after  subtracting 
three  from  two.  But,  “  three  from 
two  you  can’t.”  You  can’t  make  the 
best  sarsaparilla  without  best  root. 
You  only  get  the  best  when  you 

«ei  Ayer’S 

Sufsaparllla 

which  is  made  wholly  from  the  best 
root  imported  from  Honduras. 


DK.  T.  J  RAKNABDO. 

From  the  Great  ABeembly  Hall,  Mr.  Vine  went 
to  aaeiat  io  the  work  at  "Edinburgh  Caatle," 
another  large  Mieeinn  in  the  East  of  London, 
owned  and  conducted  by  the  well  known  philan- 
thropi*t.  Dr.  T.  J.  Barnardo,  whose  work  was 
begun  thirty-one  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  med¬ 
ical  student,  attached  to  the  London  Hospital. 

All  these  years  he  has  labored  to  establish 
homes  for  orphan  boys  and  girls,  and  has  at  the 
present  time,  eighty-six  separate  homes,  co  - 
taining  five  thousand  orphan  childien,  costing 
some  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly. 
Of  these  homes  thirty  four  aie  situated  in  Lon¬ 
don,  others  are  in  English  counties,  including 
Eleeex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Lancashire  Suffolk,  De¬ 
vonshire  and  others. 

There  is  a  branch  in  Stepney  Causeway  open 
all  night,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  boys 
and  girls  at  any  hour,  and  there  are  four  other 
branches  open  all  and  every  night;  also  others 
at  Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Eprnrn, 
Exeter,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Plym¬ 
outh.  Dr.  Barnardo’s  extensive  work  is  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  good  be  has  done  for 
poor  orphans,  only  eternity  shall  tell. 

"Edinburgh  Castle,"  which  was  also  founded 
by  Dr.  Barnardo  is  a  large  Hall,  eeating  three 
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tbouMud  three  hundred  people,  where  meetinge 
here  been  conducted  for  twentj-eeren  yeere. 

Ae  at  the  Great  Aaaembly  Hall,  well  known 
evangelieta  are  engaged  each  month  to  conduct 
the  eerricee  at  EkUnburgh  *Caatle.  They  are 
alwaya  wall  attended,  and  thouaanda  through 
thaae  meetinge  hare  been  reclaimed,  and  rejoice 
DOW  in  a  Sariour’a  lore. 

Many  were  conrerted  during  llr.  Vine’a  work 
there,  and  Dr.  Bamardo  expreaeed  much  Joy  at 
the  reenlta. 

LADT  ASHBUBTOirS  MISSION  HAIX. 

At  the  Commwcial  Docks,  on  the  banka  of  the 
rirer  Thames,  ie  a  large  Miasion  supported  by 
lisdy  Louise  Aahburton,  one  of  England’s  titled 
nobility  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Queen, 
who  has,  for  mani  years,  spent  a  large  portion 
of  her  immense  income  in  supporting  Missions 
in  differeot  parts  of  London,  which  hare  resulted 
in  incalculable  good  to  thousands. 

This  Mission  flail  seats  about  a  thousand,  and 
serrices  are  held  there  every  night.  Mr.  Vine 
conducted  them  for  a  mocth  previous  to  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  closed  with  the  happy  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  work  in  the  London  Missions  had 
resulted  in  much  good  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  soul. 

Mr.  Vine’s  address  is  413  West  Forty  serenth 
street.  New  York  City. 
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A  NEW  CHINESE  UNDEBTAKING. 

[From  The  Christian  World,  London.] 

There  ie  a  man  in  England  just  now  with  a 
remsrksbis  history  and  a  remarkable  program. 
This  is  Rev.  Oillrart  Reid,  for  fifteen  years  an 
American  miaaionary  in  China,  but  just  now 
occupied  in  bringing  before  the  commercial  and 
religious  classes  in  America  and  tfaia  country  a 
new  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  way  along  which  Mr.  Reid  has 
travelled  to  his  present  position  acd  work  ie,  we 
say,  a  remarkable  one.  After  occupying  hi  cl  self 
for  some  years  in  the  ordinary  work  of  a  mis 
sionery  be  conceived  the  idea  of  working  ape 
cielly  on  the  official  and  governing  classes,  ae 
the  Bureet  mesne  of  leavening  the  nation  with 
Western  ideas.  The  American  Presbyterian 
Board  to  whom  he  presented  his  plan  were  not 
willing  for  him  to  deviate  from  the  accustomed 
lines,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently.  He  established  himself  in  Pekin, 
and,  with  a  courage  and  pereeverance  which 
nothing  daunted,  set  himself  to  penetrate  the 
exclusive  and  hitherto  hermetically  closed  circlee 
of  mandarin  and  Court  society.  So  well  did  he 
succeed  that  he  eventually  secured  the  personal 
friendahip  and  active  aaaiatance  in  hia  plana  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  of  Prince  Rung,  of  members  of 
the  Censorate,  the  highest  literary  body  in  the 
country,  and  of  sometbiim  like  four  hundred  of 
the  leading  mandarinm  These  literati  have  ever 
been  the  strongest  foes  of  missionaries  and  the 
inatigatoia  of  all  the  attacks  upon  them.  Says 
be:  “The  friendahip  of  these  men  I  have  greatly 
enjoyed.  I  have  invited  them  to  dine  at  my  own 
houae  and  many  of  them  have  reciprocated.” 
Several  of  them  have  aasiated  him  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pamphlets  and  hooka,  often  retnaing  com- 
penaatioo.  They  have  said:  "If  you,  a  for¬ 
eigner,  can  work  for  the  good  of  our  country,  we 
should  be  willing  to  help.’’ 

His  special  miasion  to  the  West  just  now  is  to 
obtain  support  for  the  erectiou  of  sn  Inter 
Dstionsl  Institute  at  Pekin,  to  consist  of  an  so 
ditorium  for  lectures  of  a  museum  or  exhibit 
hall  for  the  exhibition  of  prodoc's  and  speci- 
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mens  of  Western  industry,  a  library,  class  rooms, 
etc.  The  idea  is  that  it  be  the  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  every  kind  of  enlightening  infiuence. 
The  scheme  and  its  promoter  have  received  from 
the  Tsung  li  Yamen,  the  following  remarkable 
teetimonial : 

"  We,  the  Princes  and  Minietera  constituting 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Foreign  Affaire,  do  issue 
the  following  instructione:  The  American  Mis 
eionary,  Gilbert  Reid,  has  many  times  presented 
to  this  Board  documents  setting  forth  ois  view 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  He  bse 
also  laid  before  us  propossls  for  the  erection  of 
an  Institute  of  Learning. 

"  These  papers  we  have  looked  over  ard  find 
them  marked  by  eagacious  insight.  The  said 
miaeionary  has  lived  in  China  many  years,  and 
it  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs. 
His  learning  penetrates  to  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples;  and  hia  heart  is  animated  by  benevolent 
motivee  which  are  worthy  of  high  praiee.  Be 
sides  keeping  these  documents  on  the  file  for 
future  reference,  we  assure  the  aaid  misiionary 
that  when  his  plan  for  the  Institute  goes  into 
operation,  if  the  actuality  answers  to  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  producing  good  and  uot  evil,  this  Board 
will,  after  due  investigation,  confer  on  him  ad 
ditional  tokens  of  approval.  In  the  meantime, 
let  the  eecretariee  of  the  Board  convey  to  Mr. 
Reid  this  expeaeion  of  our  cordial  commenda¬ 
tion,  along  with  bin  original  petition.’’ 

Li  Hung  Obsng  has  also  endorsed  the  scheme 
in  a  letter  of  warmest  commendation,  in  which 
be  speaka  of  the  "bold  and  tireless  energy  with 
which  you  have  faced  the  difficultiee  of  your 
P'eeent  task."  The  Institute  is  expected  to  coat 
for  ita  erection  about  £15,000,  aome  £6.000  of 
which  has  already  been  raised  in  America.  It 
is  receiving  the  most  cordial  support  amorgst 
the  European  trading  classes  in  China,  as  meet¬ 
ing  precisely  the  ne^  and  opportLcity  of  the 
time. 

Since  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Reid  has 
bad  an  infiuential  meeting  in  Eldinburgb,  and 
baa  been  received  by  the  Msneheeter  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  by  the  Cbineee  Association  in 
London.  It  is  expected  sleo  that  he  will  be 
seked  to  meet  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Bradford  and  Birmingham,  and  probably  that 
of  the  City  of  Lordon  One  gentleman  has  given 
him  a  oonditionai  promise  of  £5,000,  and  he  baa 
other  numerous  offers  of  support.  Towards  the 
permanent  current  expenees  of  the  Institute, 
when  in  actual  work,  be  ie  seeking  to  raise  a 
body  of  suxil'sry  members  willing  to  eubacribe 
£2  each  per  annum.  Mr.  Reid,  it  may  be  eaid, 
is  in  cordial  co  operation  with  Mr.  Timothy 
Richard  and  bis  scheme  for  the  penetration  of 
China  with  Western  Christian  literature.  Any 
communicatioDB  for  Mr.  Keid  can  be  made  to 
him  through  the  Hong  Kong  Bank,  Lombard 
street 


HOOK-SWINGINO  IN  INDIA. 

A  writrr  in  the  Indian  Standard  Bays: 

"In  the  Sub-Divieion  of  Gobindpur  Hook- 
Bwinging  hae  been  practised  in.  at  ieaet,  seven 
different  places,  and  in  each  place  on  a  separate 
day.  The  knowledge  that  Houk  swinging  was 
to  take  place  attracted  immeoES  crowds  to  each 
of  these  seven  places,  eo  that  there  wae  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  secrecy;  in  fact  it  waa  given  cut  that 
it  waa  in  accordan.e  with  orders  iesued  by  the 
Government  At  a  place  a  few  miles  from  where 
these  lines  are  penned  twelve  couples  underwent 
this  inhuman  treatment,  tortured  to  make  a 
Hindu  holiday.  One  poor  fellow,  it  ie  eaid  lost 
hie  life  by  a  fall. 

The  Bombay  "Dnyanodayo"  of  July  7th,  here¬ 
upon  remarks:  "The  revival  of  this  barbarouely 
cruel  custom  ie  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  although  it  is 
always  they  who  supply  the  victima,  but  to  the 
Zemindars  and  others  who  meet  the  expenses  of 
those  abrinee  in  connection  with  which  it  ie 
practiaed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  one’s 
hand  upon  thore  who  have  been  guilty  of  thia 
fiagrant  breach  of  the  law.  and  it  la  to  be  hoped 
that  Blepa  will  be  taken  to  effectually  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  it.  If  it  attracts  no  notice  in 
India  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Christian  public  of  Great  Britain, 
■o  that  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Government  of  India,  and  eo  arouse 
it  to  a  aenae  of  it  >  doty  towards  God  and  the 
people  of  this  couniry.  ” 
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A  WARNING  FROM  THE  SEA. 

A  reason  why  you,  a  young  man  in 
business,  should  obtain  a  good  insurance 
on  your  life,  is  because  the  cost  of  it  is 
less  now  than  it  will  be  at  any  time  here¬ 
after  ;  and  another  reason  is  because  the 
duration  of  your  life  is  the  merest  chance. 

In  a  recent  report  of  an  old  life  insur¬ 
ance  company,  it  is  stated  that  3,175 
policies  were  paid  to  the  heirs  of  deceased 
policy-holders  in  1897,  and  of  these 
policy-holders  200  died  when  they  were 
less  than  50  years  of  age ;  688  died  before 
they  had  reached  the  age  of  40;  and 
1,275  died  under  the  age  of  50.  Of  the 
policies,  210  were  paid  before  they  had 
been  in  force  a  year,  and  874  were  paid 
before  they  had  been  in  force  six  years. 

Two  men  who  take  an  insurance  at  the 
age  of  21,  under  similar  policies,  will  pay 
the  same  premium.  This  premium  will, 
of  course,  be  an  annual  expense,  and 
it  will  be  the  same  whether  the  insured 
person  lives  many  years  or  few;  just  as  a 
man  who  leases  a  house  pays  the  same 
rent  per  annum,  whether  he  occupies  the 
house  for  a  short  period  or  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

One  truth  underlying  the  necessity  of 
life  insurance  is  that  while  all  men  must 
die,  some  are  sure  to  die  early.  But  the 
man  who  has  taken  a  policy  for  $10,000, 
for  instance,  from  a  regular  company, 
knows  that  whether  his  death  comes 
soon  or  whether  it  comes  late,  his  family 
or  heirs  will  receive  $10,000  for  their 
own  use. 

In  the  wreck  of  the  “Bourgogne,” 
several  policy-holders  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  were  drowned. 
One  of  them  was  a  young  man  who  took 
his  policy  of  $5,000  in  November,  1897. 
Another  took  a  policy  for  $10,000  in 
May,  1895,  and  a  third  victim  of  the 
wreck,  whose  policy  was  for  $10,000,  was 
insured  in  February,  1895.  They  were 
all  in  good  health  when  they  took  their 
policies,  but  if  any  of  them  had  neglected 
to  take  insurance  on  account  of  their  good 
health,  or  their  expectation  of  long  life, 
their  dependents  would  probably  be  suf¬ 
fering  hardships  to-day.  In  a  printed 
sermon  by  Dr.  Talmage,  we  read : — 
“  How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  live 
ten  or  twenty  years  ?  If  we  could  look 
up  the  path  of  the  future  we  should  see 
it  crossed  by  pneumonias,  and  consump¬ 
tions,  and  colliding  railroad  trains,  and 
runaway  horses,  and  breaking  bridges, 
and  funeral  processions,  and  wrecks  at 
sea.” 

For  inlormation  in  regard  to  any  form  of 

life  insurance,  address,  by  mail, 

MESSRS.  REILLY  &  SHERMAN, 

204  Montague  St.,  Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 


GROWTH  OF  OLR  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

The  war  following  upon  the  last  few  years  of 
financial  depression  has  brought  almost  all 
business  to  a  standstill.  Oapitalists  have  been 
afraid  of  undertaking  new  ventures  in  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  affairs,  and  people  generally 
have  felt  anxious  and  depressed.  For  this  rea 
son  we  have  felt  it  wise  to  publish  some  extracts 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  show 
that  our  commerce  has  not  been  decreasing  dur 
ing  the  past  decade  and  that  there  are  many 
encouraging  features  in  it.  The  June  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  ’  ’  lately  issued 
by  this  Bureau,  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the 
last  year’s  commerce,  a  series  of  tables  on  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and 
Hawaii  during  a  term  of  years,  with  much  use¬ 
ful  information  for  those  contemplating  any 
business  enterprises  in  these  islands,  also  impor¬ 
tant  tables  of  statistics  of  our  commerce  with 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

This  VO  ume  with  the  one  issued  prev  ously 
on  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  and  adjacent 
countries  can  be  obtained  free,  on  application 
to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  give  here  some 
interesting  figures,  showing  the  growth  of  impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  interests  that  may  prove 
good  reading  for  some  of  our  discouraged  fellow, 
oitiaens: 

“The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  manufacturing 
industries,  both  in  supplying  our  own  markets 
and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  illus 
trated  by  some  figures  just  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  regarding  the 
imports  and  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  These  tables  show  that  the  exports 
of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  fiscal 
year  1898  were  five  times  as  great  as  in  1880, 
more  than  double  those  in  any  year  prior  to 
1896,  and  23  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1897. 
On  the  other  band,  the  imports  of  the  manufac 
ture  of  iron  and  steel  in  1898  were  in  value  but 
one-sixth  those  of  1880,  one  fourth  those  of  1888, 
and  une-half  those  of  1896.  To  quote  the  official 
figures  the  exports  from  the  United  States  of  all 
articles  classified  as  “Manufactures  of  Iron  and 
Steel,”  amounted  in  1860  to  814,716.524,  in 
1690  125,542,208,  in  1896  to  841,160,877,  in  1897 
to  857,494.872  and  in  1898  to  870,367,527. 
Meantime  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  which  in  1880  were  871,266.699  fell  by 
1890  to  841,679,501,  by  1896  to  825,338,103  and 
in  1898  to  812,615,913.  Thus,  while  the  exports 
of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  are  in  1898 
five  times  those  of  1880,  the  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  articles  were  in  1898  less  than  one  fifth 
those  of  1880.  In  1880  our  imports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  and  steel  were  five  times  as  much 
as  our  exports,  while  in  1898  our  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  were  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
our  imports.  American  manufacturers  have, 
since  1880,  taken  posseesion  of  five-sixths  of  that 
portion  of  the  home  market,  which  was  held  by 
foreign  manufacturers  of  iron  and  ateel  and  have 
at  the  same  time  increased  their  sales  in  foreign 
markets  400  per  cent.  While  the  imports  of  iron 
and  steel  were  faiing  from  seventy-one  millions 
to  twelve  millions,  the  exports  of  the  same  class 
of  articles  increased  from  fourteen  millions  to 
seventy  millions. 

“While  the  list  of  articles  of  iron  and  steel  is 
an  elaborate  one,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  has 
occurred  in  nearly  all  articles,  it  is  practicable 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  important.  Under 
the  classification  of  “Ingots,  Blooms,  Slabs, 
Billets  and  Bars  of.  Steel,”  the  importations  of 
1888  were  414.489,698  pounds,  and  in  1898  only 
30,821,157  pounds.  Wire  rods,  which  in  1888 
were  270,939,550  pounds,  were  in  1898,  39,601,- 
639  dounds  Chains,  which  in  1888  were  2,065,- 
787  pounds  were  in  1898,  176,316  pounds.  Im 
ports  of  tin  plate,  terne-plates  and  taggers  tin 


which  in  1880  amounted  to  634,944,945  poucds, 
were  in  1898,  171,662,345  pounds.  On  the  other 
band,  the  increase  in  exports  of  the  leading 
articles  of  this  character  has  been  equally  atrik- 
ing.  The  exporta  of  bar  iron  in  1^  were  but 
1,508,426  pounds,  and  in  1898  were  12,308,615 
pounds,  an  increase  of  about  700  per  cent.,  of 
cut  nails  our  exports  in  1888  were  11,963,664 
pounds,  and  in  1898  were  32,310,393  pounda, 
while  wire  nails  which  in  1888  were  1,547,078 
pounds,  were  in  1898,  22,894,099  pounds.  Of 
locomotive  engines  we  exported  in  1888,  1407,- 
014  worth  and  in  1898,  93,883,719  worth.  Of 
wire,  our  exports  in  1888  were  12, 734, 195  pounds, 
and  in  1898,  136,951,924  pounds. 

“The  people  of  all  parts  of  the  world  seem  to 
have  developed  a  liking  for  our  manufactures 
of  iron  and  ateel ;  our  sewing  machines  hum  in 
Africa,  the  East  Indies,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the  islands  of  Oceanica.  Our 
telegraph  instruments  click  in  Japan,  China, 
Australia,  Russia,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Our  wire  nails  go  to  all  European  countree,  to 
Canada,  British  Honduras,  all  the  Central 
American  States,  Mexico,  British  Weit  Indies, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  South  American  States, 
China,  British  East  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
French  Oceanica,  British  Australasia,  British 
Africa  and  Liberia;  our  steel  rails  and  loco¬ 
motives  go  to  Auatralia,  China,  Japan,  Hawaii, 
Central  and  South  America,  Africa  and  Rusaia. 
Our  electrical  machinery  is  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  during  the  past  year  Aus¬ 
tria  Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Britsh  Australasia,  British  Africa  and 
French  Africa  have  been  among  its  purchasers. 
In  every  country  in  the  world  and  in  practically 
every  inhabited  island  where  articles  of  civilised 
or  semi-civilized  use  are  required,  American 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  find  purchasers 
and,  as  shown  by  the  figures,  the  demand  for 
them  is  rapidly  increasing.” 


^  ^  P*  A  n  A  Our  Customers 
Z  /  T  C  M  Fl  9  Have  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  af  Hortgaces  Issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  aadres*. 
6  per  cent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  Jt  JONES, 

208  Tnmont  Bdg.,  Botton.  623  Chambtr  of  Commtreo,  Chlerngo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


WESTERN 

MORieABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHABUiS  B.  OIBSON,  4S  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maae 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectlns  Rents. 
ManaKement  of  Estates. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Inwestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Booght  and  Sold  on  Commlaalon. 

No.  8  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

gstabllshed  1887.  Members  New  York  Stock  Bzcbanire 


Minneapolis  Property. 

WoglTe  speolal  BtiaDtion  to  the  mBnagBrnenC  of  Minneapolis 
Property  tor  non-resldente,  elm  ing  to  make  the  ifroperty  proanoe  the 
hlgbesl  inoome  with  the  leeet  poeeible  eipeniie  antil  It  oen  be  sold. 

PtHeee  Teere*  Experleaec  with  the  Hfaheai  Reeeeee  la  eVhclk 
leg  sBltrt  If  70a  are  iu>t  entirely  setlefiedwlth  the  menegement  of 

V n AI^Tt  «t6per  oent.on Selected  First  IdortgBges, 
nunc  A  iAIAliCLI  niimegpoliB  Improred  RmI  Fetele,  at 
10  per  mbL  present  sctoel  cash  relne.  Tteferenoes  fumloked. 

J.  MoK.  At  W.  8.  THOMPSON,  -  _ 
to#  Sank  of  Commaroat  Minnaapolia,  Mtnn* 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company 


mniTTxs  Ajn>  bbpobts. 


158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBY  M.  nZU>,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tkrxs,  Three  doUen  •  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year’s  subecrlption  and  one  new  subscriber,  live  dollars. 
In  clubs  of  live  or  more,  $8.60  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  tent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for 


The  Mlnatee  of  Owieral  A^mbly.  It  to  expected,  will 
M  iasued  and  diatributad  76ar,  beginning  on  or 
ebont  Aafrnet  1,  and  oontlimliig  until  Auinut  15.  To 
mlntotere  longing  to  I^tmeriee  that  hare  paid  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Mlnntee  will  be  fnmtohed  for  26  oents  each.  The 
volume  wnt^lng  toeAnnual  ReporU  of  the  Boards  to 
puUtohrd  i^the  following  prloea:  cloth-bound  copies,  to 
mlni^rs,  30  Mnte:  other  persons,  60  cents.  l4rsons 
dMl^g  clot^lMund  copies,  either  of  the  Mlnntee  or  of 
SP*  P*®*^.**  communicate  with  the 

^todel^hk  Pa*^  D  D-.  Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  St. 


twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Aovkktuimo  Bates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  fur  specfal 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Au,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Bemit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Postoffice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGEUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-oJ)lce  at  \etp  York  a*  tecond-claee  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  A  NO  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAKItS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  .  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  ••  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  -  “  " 

Education, .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  -  -  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....  “  “ 

Freemen,  -  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMEBIOAM  8DNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  cliurclies  c.ui  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denomination, il  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  Inji ;  10.)  frontier  churches  from 

schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity .  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  luissiunary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Ba.nthopt,  Ills.  iSecretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SE.VMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YUBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bmoklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  Ite  work  has  been  greatly  pros¬ 
pered,  and  is  dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 

T.  A  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMEBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Straet,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  ^ds  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
pots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor*’  Maaazinf,  the  Seaman’i  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Jamem  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  STUR- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

156  tVorth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  tliey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  an.i  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,W)U  have  lieen  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,UU0  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  .  .  « 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4 :30  I’.  M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  ui  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.' Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL,  SeC.;  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMEBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  (30U  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  Itost  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MISSIONARY  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Mtorionaries  of  the  Presbvterian  Church,  who  with  to 
Ttolt  Chautauqua  the  coming  aeaeon,  are  Invited  to  oc- 
oupy  rooma,  Itm  of  expenae,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Pl^byterlan  Houae  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
waeka  In  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  to  llm* 
Ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  can  be  entertained.  If  there  to  room 
after  providing  for  such  mtosionariea,  young  men,  sons 
of  mtoatonarlea  of  the  Presbvterian  Boards,  who  wish  to 
pursue  some  course  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbvterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Ohnroh,  will  be  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cottage,  Postoffice  Box  No.  I,  Chant. 

Mbs.  a.  E.  SKiHirnR  Secretary. 


PBESBYTBBIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ryraense  will  meet  in  Otisco, 
N.  Y.^ptember  19.  at  7.30  p  m.  The  delegates  will  be 
met  with  ^nveyances  at  the  Street  car  terminal**  in 
Wm^R^ada*^*’'’  **  *  notice  to  Rev. 

A.  H.  Farnbstook,  Stated  Tlerk. 

Yates  City,  Ill.,  on  Monday. 
Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m.  I.  a.  cornblison.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  AIlcl. ,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  20,  at  7  .30  p.m.  T.  .Middlbmis.  s.  O. 

Yresbyterv  in  Bethel  Church,  Union 
Mills,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  lA  at  7.30  p.m. 

W.  O.  L^TTiMORB,  Stated  Clerk. 

P'^jbyte^  of  Coming  at  Oreaton,  Iowa,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  8,  at  7.S)  p.m.  E.  Winslow  Bbown.  S.  C. 

•“  Metropolis.  Ill.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
27.  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan.  SUted  Clerk 

Erie  at  North  East,  Tuesday  Sept.  13, 
at  7.30  P.M.  ;  R.  a.  Van  Clev*.  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  In  Rudolph,  on  Tuesday.  Sept. 
13.  at  1.30  P.M.  Bbrbard  W.  Slaole,  SUted  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  in  the  First  Church  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Sent.  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Pres- 
byterial  Young  People's  Union  on  Wedoeslay  atO  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Robsiter,  Stated  Clerk. 


More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  representative  citi¬ 
zens.  business  and  professional  men  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
Tti^Mit,  are  members  of  the  Vermont  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation,  organized  September,  1807,  with  the  object  of 
making  known  to  non  residents  the  advantages  of  that 
State  for  both  summer  and  permanent  homes,  to  init¬ 
iate  and  promote  measures  calculated  to  increase  such 
advantages,  including  legislation,  which  will  tend  to 
induce  people  from  other  States  and  cities  to  make  their 
residence  1  here.  Ez-Governor  Carroll  8.  Page  is  Presl- 
d^t  and  Edward  M  Barlow  Secretary,  Burlington,  Vt. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  Association  has  b^n  to 
issue  an  instructive  and  handsomely  illustrated  63-page 
book  for  free  distribution.  This  book  certainly  contains 
information  of  great  value  to  anyone  looking  for  a  de¬ 
sirable  location  for  summer  or  permanent  residence, 
roples  may  be  had  at  a53  Broadway,,  at  the  office  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad. 


For  trvor  Fifty  Taara 

Mbs  Wimblow’b  Sootbinu  Stkup  has  been  used  .erovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  ol  mothers  for  their  children  whtb 
ieethlng  with  perfect  .urceas.  It  soothes  the  child,  softew. 
the  gums,  allay,  all  pains,  tores  wind  colic,  aad  is  the  beei 
remedy  for  Dlarrhuea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  anffere 
Immediately,  bold  by  Dmg^sts  la  every  pan  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  oente  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ..k  tor  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  takeno  other  kind. 


DEATHS. 


PECE.-At  Flngbamton,  N.  Y„  Aug.  11,  Cornelia  Har¬ 
mon,  wife  of  Hiram  H.  Peck,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Peck  was  the  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Nancy 
Hewit  Harmon,  and  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Her 
grandfathers,  Daniel  Harmon  and  Nathaniel  Hewit, 
served  crediubly  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Her 
great-grandfather,  Uhristopher  Avery  of  Groton,  Conn., 
held  various  responsible  positions  in  both  town  and 
SUU.  On  the  maternal  side  Mrs.  Pei  k  was  a  descend¬ 
ant,  in  the  sixth  geneution,  of  Priscilla  Molynes  snd 
John  Alden.  Under  the  ministry  of  her  nncle,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hewit,  D.D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  •  hurch  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  she 
united  with  the  church  in  her  girlhood  and  was  a  de¬ 
voted,  consistent  member.  Descended,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  an  hoi  orable  and  godly  ancestry,  she  was  from 
childhood  familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  Her  hope,  her 
Joy.  her  life  was  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Although  an 
invalid  for  many  years,  the  vigor  of  her  mental  faculties 
waned  not  to  the  last.  All  who  enjoyed  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  were  impressed  by  the  silent  eloquence  of  her  gra¬ 
cious,  gentle  demeanor  under  most  searching  trial 
Strong  heart,  how  wondrously  did  God  enable  thee  who 
mightest  well  have  demanded  constant,  tribute  of  aid, 
to  aid,  soothe  and  sustain  those  whose  aching  hearts 
reach  forth  after  thee  emptied  and  broken.  May  He 
who  never  did  leave  or  forsake  tbee,  visit  thy  loved  ones 
and  comfort  them. 


WOODIiAWN  CISMETKRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  desires  a  position  as  companion  or  amanuen¬ 
sis.  Has  had  experience,  and  can  give  beet  of 
references.  Address  MISS  M.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 


A  lady  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  H.,  Ths 
Evangelist. 


"'ITT' ANTED — Situation  as  Resident  Teacher  in  an 
T  T  Institution,  by  yonng  lady,  college  graduate,  with 
two  years’  teaching  experience.  Address  T.  M.  J.. 
Evangelist. 


la  sfifirssstag  advsrtlsars  patrealstag  ear  Isarai 
kladly  MsHes  Ths  BvaasgUst 


DEATH  OF  JAHES  C.  JACKS. 

Just  before  midnight,  August  5th,  Mr.  James 

C.  Jacks,  a  life-long  resident  of  Bataria,  entered 
into  eternal  rest.  For  nearly  two  years  be  had 
suffered  from  blindneae  and  cervoua  prostration 
and  during  the  latter  months  had  become  quite 
belpleee,  but  that  night  the  heart  yielded  and 
he  was  not,  for  Qod  took  him. 

He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  the  late  Samuel  and 
Betsey  Jacks,  and  was  named  after  James  Coch¬ 
rane,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village  of  Bata¬ 
via.  An  agriculturist,  he  always  beautified  and 
made  more  productive  the  eeveral  farms  he 
owned  and  occupied.  In  hie  early  manhood  he 
was  converted  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Elba.  Later  in  connection  with  those 
noble  men,  William  Willett,  Eli  Ellinwood,  and 
Roswell  S.  Fieher,  he  was  instrumental  in 
eatabliehicg  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elaet 
Pembroke  io  which  all  those  named  were  elders. 
S(x>n  after  an  Academy  was  eetabliehed  in  that 
village  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  truetee.  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C. 
Houghton,  the  deceased  wae  President  of  the 
Board.  In  1870,  Mr.  Jacks  removed  near  to  the 
village  of  Batavia,  and  resigned  the  poaitiona 
he  bad  hitherto  filled  eo  long  and  ao  acceptably. 
And  h'B  years  increasing,  he  declined  accepting 
other  public  duties,  but  expended  hie  energies 
in  mote  private  spheres.  He  was  a  man  of 
quiet  retiring  nature  and  never  sought  public 
poeition,  but  when  elevated  to  places  of  author¬ 
ity  or  influence,  always  did  hie  duty  fearleesly 
and  faithfully.  Those  who  were  not  near  him, 
never  knew  the  volume  of  good  sense,  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  which  resided  in  hia  quiet  nature. 

He  had  rare  diecrimination  of  mind,  keen  in¬ 
sight,  and  rarely  was  mistaken  in  bis  judgment 
of  men.  While  others  talked,  be  reasoned,  atd 
in  the  end,  he  reached  the  beet  results.  He  was 
a  true  friend  of  all  religious  and  educational  en- 
terprieee  and  supported  them  moet];.liberaUy  ac¬ 
cording  to  hia  means. 

From  hia  own  volition,  he  was  never  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  men  and  preferred  to  Buffer  rather 
than  do  wrong.  Hie  was  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tioua,  energetic,  faithful  life,  true  in  speech 
and  act.  iKXiking  carefully  after  details,  be 
made  little  things  produce  great  results 

He  wae  a  loving  and  indulgent  father  and  to 
gratify  the  wiehee  of  his  children,  would  go  far 
beyond  hia  ability  or  what  regard  for  hie  own 
Interest  would  warrant  or  conceive.  He  ie  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Josephiue  B.  Wilford 
and  by  five  children,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kellogg, 
Lakeville;  Mra.  Julia  Bradley  and  Mrs.  Joae- 
ph  ne  Silliman,  Batavia;  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks, 

D. D.,  Romulus,  and  J.  C.  Jacks,  Jr.,  Batavia. 
In  the  absence  of  hie  pastor,  Rev.  H.  R.  Fan- 
cber,  funeral  eervices  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Mesers.  H.  W.  Oongdon,  Wyoming,  and  Farley 
Porter.  Elba,  friends  of  the  family.  The  die 
course  of  Mr.  Congdon  was  fitly  founded  on  the 
worda,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, " 
and  waa  most  happy  in  ita  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  deceased  and  moat  comfortieg 
to  all  the  friends  and  relatives  present. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  AND  OMAHA  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 

Persunally-Comlurted  Tour  via  th,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Yei  oweiune  National  Park  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  on  the  globe,  for 
within  it  is  displayed  the  greatest  collection  of  nature’s 
manifold  wonders.  Indeed,  this  mountain  bound  pla¬ 
teau,  high  up  on  the  summit  of  the  everlasting  Rockies, 
is  a  veritable  playground  for  the  world’s  giant  forces 

The  personally-cond acted  t"Ur  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  which  leaves  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  visiting 
this  wonderland  and  viewing  its  marvelous  features. 
A  stop  of  two  days  will  he  made  on  the  return  trip  at 
Omaha,  affording  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition.  Toniists  will  travel  by  sp- cial 
train  of  Pullman  smoking,  dining,  sleeping  and  obser¬ 
vation  cars  in  each  direction.  Eight  days  will  be  spent 
in  the  Park.  A  stop  will  also  b-  made  returning  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  round-trip  rate,  (235  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wnshington,  $2:i0  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  covers  all  necessary  expenses. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents.  Tourist  AMUt,  1196  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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CRUELTY  TO  HORSES. 

Oraeity  to  animals  is  next  to  cruelty  to  man. 
ladasA  they  are  both  expressions  of  the  same 
aalliah  nature  that  is  insensible  to  whatever  it 
inflictSb  One  of  the  most  offensive  forms  of 
iahassanity  is  the  too  common  fashion  of  dock- 
uf  horaea,  cutting  off  their  tails.  It  has  got 
to  be  the  fashion  now,  and  our  fast  drivers 
thiak  tbeir  high  steppers  hsve  a  more  “lofty” 
appearance  if  the  tails  are  clipped  !  But  we 
alwaya  hated  it  end  never  had  &  horse  that  had 
been  docked  and  never  will.  We  should  feel  a 
aelf  reproach  in  riding  behind  a  spirited  horse 
that  was  doing  his  best  to  give  us  an  airing 
ii  we  bad  subjected  the  poor  creature  to  a  tor- 
amnt  that  is  none  the  lees  keen,  for  that  he  has  no 
taagaage  in  which  to  speak  his  disconteat. 
What  we  womM  say,  is  so  much  better  said  in 
the  following  from  The  Springfield  Republican, 
that  we  copy  its  comment  in  full  on  this  form 
of  barbarism: 

It  need  to  be  held,  and  in  some  half  civilized 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  still  held,  that  woman 
was  at  the  root  of  all  evil.  To-day  it  may  fairly 
he  charged  that  of  all  the  evil  which  finds  its 
axisteaee  due  to  “style,”  or  more  properly,  to 
*' fashion,  ”  women  play  an  important  though 
•Itea  unintentional  part  The  feather  bedecked 
hat  ia  an  old  story,  and  seems  likely  to  stay  with 
n%  as  a  prominent  fashion  authority  prophesies 
lor  next  fall  that  “it  is  believed  that  wings, 
gnills  and  beasts,  as  well  as  birds,  will  be  as 
largely  used  as  ever  this  season,  if  not  more  so 
than  last  year.  ’  * 

Aaother  form  of  cruelty,  so  nearly  universal  as 
rarely  to  be  thought  of,  is  the  needless  and  ridicu- 
alowa  overhead- checking  of  horses'  heads;  and 
wocaeatill,  the  docking  of  horses’  tails.  The“Liv- 
ary  Stable, ”a  New  l^rk  horse  paper,  says:  “If 
the  ladies  will  refuse  to  ride  behind  docked  horses 
this  mutilation  will  soon  cease.”  The  edit  r  also 
chargee  the  barbarity  of  tight  checking  to 
**hsartlsen  women.”  It  may  be  a  little  severe 
to  lay  all  the  blame  for  these  two  outrages  at 
the  doors  of  women ;  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  »l  women  took  a  stand  against  them  they 
would  cease  to  be  the  fashion  and  would  not 
loM  survive. 

Oweral  Miles  refuses  to  ride  a  docked  horse ; 
Budd  Doble,  the  veteran  trainer,  says:  “I  would 
not  own  a  docked  horse.”  The  British  army 
will  not  buy  docked  horses  at  any  price ;  the 
^ief  veterinarian  of  the  English  army.  Dr. 
George  Fleming,  says:  “Nothing  can  be  more 
di^gi^iag  to  the  real  horseman  than  this  bar¬ 
barous  au  detestable  fashion.  Those  who  sanc- 
tkm  it  Me  ao  horsemen  but  are  promoters  of  a 
great  cruelty.”  Dr.  8.  K.  Johnson,  chief  sur 
goon  of  the  New  York  veterinary  htspitsl,  says 
that  ‘  *^no  language  can  be  too  strong  in  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  painful  and  cruel  operation  called 
docking.”  Another  writer  says: 

**  Amputation  ot  the  tail  is  an  agonizing  opera¬ 
tion,  involving  searing  the  wound  with  red  hot 
iron.  Its  result  is  to  expose— for  life — the  moat 
sensitive  parts  of  the  animal  to  torment  by  fiies, 
mosquitoes,  eti.  The  horee  disicdgea  these  pests 
from  hie  forelegs  by  twitching  the  skin,  but  not 
having  this  power  in  hie  hind  legs,  they  are 
dependent  on  his  tail  for  protection.  Docked 
hotsse  are  sometimes  made  frantic  by  fl'es,  and 
serious  accidents  result.  Tboae  who  indoree  and 
pronaote  this  crime— for  crime  it  ia  both  in  law 
and  asorals- hy  buying,  hiring  or  owning  its 
mutilated  vicitms,  thereby  advertise  tbeir  con¬ 
tempt  for  ieVr,  their  readiness  to  rub  and  abuse 
ths  hriplesB  creatures  which  Qoi  intrusted  to 
sur  protection,  and  their  approval  o(  lawless 
and  conceited  attempts  to  revise  and  improve  the 
work  of  infinite  Wisdom.  Docking  in  done  with 
sueh  secrecy  that  the  criminals  usually  escape 
punishment.  The  law  should  be  changed  to  in- 
dude  the  patrons  of  the  crime— who  are  really 
the  cause  of  it.  The  limit  of  fine  for  this  out¬ 
rage  is,  in  New  York  $30,  in  Illinois,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts  82.’)0 !  Several  humane 
aoeietisa  offer  large  standing  rewards  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one  found  docking 
hossae.  Respectable  veterinarians  refuse  such 
work.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Creator 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  be  made  horses 
with  tails  and  without  check  reins.  It  remained 
lor  man  to  improve  on  the  Creator’s  work  by 
subtracting  the  tail  and  adding  the  check. 
WoBBsa  could  abolish  both  evils  with  no  sacri- 
fles  of  tbeir  comfort  or  poeseseions.  But  they 
won’t,  any  more  than  they  will  stop  converting 
thsir  bats  into  poultry  ysrds  sod  taxidermists’ 
apseiaaens.  ” 


MUSIC. 

The  colamna  of  oar  Music  Department  are  open  to 
oontrlbatlons  upon  any  sabjeot  relating  to  mnsfo  and 
Its  Improvement  In  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meetings  and  the  church. 

EAST  INDIAN  MUSIC’ 

In  a  late  number  of  Coemopolis  Professor  Max 
MQller  writes  of  a  learned  Hindu  Dv&rkan&th 
Tagore  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  families  of  India  whom  he  met  in  Paris 
in  1844.  When  calling  upon  him  one  morning 
the  Professor  asked  his  host  to  give  him  a  speci¬ 
men  of  bis  native  music  and  thus  describes  the 
result  of  his  enquiry ; 

“He  sang  first  of  all  what  is  called  Indian  but 
ia  really  Persian  music  without  any  style  or 
character.  This  was  not  what  I  wanted  and  I 
asked  whether  he  did  not  know  some  pieces  of 
real  Indian  music.  He  smiled  and  turned  away. 
'You  would  not  appreciate  it,’  he  said;  but,  as 
I  asked  him  again  and  again,  he  sat  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  and,  after  striking  a  few  notes,  began 
to  sing.  1  confess  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 
I  could  discern  neither  melody,  nor  rhythm,  nor 
harmony  in  what  he  sang ;  but,  when  I  told 
him  so,  he  shook  his  bead  and  said:  ‘You  are 
all  alike;  if  anything  seems  strange  to  you  and 
does  not  please  you  at  once,  you  turn  away 
When  1  first  heard  Italian  music,  it  was  no 
music  to  me  at.all ;  but  I  went  on  and  on  till  1 
began  to  like  it,  or  what  you  call  understand  it. 
It  is  the  same  with  everything  else.  You  say 
our  religion  is  no  religion,  our  poetry  no  poetry, 
our  philosophy  no  philosophy.  We  try  to  under 
stand  whatever  Europe  has  produced,  but  do  not 
imagine  that  therefore  we  despise  what  India 
has  produced.  II  you  studied  our  music  as  we 
do  yours,  you  would  find  that  there  is  melody, 
rhythm,  and  harmony  in  it,  quite  as  much  as 
in  yours.  And  if  you  would  study  our  poetry, 
our  religion,  and  our  philosophy,  you  would  find 
that  we  are  not  what  you  call  pagans  or  mis 
cresnts,  but  know  as  much  of  the  Unknowable 
as  you  do,  and  have  seen  perhaps  even  deeper 
into  it  than  you  have  I’  He  was  not  far  wrong. 

“He  became  quite  elouqent  and  excited,and  to 
pacify  him  I  told  him  that  I  was  quite  aware 
that  India  possessed  a  science  of  music,  founded, 
as  far  as  I  could  ree,  on  mathematics.  I  had 
examined  some  Sanskrit  manuscript  on  music, 
but  I  confessed  that  I  could  not  make  bead  or 
tail  of  them.  I  once  consulted  Professor  Wilson 
on  the  subject,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
India  and  was  himself  a  musician.  But  be  did 
not  encourage  me.  He  told  me  that,  while  in 
India,  he  had  been  to  a  native  teacher  of  music 
who  professed  to  understand  the  old  books.  He 
had  expressed  himself  willing  to  teach  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  come  to  him  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Then  at  the  end  of  a  year 
be  would  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  fit 
to  learn  music,  whether  he  was  an  adhikdrin, 
a  fit  candidate,  and  in  five  years  he  promised 
him  that  be  might  makter  both  the  theory  and 
the  practise  of  music.  That  was  too  much  for 
an  Indian  civilian  wbo  had  his  hands  full  of 
work,  and  though  he  learnt  many  things  from 
Pundits,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  then,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Master  of  the  Mint  and  holding  several 
other  appointmett),  bad  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
becoming  apprentice  for  five  years  to  a  teacher 
of  music  DvdrkanAth  Tsgore  was  much  amused, 
but  he  quite  admitted  that  five  years  was  the 
shortest  time  in  which  any  man  could  hope 
thoroughly  to  master  the  intricacies  of  ancient 
Hindu  music,  and  I  too,  gave  up  in  conse¬ 
quence  all  hope  of  ever  mastering  such  texts  as 
the  Sangita  ratnAkara,  the  Treasury  of  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  similar  texts,  though  they  have 
often  tempted  my  curiosity  in  the  library  of  the 
East  Indian  House.” 

THE  STRENGTH  Ok  SONGS. 

That  all  people  love  songs  means,  of  course, 
that  song  has  power.  It  is  said  that  in  Milan, 


where  there  bad  been  estsbliahed  a  school  for 
singing  more  than  twelve  hundred  yearn  ago, 
soldiers  were  once  ordered  to  enter  a  church  in 
pursuit  of  the  Christian  worshipers.  These 
were  singing  the  plain  chant  in  the  simple  spirit 
of  praise  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  divine  hymn 
that  went  up  from  tbeir  fervent  hearts  was  so 
powerful  in  its  purity  that  the  soldiers,  instead 
of  driving  the  Christians  away,  became  converts 
on  the  spot 

Of  the  songs  we  know  and  use  none  are  very 
old.  We  have  a  few  examples  of  Greek  songs, 
and  a  few  remnants  from  the  centuries  down  to 
more  recent  times.  Really  it  may  be  said  that 
we  know  no  songs  written  before  Columbus 
came  to  America. 

Nearly  all  we  know  and  hear  in  music  has 
been  written  within  three  centuries.  Dr. 
Tbibaut  of  Heidelberg,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  write  of  the  value  of  national  songs,  says: 
“Ancient  melodies  possess  a  charm  that  never 
grows  old,  and,  like  many  national  airs,  live  on 
fresh  and  blooming  in  a  nation’s  memory.”  In 
them  he  finds  written  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
times;  and  the  melodies  show  the  value  of  the 
people  in  the  older  countries.  “Tbe  study  of 
ancient  national  airs  affords  us  a  profound  in 
sight  into  the  character  of  different  peoples.” 
"This  means,  as  you  can  see,  that  the  life  of 
nations  is  actually  shown  in  their  music.  Hence, 
we  see  that  in  the  music  we  have  there  is  written 
the  history  of  the  past- Tbe  Musician. 

The  history  of  music,  could  we  follow  it  in 
detail,  would  show  a  double  truth,  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  grown  with  the  development  of  music, 
and  music  has  developed  with  the  expansion  of 
civilization.  It  has  been  one  of  those  subtler 
influences  which  has  been  refining  what  it 
touched,  and  at  the  same  time  been  itself  re¬ 
fined.  The  history  of  music  has  been  an  evolu¬ 
tion  in  this  order :  first,  sound ;  then  melody,  at 
length,  harmony,  which  is  s  parable  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  evolution  deep  moving  in  tbe  life  of  human¬ 
ity.  Much  jarring  noise  must  be,  out  of  which 
arise  occasional  momentary  melodies,  and  the 
end  of  all  is  a  great  harmony. 

It  is  man  himself  that  in  the  great  musician, 
hence  all  this  variety  in  the  music  world — in¬ 
struments,  tones,  half  tones,  staffn,  measures, 
bars,  majors,  micors,  chords  times,  arias, 
choruses,  solos,  symphonies.  The  truth  is  thst 
man  has  music  in  his  soul. 


For  General  Debility 
Use' Horeford’a  Acid  PbOsphate 
Dr.  R.  D.  Fairkx.  New  Orleans,  IjS  ,  says:  “I 
have  almost  universally  seen  good  effects  produced 
by  It  in  diseases  of  the  male  organs  of  generation 
general  debility  and  pulmonary  diseases.” 


GETTT8BURG  BATTL.RFIBLU. 


l.ow-Bate  Personally-Gondnoted  Tour  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 


The  recent  triumphs  of  our  arms  by  sea  and  land 
revives  the  interest  in  that  greatest  of  all  American 
battleflelda,  Gettysburg.  In  order  that  tbe  rrsidenta  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  neighboring  cities  may 
vMt  this  great  battlefield  in  the  meet  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Company  has  arranged 
for  a  three-day  personally-condncted  tonr  on  Saturdiy, 
Anipist  18.  „ 

Rati. 

Leave  New  York . 8.80  a.r . $13  80 

••  Trenton . 10.88  “  .  12  .■» 

“  Philadelphia . 12  20p.m .  10  00 


Proportionate  ratee  from  other  points. 

Rate  Includes  transportation  in  sach  direction,  two 
days’  hotel  aocommoii  atlons,  and  carriage  drive  over  the 
entire  battleQeld,  under  the  direction  of  Oi.pt.  Jamee  T. 
Long,  tbe  celebrated  guide,  who  will  describe  the  battle 
at  the  prominent  points  of  tbe  field  A  tourist  agent  and 
chaperon  will  accompany  tbe  party,  a  Pullman  parlor 
oar  win  be  run  through  from  Philadelphia  to  Gettysburg 
and  return. 

For  itineraries,  tickets  and  full  Information  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent:  Tourist  Agents,  1190  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Oentral  Passenger 
Agent.  Philadelphia.  _  _ 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manager. 

TKOr,  K.  r.,  and  Jr*#  TOKK  CITY, 

MANUFACURR  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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BEFORE  EANTIACK). 

[From  letter*  reoeired  the  eecood  week  of 
August  from  *  Oeptain  in  *  volunteer  regiment 
encamped  on  the  hills  Blast  of  Santiago,  we  select 
the  followng  paragraphs,  which  give  a  realistic 
idea  of  a  soldier’s  lot  in  the  trenches  before  the 
city:] 

SaitTiAoo,  Cuba,  Joly  18. 

We  are  camped  on  the  hilis  surrounding  the 
city,  heartily  sick  of  waiting  and  hoping.  I 
understand  we  are  waiting  for  the  Spaniards  to 
leave,  and  then  we  will  start  home.  A  great 
many  men  are  sick  with  some  kind  of  fever 
which  lasts  five  or  six  days,  and,  though  not  at 
all  dangerous,  it  is  moat  disagreeable.  Ihe  sur¬ 
geon  says  almost  every  man  coming  to  a  tropical 
climate  gets  it.  I  have  not  been  sick  yet 

As  I  write,  Santiago  in  in  plain  sight,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  I  have  not  been 
in  it  yet,  but  am  told  that  it  is  a  pretty 
poor  place.  Vessels  can  be  seen  in  the  bar 
bor,  and  we  understand  that  the  Spaniards 
are  going  on  transports.  We  are  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  going  back  to  the  United  States. 
This  waiting  and  doing  nothing  is  wearying. 

July  24th.  On  the  22d  inst.  we  had  fresh 
beef  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tampa,  six 
weeks  ago. 

July  Sisk  Two  poor  fellows  died  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  exhaustion  and  starvation.  They  lost 
heart  and  refused  to  take  medicine  at  food.  I 
feel  splendidly.  Three  packages  containing 
pads,  peocils,  stamped  envelopes  and  shoe 
strings  arrived  yesterday.  They  are  a  blessing 
to  the  men  I 

We  were  only  four  days  road  repairing  and 
the  First  Battalion  waa  the  only  part  of  the 
Seventy  first  Regiment  so  engaged.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  truce,  so  we  did  not  miss  anything  at 
the  front.  Our  rifies  are  a  great  handicap  and 
were  very  dangerous,  as  the  smoke  immediately 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  concentrate  their  fire  at 
that  spot 

The  Spaniards  put  up  a  very  good  fight,  but 
should  never  have  been  driven  from  the  position 
they  held  during  July  1st  Under  American  or 
Britiah  troops  it  would  have  been  impregnable. 
It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  officers  kept  their 
men  in  their  entrenchments  with  revolvers  in 
the.r  hands,  threatening  to  shoot  the  first  man 
who  ran. 

I  am  thankful  the  city  was  surrendered  with 
out  being  bombarded ;  we  had  our  lines  on  three 
sides  of  the  city,  within  easy  range,  and  the 
loss  of  life  would  have  been  frightful  I  The  Span¬ 
iards  (rank  and  file)  were  very  glad  to  surrender. 

August  2d.  We  are  to  start  for  home  as  soon 
as  the  health  of  the  regiment  permits.  We  had 
225  men  sick  this  morning  as  against  475  a  week 
ago,  hut  it  ie  alow  work,  and  all  feel  discour¬ 
aged.  Yon  would  laugh  if  yon  oonid  see  us  at 
our  meals  I  We  sit  on  our  low  beds  with  our 
ooffee-pot  made  of  a  tomato  can  with  a  wire 
handle,  on  the  ground  before  os.  Our  steak  is 
on  the  bed  tetween  ne.  My  Lieutenant  sharea 
my  fork.  The  sugar  is  kept  in  a  Quava  jelly 
box.  The  salt  is  in  a  box  my  mended  glasses 
came  in.  1  have  just  finished  supper — bread, 
boiled  potatoes,  steak  (very  tough)  and  cocoa; 
the  last  having  been  reosived  from  home.  The 
Thirteenth  Regiment  band  is  playing  at  present 
and  sounds  beautifully  I 

Reading  historical  descriptions  of  battles  gives 
one  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  horror  of  battle.  It 
seems  like  a  nightmare  now  I  It  is  hard  to  real 
ise  what  we  have  been  through.  During  the 
battle  we  were  all  as  calm,  and  collected  as  if  at 
home,  and  spoke  and  acted  as  if  on  a  drill  at 
Feekakill,  or  Van  Oourtlandt  Park,  and  all  the 
time  men  wero  dropping  dead  and  wounded.  At 
one  place  we  came  to  on  our  way  to  the  front  we 
passed  three  or  four  hundred  men  huduled  to¬ 
gether,  wounded  or  dead,  and  I  did  not  hear  a 
groan.  Ihe  wounded  were  generally  cheerful 
and  urged  the  men  on.  The  Mauser  bullet  made  a 


sound  like  the  swish  of  a  whip  through  the  air, 
and  the  shells  a  loud  hissing.  We  could  hear 
the  sheila  coming,  and  it  was  a  great  relief 
when  they  passed  withou:  exploding.  When  a 
shell  exploded  the  pieces  continued  going  for¬ 
ward  opening  out  like  a  6one,  or  funnel,  with 
the  wide,  or  open  end,  in  advance.  Woe  then  to 
the  men  who  happen  to  be  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  shover  of  pieces  I” 


RETURN  OF  THE  TROOPS. 

A  cheering  relief  from  the  horrors  of  the  battle 
field  is  the  return  of  our  brave  soldiers,  meeting 
as  they  do  everywhere  with  an  enthusiastic  wel 
come.  While  all  are  cheered  to  the  echo,  no 
regiment  has  been  received  with  quite  so  tre¬ 
mendous  a  burst  of  enthusiaem  as  the  Rough 
Riders,  who  are  now  at  Montauk,  at  the  end  of 
Long  Island.  When  they  landed  from  the  ship 
there  was  great  cheering  at  the  eight  of  General 
Wheeler,  the  old  leader  of  the  Southern  cavalry 
in  the  Civil  War.  But  no  man  has  fought  more 
bravely  than  he  in  spite  of  hie  age,  getting  up 
from  a  sick  bed  to  go  to  the  front,  even  though 
he  had  to  be  carried  in  an  ambulance,  which, 
too,  he  abandoned  when  he  met  some  wounded 
soldiers,  whom  he  compelled  to  take  it  while  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  .to  the  battle. 
No  wonder  that  the  crowd  cheered  and  cheered 
at  the  night  of  his  gray  hairs. 

The  next  to  come  in  for  the  popular  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  Colonel  Roosevelt  who  forgot  himself 
entirely  in  the  praises  that  he  lavished  upon  his 
“Rough  Riders.”  Speaking  in  his  off  hand 
and  enthusiastic  way  he  began : 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  for  myself,  but  I  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  say  about  the  regiment.  They 
are  a  crowd  of  crackajacks  I”  which  evidently  is 
a  word  among  the  cowboys,  that  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  courage  and  daring. 

“Yon  see  that  man  standing  over]there  f  That's 
Bull,  of  the  last  year’s  Harvard  crew.  Yon  see 
the  man  next  to  him  f  That’s  Bob  Wrenn,  the 
champion  tennis  player.  And  you  see  that  other 
man  leaning  on  his  gun  ?  Well,  that’s  W.  L. 
Lamed,  another  champion  tennis  player.  I 
don’t  believe  any  one  would  know  them  from 
‘cow  punchers’  now.  Willie  Tiffany  is  ill  down 
South,  but  he  will  soon  be  up.” 

When  the  Miami  came  in  to  the  iron  pier. 
General  Wheeler  and  Colonel  Rocsevelt  stood 
on  the  bridge.  General  Wheeler  wore  a  blue 
fatigue  coat  brown  canvas  riding  breeches  and 
a  white  helmet.  Colonel  Roosevelt  wore  a  brown 
khaki  uniform  and  the  slouch  felt  hat  of  his 
regiment.  The  two  officers  remained  on  the 
bridge  until  the  Miami  had  been  made  fast  to 
the  pier.  By  this  time  the  crowd  was  so  great 
that  a  guard  of  sentries  was  thrown  out  along 
the  edge  of  the  pier  to  keep  the  people  back. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  with  a  party,  was  on  a 
car  at  the  end  of  the  pier  waving  a  handkerchief 
to  the  eager  crowd  of  bronxed  men  on  the  deck 
of  the  transport.  As  the  party  moved  down  the 
pier,  she  left  her  car  and  came  forward  to 
meet  it.  The  officers  bared  their  heads  and 
shook  hands  with  her  warmly.  At  this  moment 
the  regimental  band  on  the  ship  played  “Rally 
’Round  the  Flag,  Boys  1” 

The  Third  Regular  Cavalry  were  the  first 
troops  to  leave  the  ship.  As  they  came  down 
the  band  played  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and 
there  waa  more  cheering.  Along  the  yellow 
beach  the  men  were  formed  with  Captain  Dodd 
at  their  head.  He  seemed  still  a  bit  stiff  from 
the  wound  he  received  at  Siboney. 

Hardly  were  the  men  in  line  when  Troop  C 
started  cheering.  Ibis  was  when  the  Rough 
Riders  came  down  the  gang-plank.  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  waa  talking  with  Colonel  For¬ 
ward,  Chief  of  the  Hospital  Staff,  waved  his 
hand  toward  his  men,  and  said,  proudly:  “Just 
look  at  them  I” 

The  Rough  Riders  carried  in  their  first  rank 
the  fiag  that  had  been  presented  to  them  by  the 


women  of  Arisons,  and  which  was  hoisted  over 
the  block  house  at  Siboney.  The  detachnewt 
formed  on  the  beach,  between  the  Third  Cav¬ 
alry  and  the  railroad  tracks.  Nearly  all  of  the 
men  were  thin,  and  many  limped  upon  canes; 
while  others  walked  with  their  comrades  sup- 
portii  g  them.  Their  uniforms  were  for  the  most 
part  worn,  torn  acd  bedraggled. 

Some  one,  talking  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  seked 
him  if  it  were  true  that  be  had  been  struck  in 
the  chest  with  a  fragment  of  shell.  He  smiled 
and  denied  it. 

“Well,  you  were  wounded,  wern’tyouT”  the 
questioner  continued. 

“Oh,  yee;  I  got  a  little  something  here,”  and 
he  rolled  back  his  right  sleeve  to  bare  a  long 
red  scar  on  bis  wrist.  “But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  about  it,”  be  added.  “I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  for  myself,  but  I’ve  got 
a  lot  to  say  for  the  regiment.  ” 

So  eagerly  be  talked  till  a  reporter  tried  to 
draw  him  into  a  conversation  about  politics, 
when  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  That 
is  the  man  that  will  be  beard  of  again. 


ALASKAN  WEALTH. 

Official  reports  ehow  that  the  rich  gold  proa- 
pects  found  in  Alaska  cover  an  area  of  100, OGD 
square  miles,  being  150  miles  wide  by  €00  miles 
long.  A  large  portion  of  this  valuable  land  lies 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
has  scarcely  as  yet  been  touched  by  the  minen. 
But  a  new  discovery  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  improtant  that  has  been  made  in 
Alaska  is  that  of  a  body  of  almost  pure  copper, 
located  between  White  and  Copper  rivers.  A  lew 
months  ago  an  old  prospector  went  to  Robert 
Duncan,  Jr.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Tread 
well  mines  at  Juneau,  and  showed  him  a  piece 
of  ore  of  apparently  wonderful  richness.  It  waa 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  being  assayed  sras 
found  to  contain  94  per  cent,  copper,  $30  in  gold 
to  the  ton  and  a  small  amount  of  silver.  The 
ore  is  said  to  be  so  pure  that  there  is  no  need 
to  smelt  it  in  the  North,  but  it  can  be  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  and  treated  there  at  a  good 
profit. 

The  editor  of  Architecture  and  Building  says' 
that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  returning 
prosperity  comes  from  the  West.  The  sales  of 
wheat  and  corn  last  year  have  given  the  farmers 
money  to  pay  their  mortgages  and  supply  their 
other  necessities.  These  large  crops  have  swollen 
our  export  trade  until  the  balance  due  this  oonn 
try  is  unprecedented  in  our  history.  In  addition 
to  this  the  crops  of  this  season  are  large  and  a 
large  foreign  demand  may  be  looked  for.  With 
peace  concluded,  the  prospects  are  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  business  prosperity  exceeding  anything 
in  our  history. 

NHW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  PuTHAu’s  Sosa,  New  York;  Little  Jonmera  to 
the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen— Daalel  Wemter; 
Elbert  Hnbbard.  10  cents. 

OiHN  ASD  Company.  Boston:  Standard  Emllafc 
Classics.  Dryden's  Palomon  and  Arcite.  BdMea  by 
George  E.  Eliot,  A.M.  40  cents. 

Thb  Union  Pbbbs,  Philadelphia:  Battledowm  Boya; 
or  An  Enemy  Overcome;  E.  Everett  Green.  7S  cents. 

LAMaoN,  WoLvvn  and  Company,  Boston:  By  the 
Anrelian  Wall  and  Other  ElnRles;  Bliss  Carman  U.0SL 

- New  York  Noctnmesand  Other  Poems;  ChaclesG.  D. 

Roberts.  tl.OO. 

Eaton  and  Main',  New  York:  Among  the  Fseeee; 
Henry  White  Warren,  LL.D.  $1.00. 

Ambbioan  Sunday  School  Union,  PhiladeMUa: 
**  Excuse  Me  I"  The  Pleas  that  Ruin  Yon.  A  Staay  In 
the  Perversities  of  Unbelief;  William  CnrUs  SkDes, 
B.D.  50  cents. 

Thb  Biblb  iNariTUTB  Colportaob  AaaooiAnoM. 
Chicago:  Alone  in  London:  Hesba  Stretton. 

Damrbll  AND  Upham,  Boston:  Captain  Antle,  the 
Sailor's  r'riend;  Charles  Mortimer. 

PBRIODIOAL8. 

August;  The  Peculiar  People;  Chinese  Recorder;  Bih- 
llcal  World;  Converted  Cauollc;  Critical  Review;  The 
Musician:  Nineteenth  Century. 

BKPOKT8  AND  PAMPHUtTS. 

Alumni  Register  of  Williams  College,  June,  MH. 

Obituary  Record  of  the  Alumni  of  Williams  OsHegn, 
1887-96;  Rev.  E.  B.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Necrologist. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 


MEW  TORE. 

Maw  Tobk  Citt. — Dr.  Robert  F.  Ooyle,  of 
Okkland,  California,  ia  one  of  the  moat  ancoeaa- 
M  paatora  of  our  Weat  coaat.  He  ia  willing  to 
tap  experimenta,  at  leaat  auch  one’a  aa  promiae 
good  reaulta.  He  took  hold  of  the  matter  of 
ehorch  comity,  aa  chairman,  but  finding  himaelf 
unable  to  furniah  all  the  "comity”  there  waa 
in  it,  in  repeated  instancee,  he  loet  intereat  in 
the  one  aided  arrangement ;  indeed  he  pro- 
nooncea  it  a  failure,  and  a  costly  one  for  Pres- 
b  erians,  in  an  interview  in  the  Church  Econ- 
omuaL  This  experience  may  have  made  him  a 
litUe  over  cautious.  Aa  most  of  our  readers  are 
already  advised,  he  was  recently  called  to  the 
pantorate  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Ohur^,  in  this  city,  but,  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  declined  the  call.  The 
diflBcnlty  appears  to  have  been  chiefiy  connected 
with  the  open,  free  church  plan  with  which  the 
Madiaon  Avenue  Church  has  been  identified. 
Dr.  Coyle  expressed  himaelf  aa  doubtful  of  this 
plan,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
u  no  aoMoate  financial  backing  to  make  it  go. 
Hia  decision  against  coming  to  New  York  ia  very 
BBoeh  regretted. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

MxnDHAM.— Sunday,  August  14th,  was  a  high 
day  in  the  old  First  Church  of  Mendham,  New 
Jersey.  A  new  Chapel  had  been  completed  and 
waa  then  dedicated  with  great  rejoicing.  The 
Second  Preebyterian  and  the  Methodist  Churches 
gave  up  their  services  and  joined  with  their 
brethen  of  "The  Hill  Top”  in  their  good  time. 
Di,  David  Magee  of  Paterson,  a  former  pastor 
of  the  church,  preached  in  the  morning  to  a 
crowded  house.  After  the  sermon,  Mr.  Peter 
Qarabrant  of  the  Building  Committee,  presented 
a  report  that  all  bills  were  provided  for,  and 
bancM  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the  pastor. 
The  congregation  then  proceeded  to  the  Chapel, 
led  by  the  Sabbath-school,  and  when  all  were 
seated  who  could  be,  the  pastor.  Rev.  Qeorge  P. 
Noble,  made  the  prayer  of  dedication  Ad 
dreaaee  were  made  by  Superintendent  Nicholas, 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  Freeman  of  the 
Sabbath  school.  The  evening  waa  given  to  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  who,  after  a 
praise  service  in  the  Chapel,  were  addressed  at 
the  church  by  Rev.  Edward  Ferry  of  Winsted, 
Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Jackson, 
Jr  ,  of  Jersey  City.  The  day  was  a  delightful 
one.  and  the  church  feels  that  it  has  great  cause 
for  thankfulneas  to  the  Qiver  of  all  good.  N. 


Tax  PsKSBTTXBT  OF  Datton. — At  a  special 
meeting  held  August  8th,  the  Presbytery  of  Day- 
ton  received  the  Rev.  W.  E,  Hall  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Albany,  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Hel*-, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Q.  O.  Nichols,  the  Rev.  S  C. 
Bates,  Ph.D.  and  the  churches  of  Greenville, 
Dayton,  Riverdale,  and  Reiley  respectively,  and 
diamisied  Dr.  Bates  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Albany.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bat  CrTT. — The  Rev.  P.  V.  Jennese  closed 
his  labors  with  the  Memorial  Church  on  Sunday, 
August  14th,  he  having  accepted  the  call  to  the 
assistant  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Detroit. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  City.  —  Professor  Chess  Birds,  the 
musical  evangelist,  will  begin  a  series  of  Gospel 
meetings  at  tbn  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kannaii  City,  Kansas,  September  4th.  The  Rev. 
C.  C.  Armstrong,  pastor,  asks  that  the  effort  be 
remembered  by  his  praying  b'ethren. 

CULORADO. 

Aspkn.— A  most  beautiful  installation  service 
was  witnessed  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wednesd^  evening,  August  10th,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Percival  in  now  the  regulsrly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor.  He  has  served  this  congregation 
faithfully  and  well,  and  now  after  three  years  of 
his  ministration  his  people  more  fully  than  ever 
r^ise  his  intrinsic  value  and  sterling  worth. 
As  a  preacher  he  easily  takes  first  place.  After 
appn^riate  opening  services,  selections  by  the 
Schubert  Male  Quartette  and  chorus  choir,  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Atwood  Percival  of  the 
Normal  Park  Cburch,  Chicago,  and  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Percival.  constitutional  questions  and  charge 
to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Mr  Wier  of  Salida.  Col¬ 
orado,  a  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  B.  M. 
Campbell  of  the  Emerald  Avenue  Church,  Chi- 
eago,  an  installation  prayer,  the  services  closed 
with  the  doxology  snd  benediction  by  the  pastor. 
Bev.  Percival,  Jr.,  in  his  sermon  which  was  in- 1 


deed  a  masterly  one,  beautifully  portrayed  the 
"Ideal  Preacher,”  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell 
showed  some  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  an 
"ideal  congregation.”  When  the  congregation 
waa  dismissed,  the  members  and  friends  dis¬ 
played  their  kindly,  feelings  toward  the  newly 
installed  pastor  by  giving  him  and  his  estimable 
wife  a  most  royal  greeting.  Xbe  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Aspen  is  built  of  red  stone,  and  cost 
$46,000,  and  is  free  of  debt  and  all  expenses  are 
met  with  regularity.  The  mountain  towns  of 
the  Western  Rockies  are  hard  fields  of  labor,  yet 
very  important,  atd  Aspen  is  to  be  congratu 
latM  upon  securing  so  strong  a  man  aa  they  have 
in  their  newly  installed  pastor.  H. 

Glbnwooo  Spbings.  —  The  Presbyterians  of 
this  beautiful  summer  resort  are  rejoicing  over 
their  new  church  opened  two  weeks  ago  and 
which  is  supplied  by  a  student  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Lbadvtlle.  — Rev  A.  Grant  Evans  has  reiigned 
and  preached  his  farewell  sermon  Sabbath, 
August  14th.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  good  preacher  and 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  should  soon 
be  settled  again  in  a  good  church. 

Gband  Junction.— The  Rev.  S.  W  Richards 
has  resigned.  This  church  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  agricultural  district. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Anobucs.— The  Rev.  A.  B.  Prichard  of 
Brooklyn  New  York,  having  definitely  accepted 
the  call  of  the  First  Church,  Los  Angeles,  after 
a  visit  to  that  people,  expects  to  enter  upon  his 
work  there  the  coming  autumn  His  removal 
from  here  will  be  much  regretted. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Catawba  Pbhbbythby. — Elders'  Meeting. — 
The  first  meeting  of  tbe  Eiders  of  this  Presby¬ 
tery — all  men  of  color — was  held  on  August  5tta, 
at  tbe  Seventh  Street  Preebyterian  Church, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  There  were  fifty  two 
elders  present, )  about  one-third  of  the  total  of 
the  entire  Presbytery, )  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors.  The  scope  of  tbe  movement  is  to 
be  extended  and  another  year  the  deacons  of  the 
churches  will  be  included.  On  this  occasion 
the  opening  exercises  were  conducted  by  Elder 
J.  E.  Walker.  Rev.  Dr.  R  P.  Wyebe  gave  the 
opening  address  of  welcome,  adding  a  number 
of  suggestions  touching  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  elders.  Elder  J.  E.  Walker  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Elder  Junius  Fox  secretary.  "The 
Elder,  His  Relation  and  Duty  to  the  Church 
Work,”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Eider 
J.  D.  Martin,  of  Biddle  University.  Many 
valuable  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  presented. 
A  profitable  discussion'  followed.  Elders  Belk, 
Peoples,  Pride,  Berry,  Thompson,  Alexander  and 
McLean  taking  part.  The  remarks  were  of  a 
practical  tenor.  Rev.  D.  C.  Covington,  pastor 
of  Clinton  Chapel,  A.  M.  E.  Zion,  was  accorded 
a  seat  as  a  corresponding  memoer.  Drs.  Banders 
and  Frierson  and  Profeisor  McCrorey  of  Biddle 
University,  on  invitation,  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion  briefly,  each  endorsing  the  convention  and 
wishing  the  movement  success.  After  recess. 
Elder  Fox  read  a  paper  on  "The  Work  of  tbe 
Elder  in  the  Sabbath  School.  ”  The  discussion 
was  led  by  Elder  G.  W.  Grier  of  St.  Matthews 
cburch,  who  has  been  an  elder  for  thirty  years. 
The  other  speakers  were  Elders  Byers,  Peoples, 
Edwards,  Foster  and  James.  Several  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Charlotte,  tbe  first  Friday  in  August, 
1899. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Lbxinoton,  Viboinia. — A  correspondent  of  tbe 
North  Carolina  Preebyterian,  writing  from  Lex 
ington,  Virginia,  says:  "On  Commencemeot 
Day,  tbe  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan  of  Mew 
York,  son  of  General  McClellan,  addressed  the 
Literary  Societies.  He  referred  in  eloquent 
terms  to  Lee  and  Jackson— and  added  with  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  that  bis  father  had  roomed  with 
one  at  West  Point,  and  served  under  tbe  other 
in  the  Mexican  War.  His  theme  was  tbe  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  present  war  with  Spain. 
After  bis  address  a  gentleman  spoke  to  him  and 
said:  'My  wife  is  anxious  to  meet  you,  because 
your  father  captured  her  brother.  ’  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  captured  the  Hampden  Sidney  Company, 
and  hearing  that  they  were  from  a  Presbyterian 
College,  treated  them  most  kindly  and  sent  them 
'home  to  their  books.’  So  North  and  South 
clasped  hands.  Behold  how  good  and  bow  pleas¬ 
ant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

Called  Baok. — The  Rev.  R.  R.  Sutherland, 
D.D.,  i^tor  of  the  Second  Church,  Danville, 
Kentucky,  has  received  a  call  to  the  Ramsay 
Memorial  Church,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  called  from  Knoxville  to  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  this  is  a  call  to  return  to  bio  former 
field  of  labor. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Minibtxbial  Standing. —Tbe  recent  Portland 
National  Oounoil  resolved  "That  in  the  transfer 
of  ministerial  memberahip  from  one  aasociatiw, 
conference  or  other  ecclesiastical  body  to  an¬ 
other,  the  judgment  of  the  Council  is  that  the 
gaining  of  new  membership  is  ecolssiastically 
impossible  until  the  applicant  shall  have  been 
fully  released  from  bis  previous  ecclesiastical 
membership.”  In  other  words,  "entangling 
alliances”  or  compromising  relations  are  not  in 
order. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stbxxt  Singing. — Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore  of 
The  Presbyterian,  baa  a  high  opinion  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  and  United  Preebyterian  Churches,  and 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  made  up 
from  the  youth  of  these  churches  and  recently 
meeting  in  a  great  hall  near  Congress  Spring, 
Saratoga  He  was  in  love  with  their  music, 
and  writes:  "The  singing,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  continued  to  be  a  popular  at¬ 
traction.  On  Sabbath  night  the  convention 
marched  down  Broadway,  it  was  said  about 
three  thousand  strong,  singing,  we  suppose,  a 
psalm  with  a  chorus,  for  it  waa  not  possible  in 
the  overwhelming  volume  of  the  melray  to  hear 
more  than  parts  of  the  chorus.  Their  coming 
at  leaat  two  squares  away  brought  the  multi¬ 
tudes  from  the  notels  to  the  sidewalks,  lined  up 
by  all  kinds  of  people  awed  and  charmed.  No 
irreverent  remarks  were  made;  it  waa  aa  still  aa 
in  a  cburch  service.  Tbe  night  was  breathless, 
and  this  volume  of  praise  seemed  to  roll  up  to 
tbe  very  throne  of  God,  as  if  one  saint,  a  thou¬ 
sand  tongued,  had  sung  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 
There  was  no  break  in  time ;  it  was  a  veritable 
all-conquering  war  tong,  by  voices  that  bad  in 
them  no  quiver  of  age  or  disharmony  through 
weakness.  The  reflection  came  with  "resistless 
power.”  How  is  it  that  the  church  service  of 
praise  has  dwindled  down  to  choirs  in  tbe  gable 
or  behind  the  preacher  to  give  feeble  imitations 
of  operas  or  to  imitate  professionals,  until  in 
some  cases  tbe  bowlings  of  hyenas  in  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  would  be  a  relief,  if  not  in  harmony, 
at  least  in  variety.  The  call  of  God,  "let  tbe 
people  praise  him,  let  all  the  people  praise  him,” 
IS  suppressed,  and  instead  it  is,  let  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  hear  a  half-doxen  men  and  women  reproduce 
the  style  of  the  opera  that  none  may  be  ignorant 
of  its  second  band  varieties.  ’  ’ 


SABBATH  SBPTBMBBB  11,  1888. 

Please  remember  that  day  and  date.  Let  us 
make  it  a  red  letter  day  in  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  obcerved  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  we  hope,  that  will  bring  good  cheer  into 
hundreds  of  needy  homes. 

And,  bow  ?  That  in  the  day  named  upon 
which  it  in  expected  that  our  Ohio  Presbyterians 
shall  make  an  heroic  effort  to  round  out  their 
Home  Mission  offerings,  so  that  as  a  Synod  we 
shall  close  the  Synodical  year,  (October  Ist,) 
with  the  glorious  consciousness  that  this  year 
we  have  secured  our  full  apportionment  of  35 
cents  per  member.  Won’t  that  be  a  glorious 
consummation  f  I  can  feel  your  answer  thrilling 
through  my  heart  as  you  exclaim :  "We  can  and 
will  do  it;  we  will  do  our  level  best  at  ieait  in 
this  congregation  to  see  that  every  needy  church 
in  tbe  State  and  under  the  Hone  Board  shall 
not  lack  what  we  can  give  for  their  relief  1” 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  brother  I  All  that 
we  need  is  Some  one  in  each  congregation  to  take 
hold  of  the  work  with  a  determined  spirit  and 
not  cease  his  efforts  until  tbe  full  apportion¬ 
ment  is  secured. 

Now  as  to  the  beet  method  for  securing  tbe 
results  desired.  Just  the  ordinary  method  of 
takieg  a  collection  will  likely  not  bring  the  best 
results  Better  see  a  number  of  the  more  able 
to  do  and  explain  to  them  tbe  need  of  the  work, 
and  the  aim  we  have  in  view.  Loyalty  to  tbe 
noble  cause  will  prompt  all  generous  assistance. 
Then  see  that  every  member  of  the  church  has 
an  opportunity  to  give.  But  I  will  depend  on 
you  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  fail  me.  God 
bless  you  and  our  great  work.  Please  send  your 
contribution  to  your  Presbyterial  Treasurer. 
Fraternally  and  in  Hia  Name 

D.  D.  Biogxb,  Synodical  Superintendent. 
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CATTUB  WATBBKD  AHD  FED. 

The  Journal  of  Zoopbily,  representing  the 
American  Anti  ViTiaection  Society,  which  or 
ganiaation  ia  now  combined  with  “the  Woman’s 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru 
elty  to  Animala,”  thus  noticea  the  good  and 
humane  work  which  has  been  accomplished : 

Very  few  members  of  the  community  know  bow 
much  our  Women  s  Society  is  conttantly  doing 
in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  crueltiee  of  cattle 
transportation  in  Uie  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  our  last  number  we 
published  an  account  of  the  Bufferings  the  cattle 
endure  that  are  sent  to  England  from  Sooth 
America.  That  abuse,  we  regret  most  sincerely 
to  say,  we  are  powerless  to  prevent ;  but  those 
coming  from  the  West  to  our  Ektstern  cities  we 
are  able,  in  conjunction  with  the  Buffalo  society, 
to  watch  pretty  tboroughly,  and  to  see  that  toe 
humane  provisions  ou  which  we  have  insisted 
are  carried  into  effect  One  of  our  agents  has 
lately  gone  to  Suspension  Bridge,  at  Niagara, 
and  found  that  tbe  railway  companies  are  keep 
ing  to  the  agreement  made  with  us  about  feed 
ing  and  watering  tbe  animals  in  transit  Tbe 
United  Dressed  Beef  Company,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York,  has  a  man  stationed 
at  Suspension  Bridge  to  see  to  tbe  feeding. 
This  is  the  company,  it  may  be  remembered, 
which  we  discovmed,  about  two  yeats  ago  was 
bringing  cattle  all  tbe  way  through  from  Chicago 
to  Communipaw.  near  New  York,  without  any 
food  or  water.  The  animate  tow  have  both,  and 
when  the  number  so  relieved  is  considered  it  can 
be  seen  bow  much  good  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  More  uan  a  hundred  cars  a  week 
are  employed  for  this  company,  which  means 
that  about  two  thousand  animals  a  week,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  a  year,  are  car 
ried  over  the  road.  This  representa,  moreover, 
only  the  cattle  trapsportation  of  one  large  firm, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  other  roaas,  over 
which  we  have  establiebed  a  surveillance. 


GLAD  STONE’S  WAT. 

When  hs  had  once  made  up  his  mind  it  was  no 
longer  accessible  to  argument  or  fact  A  judge 
will  grant  )oa  anew  trial  on  the  ground  of  newly 
disoovered  evidence — never  Mr.  Qladstone.  He 
onoe  explained  why  at  some  length,  and  with  a 
frankneas  he  could  display  when  he  chose.  The 
talk  had  turned  on  the  length  and  vigcw  of  his 
life.  He  said: 

“Of  course  it  has  been  an  anxious  life.  I 
have  ^d  to  make  many  decisions,  often  decisions 
of  the  highest  importance  in  public  affairs.  I 
have  given  each  one  of  them  tbe  best  attention 
I  could.  I  have  weighed  arguments  and  facta, 
and  made  up  my  mind  as  best  I  could,  and  then 
dismissed  tbe  subject  I  hare  had  to  make  a 
great  many  speeches,  and  have  made  them  as 
well  as'I  know  how  and  there  an  end. 

“But  if,  afUr  I  had  taken  a  decision  or  made 
a  speech,  I  had  b*>gun  to  worry  over  it  and  any 
to  myself,  ‘P>rhaps  1  ought  to  have  given  greater 
weight  to  this  or  that  fact  or  did  not  fully  oon- 
sider  ttis  or  that  argument  or  might  hate  put 
this  consideration  more  fully  in  my  speech,  or 
turned  this  sentence  better,  or  made  a  stronger 
appeal  to  my  andiecce— if  I  bad  done  this  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  my  best  while  I  could  and  then 
totally  dismissing^  'be  matter  from  my  mind,  1 
ahould  tmve  been  in  my  grave  twenty  years  ago  ’  “ 

What  answer  can  be  made  to  that?— George 
W.  Smalley,  in  Harper's  Magaaine. 


A  wit  MARK  ABLE  EMGIMEEINO  FEAT. 

A  notable  engineering  feat  was  consummated 
recently  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Tbe  east 
pier  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  bridge, 
which  spans  the  Missouri  River  at  that  point 
and  weighs  over  9,000,000  pounds,  was  moved 
from  its  old  foundation  and  slid  ou  steel  rollers 
I  distance  of  nearly  four  feet  to  the  new  founda¬ 
tion.  Preparations  for  this  event  had  occupied 
a  period  of  e'ght  months  but  the  great  eveol 
itself  required  less  than  a  minute  of  time 
Within  aiity  seconds  a  solid  mass  of  grani'e 
weighing,  with  iis  pier  and  tbe  span,  over  4,700 
tons,  quivered,  slid  forward  and  rested  upon 
tbe  new  foundation. 

The  moving  of  tbe  pier  was  necessary  fro-n 
the  fart  tbai  it  was  displaced  by  the  sliding  of 
earth  beneath  tbe  foundation  several  years  ago, 
and  to  correct  tbe  d  flSculty  permanently  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  new  foundation  and  move  it 
back  to  tbe  place  from  which  it  had  el  pped. 
The  plans  for  the  work,  wbich  is  entirely  unique 
in  engineering,  were  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
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tion  of  Chief  Engineer  E.  H.  McHenry,  of  the 
Northern  Pacifi.' Road,  and  tbe  work  has  been 
carried  forward  without  interruption  of  traffic, — 
Northwest  Magazine. 


TBB  TRADE  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 


Important 


According  to  Mr  Dickson,  British  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  tbe  total  foreign  trade  through  Jaffa 
last  year  amounted  to  over  £616,000,  of  which 
the  exports  amounted  to  £909,389.  Ibe  main  | 
expirti  were  soap,  oranges,  sfsame,  water  mel¬ 
ons,  and  beans,  while  the  chief  imports  were 
cotton  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  limber,  clothe,  and 
fancy  goods.  The  trade  in  Jaffa  oranges  has 
inert ased  greatly,  and  since  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  was  established  between  Jaffa  and 
Liverpool  more  than  80  per  cent  of  tbe  crop  baa 
gone  to  England ;  pine,  also,  from  the  various 
Jewish  colonies  is  yearly  becoming  a  more  im¬ 
portant  export.  The  United  Kingdom  bas  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  import  trade.  Mr.  Dickstn 
ment  one  that,  while  many  applications  for  con 
cessions  for  public  works  are  lying  awaiting  tbe 
decision  of  tbe  authorities,  ordinary  works  of 
utility  are  neglected.  Gaza,  on  tbe  coast  about 
thirty  five  m<les  from  Jaffa,  is  becoming  more 
important  for  trade.  The  pro:luct  of  the  district 
is  cbiefiy  barley,  and  last  year  32, 000  tons  of  this 
were  loaded  on  British  » teamers  in  tbe  Gaza 
roadstead  and  despatched  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  NAMES. 

Now  that  Hawaii  bas  bsceme  ours  we  ought 
to  learn  to  pronounce  its  came  correctly  and  also 
those  of  some  of  its  chief  points.  The  Pacific 
Christian  'Advocate  gives  some  timely  light  on 
the  subject  and  corrects  several  common  errors: 

“Let  us  begin  tight.  It  is  Hah-wy-ee,  not 
Hay-wy  i.  It  is  Ho-nolulu,  not  Hon  olulu. 
Oahu,  tbe  name  of  the  island  on  which  Hono¬ 
lulu  is  situated,  is  pronounced  0-wah-hu. 
Kauai,  the  name  of  tbe  garden  isle,  is  pro 
nounced  Kah  wy.  If  you  bear  a  native  say  Tab 
wy,  you  need  not  be  surprised.  K  and  T  are 
quite  the  same  to  him.  The  name  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  volcano  in  tbe  world  ia  Kilauea,  pro¬ 
nounced  Kil  au-weab.  Practice  on  these  names, 
and  then  you  may  be  prepared  to  cultivate 
familiarity  with  the  names  of  Ws  pretentious 
places,  as  Laupahoehoe  and  Hamakuapoko. ’’ 


BIBi>  INGENDITV. 

“In  the  natural  history  museum  at  Soleure, 
in  Switzerland,  may  be  seen  a  bird's  nest  made 
wholly  of  steel  wire,’’  says  Cosmos.  -“There  is 
at  Soleure  a  considerable  number  of  watch¬ 


makers,  and  in  their  yards  are  pieces  of  cast  off 
or  broken  watch  springs.  This  debris  a  bird 
thought  proper  to  use  for  tbe  construction  of  its 
nest.  One  day  a  watchmaker  observed  in  a  tree 


in  bis  yard  a  very  queer-looking  nest.  He 
examined  it  closely  and  saw  that  it  bad  been 
made  entirely  out  of  watch- springs.  It  was  more 
than  a  decimeter  (two-fifth  inch)  wide  and  was 
perff  ctly  adapted  to  its  object.  When  tbe  brood 
had  been  raised  the  nest  was  taken  down  and 
given  to  the  museum,  where  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  adaptiveness  of  birds  in  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances  in  building  their 
nests.  Cosmos  has  already  described  crows’ 
nests  built  with  telegraph  wire,  and  others 
near  factories,  made  with  pieces  of  iron  taken 
from  the  work-rooms.’’ — Translated  for  Tbe  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest. 


MKimOrfiMCTHONBOtlj  eyewater 
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rr 
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We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  oopiss 
of  the  celebrated  86  Combination  Bibl% 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  vsv- 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  baa  a 
Concordance  with  4, OCX)  referenoea,  4,001 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  tbs 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  ef 
oUier  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  aay 
neto  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  83.00,  and  the  .Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreesags 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber; 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  hie  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  82.21 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  whs 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  82.25  wiH 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  sbould  order  at 
once.  No  time  sbould  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  out 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  wb< 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  €•., 

166  Fifth  Avenae.  K«w  T«rk  VAW 


UNITED  STATES  HOTEL 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 


AND  THE 


SOCIAL  CENTER  OF  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 


THE  FINEST  QOLF  LINKS  AT  ANY  RESORT 


SPLENDID  ORCHESTRAL  HUSIC 


NUMEROUS  ENTERTAINHENTS 


PERFECT  CUISINE 


Luxurious  A  ccom  ni  odations 
En  Suite  or  Comfortable 
Single  Roome 


Illustrated  Literature 
on  A  indication 


Circulars  of  F.  H.  SCOFIELD, 
/  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Props.,  Saratog:a  Springs,  N.  Y, 


The  LARGEST  and  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  lakes  in  the  Adirondack 
System,  are  known  and  loved  by  thousands,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  do  not  know  that  in  this  section  are  the  hnes:  summer 
hotels  in  the  world,  or  that  the  route  through  Saratoga  Springs  and 
these  lakes  is  the  greatest  scenic  highway  of  pleasure  travel.  The 
handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
just  issued  by  the 


DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  R.  R 


contains  full  information  about  these  lovely,  historic  localities  and 
other  resorts  along  the  “  Leading  Tourists’  Line."  .Sent  free  on 
receipt  of  4  cents  postage. 


H.  a.  YOUNG, 


J.  W.  BURDICK,  Qen.  Pass.  Agent, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


2d  Vice-President. 


August  18,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


AMERICAN 


i  TRAVELER. 


“  I  would  not  have  believed  that  there  could  be 
such  luxury  in  a  thousand-mile  journey  as  I  found 
on  the  New  York  Central,  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,”  said  a  distinguished  American  who  had 
spent  the  past  fifteen  years  abroad.  “There  is 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  all  Europe." 


1 - - - — - - - - 

DELTGHTPUL  VACATION  TRIP. 

Tour  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Visiting  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  Quebec,  Montreal,  An  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  and  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  Leave  Philadel^la  by  special  train  An* 
gust  16.  The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  tourist  agents.  An  experienced  chaperon  will 

aIsa  Ag»/tg^mnAnV  fVlA  rka.1*tV  tlAvIniP  AAnA/*.1fk1  ollA.t  CPA  t\f 

VISIT  THB  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

But  If  you  would  avoM  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Dond  (Session  Clerk  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church). 
438  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  to  secure  you  pleasant  rooms 
In  private  homee,  at  from  60  cents  to  $1,011  eaoh  per  day. 
No  tee.  References :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lowrle,  D.D.,  of  Omaha 
SeminaiT ;  W.  J.  Harsba,  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R  Davies,  D.D., 
of  New  York. 

Also  BCCOiTipBIlj'  1*110  linviUK  keiimKO 

unescort*  d  ladles 

The  rate  of  $100  from  New  York.  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Trenton,  PLllu  lelptila.HsrrlBburg.  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire  round 
trip,  parlor-car  scale,  uu-als  en  route,  hotel  entertain¬ 
ment,  transfer  chargee,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
Item  of  nec  s-ary  expense 

For  detailed  itinera*  y.  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  nddress  Tourist  Agent.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
poftd  O^mpAny  119B  BroAf1wf*iy  Wow  YorK«  HdO  Fulton 

PBK8BBVB  TOUB  EVANOBLISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  • 
dinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  beait  erdet 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  eaoh,  postaw 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  Ciby 

street.  Brooklyn;  7s9  Broad  Str-e',  Newark,  N,  J  ;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  onr  jonmal 
kindly  mention  The  Evangelist, 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Luxury  of  Modem  Railway  Travel,’ 
send  two  a-cent  stamps  to  George  H.  Daniels  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Summer  Excursions 

VIA  HUDSON  RIVER 

At  1  educed  rates,  to  Adirondack  Mom  tains,  Haratc«a,  Ijtke 
George,  I.Mke  Champlain,  Green  Mountains,  Montreal  and  all 
resorts  reached  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  or  Fitchburg  Rail¬ 
roads  and  connections.  Kates  to  above  resorts  always  lower 
than  by  any  other  route.  First-class  accommodations. 
Steamers  Saratoga  or  City  of  Troy  leave  West  lOth  Street  dally, 
A  P.M.,  except  Saturday.  Send  for  lists  of  routes  snd  rates 
for  Excursion  Tours.  O.  M.  I.EWIS,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent, 
West  10th  St.  Pier,  New  York. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

t4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deecribed  In  Illuatmted  Book. 

Sent  for  6c.  postage. 
Address  A.  W.  ECCLESTONK. 
8.P.A.,  O.V.R.R.,  863  Broad¬ 
way,  jf.  T. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

OBBBNWIOH,  CONN. 

nrst-claas  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.lLHltohoook.D.lf 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTEB’S  PABK,  WBBNBBSVILLB.  PA. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Send  tor  Illnstrated  Catalogue. 


Detieionm,” 


Walter  Baker  &Go:s 

^  Breakfast 

mCocoa 


The  Standard  for 
Parity  and 
Excellence . 


7Vsde-M»rk. 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

Our  TradC'Mark  on  Eveiy  Package. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magaiftcnt  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buflalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modem  Improye- 
ments;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels.  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

C  204.  Dnnnville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


If  yoa  eea- 
tesiplaUtlie 
parekaseaf 
■oBiorials, 
write  as  far 
deatgas  sad 
estimates, 
also  far  oar 
aew  FREE 
BOOKLET 
fhU  of 
valaaUe 
laformatlaa. 


FOR  ALL  TIME. 


THOMAS  &  MILLER 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

■  eading  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  High-Qrade  Monumental  Work. 


The  essential  elements  in  a  monument  are  Beauty,  Dignity  and  Permanence. 

We  give  you  the  first  two  because  of  our  artistic  training  and  our  long  ex¬ 
perience.  The  third,  however,  is  of  basal  importance,  and  though  a  factor  often 
slighted  by  the  buyer,  is  really  something  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves. 

To  make  certain  that  our  monuments  shall  last  “  for  all  time,”  we  select  only 
granite  of  the  highest  quality,  and  (of  great  importance)  we  exercise  pi^icular 
care  in  the  settillg — ^giving  to  this  fundamental  detail  the  strictest  supervision. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable,  since  we  recognize  no  middlemen,  but  deal  direct 
wiih  the  consumer. 

We  use  Quincy,  Westerly,  Barre,  or  any  other  leading  monumental  stone,  as 
the  need  may  be. 

We  employ  experienced  designers  and  sculptors,  and  we  ship  our  work  to  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  Canada — a  sure  evidence  of  its  popularity. 


August  18  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


AN  ABSOLUTCLK  PURt  SNOW.wniTC.rLOATlNO  SOAP  rORTOlITT  BATH  NURStRY  ANDflNf 
UUNDRY  WORK.  f.LEAN.SL'-  THOROUfiHLY  ANP LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOfT  ASVEiyn. 

A  DM  Al  1  D\  I  M  INinDY  ^  i5uArAnlee<l  pure.neufraJ  (sundry  Sodp.  Thr  besf 
/-\r\/ *\v/U  11,3  LALHil/llI  Soiftp  made  |orhou^ehold  US..  Ovdlcdkr.filsIW  hand. 

ARA\OURS  KITCtlCN  BROWN 
ARA\OUR;SA\OnLEDQ[RMN  Wing 
AR/WOURS  WASHING  POWDERS”' 

wcihhinjj  corapoondv  riisirs  .»c  It  is  lb.  pwfrction  of  quick- 
acting,  labor-saving  "clean.sprs  " 
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